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TO THE RKADER. 



Ik giving to the public this translation of the Nicomft- 
cnean Ethics of Aristotle, the Translator acknowledges the 
obligations he is under to former versions. He has not 
hesitated to adopt such portions of them as appeared to 
Viim to convey accurately the meaning of the author, whilst 
he has entirely retranslated such as he thought failed in this 
respect. Every passage, however, has been in all cases care- 
fully compared with the original. The text generally fol- 
lowed has been that of Cardwell, but Bekker's has been 
also consulted, and his readings adopted wherever they 
appeared preferable. 

The notes are partly original, partly selected. It has been 
the object of the Translator not to overburthen the text 
with them, but only to give as many as he thought necessary 
to render the subject intelligible, and to explain or illus- 
trate such difficulties as were incapable of being removed 
by translation. The Analysis and Questions, which are 
added, were thought likely to be a valuable assistance tc 
the student. 

It is hoped that this work will be found useful to that 
numerous class of readers who, though unacquainted with 
the language of ancient Greece, are anxious to study the 
works of the best writers of antiquity in, as nearly as 
possible, their own words. 

For such further information as is not contained in the 
h^ ^otes, the reader is referred to the commentiaries of Mir.helet 
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Iv TO THE READER. 

the notes of Cardwell, the edition of the eighth and ninth 
books by Fritzsch, Brewer's edition of the Ethics, Blakeslcy*s 
Life of Aristotle, the philosophical articles in the Encyclo- 
paedia Metropolitana, Whateley's Logic, and Eitter's History 
of Philosophy,* in which latter work will be found an able 
and lucid analysis of the Ethics of Aristotle, as well as r« 
complete investigation of all the systems of the ancient 
•^philosophers. The ingenious and able defence of the sophists 
m the eighth voliane of Grote's History of Greece may 
be advantageously studied with reference to the bearing of 
their doctrines on the subject of ethical philosophy. 

* TranslatoU bT A. J. \V. Morriioa. 



ANALYTICAL INTRODUCTION. 



Ethics, according to the theory of Aristotle, foi-med but a 
subdivision of the great and comprehensive science of poli- 
tics. Man is a political or social being ; that science, there- 
fore, which professed to investigate the subject of human 
good, would study the nature of man, not only as an indi- 
vidual, but also in his relation to his fellows^ as a member 
of a fiainily, and as a member of a state, or political com- 
munity. 

Aristotle, therefore, following ouA^JJjis view, divides poli- 
tics into three parts : Ethics, Economics, and Politics strictly 
so called. Ethics, therefore, or the science of individual 
good, must be the ground-work of the rest ; families and 
states are composed of individuals ; unless, therefore, the 
parts be good, the whole cannot be perfect. The develop- 
ment, therefore, of the principles of man's moral nature 
must necessarily precede, and be an introduction to an 
investigation of the principles of human society. This is the 
place which ethical science occupies in Aristotle's system : 
it is the introduction to politics, or the science of social 
life. 

It is plain, from these considerations, that ethics, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, form a subdivision of a great practical 
subject ; he does not therefore consider it necessary to 
examine into the abstract nature of good, but only to pursue 
the investigation so fer as it relates to man. So utterly 
unconnected with his subject does he consider any ideal or 
absolute standard of good, that he even denies that the 
knowledge or contemplation of it can be in any way usefti' 
to the study of that good which falls within the province of 
human nature, and is therefore attainable bv man. In this, 
as well as in maD' other respects, the pia tical nature of his 
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mind is strongly contrasted with the poetical idealism of his 
great master Plato. 

The foundation of Aristotle's system of ethics is deeply 
laid in his psychological system. On the nature of the 
human soul the whole fabric is built up, and depends for its 
support. According to our author, we are bom with a 
natural capacity for receiving virtuous impressions, and for 
forming virtuous habits : and his conception of the nature 
of this capacity is so high a one, that he does not hesitate 
to term it " natural virtue." We are endowed with a moral 
sense {ai<rdrj<rig), a perception of moral beauty and excellence, 
and with an acuteness on practical subjects {hivorrig), which, 
when cultivated, is improved into (ppdvriffig (prudence or moral 
wisdom). From all these considerations, therefore, it is plain 
that) according to Aristotle, virtue is the law luider which 
wejifiLbpxn, the law of nature, that law which, if we would 
attain to happiness, we are bound to fulfil Happines s, 
in its highest and purest sense, is our "being's end and 
aim ;" and this is an energy or^^ivity of the soul according 
tcTthe law of virtue : an energy of the purest of the capacities 
of the soul, of that capacity which is proper and peculiar to 
man alone j namely, intellect or reason. Designed, then, as 
man is for virtuous energies, endowed with capacities for 
moral action, with a natural taste and appreciation for that 
which is morally beautiful, with a natural disposition or 
instinct, as it were, to good acts ; virtue, and therefore 
happiness, becomes possible and attainable. Had this not 
been the case, all moral instruction would be useless. That 
for which nature had not given man a capacity would have 
been beyond his reach ; for that which exists by nature can 
never by custom be made to be otherwise. 

But this natural disposition or bias is, according to Aris- 
totle, a mere potentiality ; it is possessed, but not active, 
not energizing. It is necessary that it should be directed by 
the will, and that the will in its turn should be directed to 
a right end by deliberate preference ; t. e, by moral prin- 
ciple. From his belief in the existence of this natural 
capacity, and this bias or inclination towards virtue, and 
moreover from his believing that man was a free and 
voluntary agent, Aristotle necessarily holds the responsibility 
of man, Man has power over his individual actions to dc 
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or to ab&tain. Bjjrepeated acts, habits are formed either of 
virtue or. vice. j and, therefore, for his whole oharacter when 
ioraied, as well as for each a«t which.. C0ntrib\ite8_^^^ 
formation, man is responsible. Not that men have alw&js^r^ 
power over their acts, when their character is formed ; but 
what he contends for is, that they have power over them 
whilst their moral character is in process of formation; 
and that, therefore, they must, in all reason, be held respon- 
sible for the permanent effects which their conduct in par- 
ticular acts has produced, and which they must at every 
step have seen gradually resulting. 

"What then is virtue 1 In the solution of that part of 
this question which has not already been answered, the 
practical nature of Aiistotle's mind is exhibited in an 
eminent degree. It has been seen that it is a habit, that 
it is based Upon the natural capacities of the human soul, 
that it is formed and established by a voluntary agent 
acting under the guidance of deliberate preference or moral 
principle. But to these conditions it is also necessary to 
add, what is the end or object at which the habit is to aim! 

Experience, then, that great practical guide in human 
affairs, teaches us what that end is. An induction of 
instances shows that it is a mean between excess and defect ; 
not, indeed, an absolute mean, but a relative one ; that is, 
one relative to the internal moral constitution, and to the 
external circumstances and condition, of the moral agents. 
Of this relative mean, each man must judge for himself by 
the light of his conscience, and his moral sense, purified by 
moi'al discipline, and enlightened by education. The moral 
philosopher can only lay down general principles for man's 
guidance, and each individual man must do the rest. The 
casuist may profess to be more particular, he may profess to 
lay down accurate special rules of conduct, which will meet 
e^'cry individual case, but his professions will be unfulfilled : 
he will, from the very nature of the subject, which, Immg a 
moral one, will not admit of mathematical exactness, fail of 
making morals a definite and exact science. There must, 
and will always be, room left for the moral sense and prac- 
tical wisdom of each individual, to exercise in each case of 
iaoral action its judicial functions. If, in this case, or in 
any other, you deal with men in this way, you are doaliug 
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with them as children r and, therefore, according to Ai'l» 
totle's views, as being incapable of perfect moral action. 

The discussion of these virtues or mean states, both moral 
and intellectual, forms, it will be found, a very important 
portion of this treatise. We shall find, amongst them, 
many virtues which belong to man in his political rather 
than in his individual character : — ^magnificence, that virtue 
of the rich, which to an Athenian' mind appeared nearly 
akin to patriotism : — ^the social qualities, which we should 
scarcely in these days formally elevate into the rank of 
virtues, but which, nevertheless, practically, we value almost 
as highly, and which contribute so much to the happiness of 
every-day life : — justice^ not only that universal justice which 
implies the doing to every one according to the laws of God 
and man, and therefore is synonymous with virtue, but also 
that particular virtue which is more especially exercised by 
one who is intrusted by the constitution of his country with 
administrative or executive authority: — and, lastly, friend- 
^hijjh£|j|^ lawof sympathy, and concord, and Jove between 
the good and virtuous, clearly and inseparably connected with 
— nay, based upon, originating in, and springing out of — ^a 
reasonable self-love, which is not, indeed, strictly speaking, a 
virtue, but indispensable to virtue and human happiness. 

Friendship is a subject on which the mind of Greece 
especially loved to dweU. It pervades many of her historical 
and poetical traditions ; it is interwoven with many of her 
best institutions, her holiest recollections. In one of its 
forms, that of hospitality, it was the bond which united 
Greeks in one vast family, as it were, even in times of bitter 
hostility. No Greek, therefore, could have considered that a 
moral philosopher had fully accomplished his task, and 
finished his work, if the discussion of this subject had not 
formed part of his treatise. And when we find that Aris- 
totle plaoes friendship so high, as to say that its existence 
would supersede and render unnecessary even justice, and 
that the true friend loves his friend for that fiiend's sak^^ 
and for that motive alone, it seems to approach in some 
degree to the Christian rule of charity, which teaches us to* 
love our neighbour as ourselves, — ^to that love which, based on 
principle, and not merely on instinct, is on divine authori]^ 
said to be " the fulfilling of the law." 
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In the practical consideration of each individual virtue, 
Aiisfcotle necessarily treats of moral and intellectual virtue 
s^aiatelj from each other ; but we must not suppose, for v 
ihaf reason, that he tHought they could exist separately. 
According to his view, moral virtue implies the due regula- 
tion of our moral nature, with all its appetites, ipstinct.s, and 
passbns ; and this state only exists when they are subordi- 
nate to the dominion and control of the reasbning faculties. 
Again, the reason does not act with all the vigour of which 
it is naturally capable, unless our moral nature is in a weU- 
regulated state. Hence the different parts of human nature ^ 
reciprocally act and react upon each other, every good reso^ 
lation carried into effect, every act of self-control and moral 
discipline, increases the vigour of the pure reason, and rendei-s 
the highest^ faculty of our nature more and more able to 
perform its work. Again, the more powerful the reason 
becomes, the fewer exterr.al obstacles, such as vice presents 
to its energies, the intellect meets with, the more effectually 
does it influence the moral nature, and strengthen, confirm, 
and render permanent the moral habits. Thus continence is 
gradually improved into temperance ; and if himian nature 
were capable of attaining perfection, man would attain to 
that ideal standard which Aristotle terms heroic virtue. 

But this' is above human nature, and is impossible to 
attain, just as its opposite, brutality, is never found, so long 
as hiunau nature continues in its normal condition, but only 
in cases where bodily mutilation, or moral perversion, or the 
influence of barbarism, has so far degraded the human being, 
that he may be considered as having entirely ceased to be 
a man. 

There is anothe^ important subject connected with morals 
of which it was absolutely necessaiy for Aristotle to treat 
fully. P leaiwire , as a motive to action, had been so inter- 
woven with other philosophical systems, that the disciple of 
the Aristotelian ethical philosophy could not be content with- 
out the place which it ought to occupy being accurately 
defined. Pleasure, then, had been held by Plato and others 
to be a motion or a generation, and therefore of a transitory' 
or transient nature : this Aristotle denies, and affirms it to 
bea whole, indivisible, complete, perfect, giving a perfection, 
a finish^ as it were, to an energy j being, as he says in ordex 
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to illustrate its nature, what the bloom is to youth. But if 
so, pleasure must be active, energetic ; it cannot be simply 
rest : and yet the testimony of mankind, if we observe what 
they propose to themselves as pleasure, would be in favour 
of the notion of its being rest, in some sense or other. How, 
then, were these apparent inconsistencies to be reconciled ? 
In the following manner. It is rest as regards the bodv, 
bat energy as rV<l« the mind. It isan actiyity of the 
soul-rrjiot a mere animal activity. This distinctibli enabter 
us to mark J;h& diSib£eiice between true and false pleasuim 
T hose wh ich are consequeiit upon the mere activity of our 
corporeal nature are low and unreal; thpse which attend 
upon the ' energies of our intellectual nature are true and 
perfect, and worthy of the dignity of man. 

But as happiness is an energy or activity of the soul 
according to its highest excellence, and that tliis must be 
that which is the characteristic property of man, namely, 
pure intellectual excellence, it is evident that contemplative 
happiness is superior to every other kind, and constitutes the 
chief good of man. Although happiness must be sought for 
and arrived at by the formation of habits of practical virtue, 
% 'BtiS' all other virtues must be pursued with a view to the 
final gratification of our intellectual nature ; the end of the 
cultivation of all virtue is to fit us for the pure and unmixed 
enjoyment of contemplation. Contemplative eDjoyment. Ja, . . 
the most perfect^ mqstj3ermanent^.a33Ld P^pst independent of. 
externaThel^s and appliances. 

I^then, after all that has been said respecting moral 
practical virtue, contemplation is the end and object of man, 
his chief good, his highest happiness, why has Aristotle said 
so much of the practical nature of human happiness ? why 
has he attributed so much importance to the formation of 
the moral character ? why has he left the subject of contem- 
plative happiness to be briefly discussed at the very conclu- 
sion of his treatise ? 

The answer to these questions is plain. Until the moral ) 

^ character is formed, man is unfit, not only for the enjoyment,"} 

bulTalao for forming a correct conception and appreciation of \ 

?h©-happiness which is derived from coatemplation. Place ' 

tefbre "Ids eyes in the commencement of his search after 

^ aappiness intellectual contemplation, as the end at which he 
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' is ainiiog, and ho would neitlier bo able to uiidcrata,) d its 
nature, nor eatimate ita value. It is by t)ie gradual ]«rfeo 
tion of our moral nature, and by this method only, that we 
are brought into that state in which the intpllectoal piinciple 
is able to act purely and uninterruptedly. The improvement 
of our moral and intellectual faculties will go on parallel to 
one another. Every evil habit conquered, every good babit 
formed, will remove an obstacle to the energy of the intellect, 
and assist in invigorating its -natui-e. Begin with contem- 
plation, and we shall neither find subjects for it, of a natura 
Buffidently exalted to insure real happiness, nor be in a 
oonditios to derive liappincea from Buch t^ubjeots, if suggested 
to na. Begin with moral training, and we shall attain to' 
lugber capacities for intellectual happiness, whether derived 
from the contemplation of abstract truth, or of the perfe 
tioDB and attributes of the Deity." The Christian philoso- 
pher will easily imderstand the value of this method of 
teaching ; for he knows that it is revealed to ua, that in 
(Uvine things moral training is the way to intellectual culti- 
vation, that the heart is the way to the understanding — " If 
any man will do God's will, he shall know of the doctrine 
-whether it be of God." {St. John viL 17.) It is plmn that, 
in thia respect, the way which the heathen moralist baa 
pointed out to the attainment of happiness is that wliich is 
most in accordance witli the principles of human nature, 
and therefore with the laws of TTim who is both the author 
of revelation, and of the moral constitution of man. 

It only remains now to point out bow Aristotle connects 
the subject of ethics with that of which he considers it a 
mbordinate division ; namely, politics. The idea of a state 
implies a human society united together upon just, moral, 
and reasonable principles. These piinciples are developed 
and displayed in its institutions ; its end and object is the 
greatest good of the body corporate ; and, therefore, so far 
as it can be attained conmatently with thia primaiy end, the 
greatest good of eacli family and individual. Now, on tlie 
morality of the individual members, the morality, and there- 
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fore the wulfarc and happiness, of the body depends ; for aa 
in a state, t. e. a free state, the source of power is ultimately 
the people, on the moral tone of the people, the characiter of 
the institutions framed by their i*epresentativc8 must depend. 
Hence a state must recognize the moral culture and educa- 
tion of the people as a duty. Private systems of education 
may, doubtless, possess some advantages, such as their superior 
capability of being moulded and adapted to the particular 
circumstances of individual cases, but still they are inferior 
to a public one, in imiformity, in the power of enforcing their 
authority, and in producing great and extensive results. 
Ab, therefore, the dements of moitd virtue must be incul« 
cated and implanted by moral education, the individual has 
a light to demand that provision be made for this by well- 
regulated public institutions, and, in order to attain such 
institutions, the science of politics or social life must be 
investigated or systematized. But besides, in order even to 
secure the advantages of private education, whatever these 
advantages may be, it is necessary that every one who would 
conduct and administer such a system efficiently should study 
the general political principles of education, and thus endea- 
vour to fit himself for legislating respecting them. On all 
accounts, therefore, the study of morals is not complete, 
unless that of politics is superadded, and the latter study 
should be pursued, not only by the statesman, but by the 
private citizen. 

The above general outline of Aristotle's ethical system, 
in which the several parts are designedly not presented to 
the view in the order in which he has treated them, but 
displayed in their relative bearings upon each other, will, it 
is hoped, be sufficient to prepare the mind of the student 
for the accurate analysis of each chapter separately which 

foUoWr. 
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BOOK I. 

IfUovduciory, — ^A question lies at the veiy threshold of 
bbe inyestigation ; namely, whether there is any chief good 
{fmnmiMn bonvan), and if there is, whether it be, or can be 
Drought within the reach of the capacities of man. Having 
SDsrered these questions in the affirmative, Aristotle pro- 
ceeds to show what its nature and essence is. That aU, or 
nearly all, agree in calling it happiness, is clear ; but this is 
not enough ; it must be defined, its properties analyzed, its 
nature explained. After, therefore, examining and seating 
'what opinions have been generally held respecting it, as 
"Well popularly as by philosophers, he proceeds to define and 
cxplun his own idea respecting it, and to defend the accu- 
ral of his views by comparing it with those of others. 
Certain questions arising out of the method of discussion 
' which he has pursued, but of no practical importance, 
such, for example, as the well-known saying of Solon, are 
briefly alluded to ; and respecting them he comes to no 
very satisfoctory conclusion. And, lastly, the theory which 
^ has adopted leads him to state, in a few words, tho 
Ceneral^ principles of man's psychical constitution. 

1 — 1. Every art,^ system, course of action, and deliberate 
preference, aims at some good. 
Hence the good is defined " that which all aim at." 

2. There are differences of ends ; namely, energies and 
watkB. 

3, 4. The ends of the master-arts pe more eligible than 
the ends of those subordinate to them. 

5 This is the case, even though the end of the master- 
art is an energy, and that of the subordinate art a work. 
v IL — 1. There is some end of human action which is 
desired for its own sake. 

3, 4, 5. It is the end of that which is the master-scieuce 
in the highest sense ; i, e. the political. 

The political science proved to be the chief science by 
several reasons and examples. 
I 2. The knowledge of the end useful. 
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G. The subject of ' the end " btlong** to moral, and there- 
foie to political philosophy. 
^ III. — 1, 2. We must not exject too great accuracy in 
Rubjects of moral investigation. 

3. These subjects having to do with cxjntingent matter, 
the conclusions arrived at must be of the same find. 

4, 5. The student, therefore, must be one who is willing 
to be content with this method of proof, and therefore must 
be an educated person. 

6. He must, therefore, not be young, because the young 
are inexperienced in the affairs of life. 

7. By the word young is meant young in character. 
6. The object of this treatise is not knowledge, but 

practice. 

IV. — 1. What is the aim of the political science, and the 
highest of all good ? 

2. AU agree in calling it happiness, but differ as to its 
definition. 

3. 4. Popular and philosophical theories on the subject 
are at variance. 

Certain notions respecting it, including that of the " idea^' 
enumerated. - - 

4. Aristotle proposes to consider the most reasonable. 

5. 6. Of the two methods of arguing ; namely, — ^The 
synthetical and analytical ; Aristotle chooses the latter, £ot 
the following reasons : — 

6. Things are known in two ways: (I.) Absolutely; 
(2.) Relatively to ourselves. 

In morals we must begin with the tHnga known to our* 
selves ; i. e. the phenomena, and work backwards from fects 
to causes ; sometimes it is even»sufiicient to know the fects 
without the causes. * 

7. The student of ethics should -listen to the advice ol 
Hesiod. 

** V. — 1. The majority derive their notions respecting hap- 
piness from the lives they lead. 

2. These are four : — (1.) The vulgar. (2.) The active. 
(3.) The contemplative. (4.) The money-getting. 

3. The vulgar consider that happiness consists in sensual 
pleasure. 

This is the life of the brute creation. 
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i, 5. The active think happii 
This is not the chief good, 
(1,) Because it resides i 
the 



a honoiirable distinction, 
rather than iii 



the 



(2.) Because it is sought for the sake of virtue. 
G. Is virtue then the cldef good] 

No, for a man may possess virtue, and jet Cut live nu 
active life. 

7. The contemplative life is omitted, and reserved for the 
last book, 

S, The money-getting think wealth ia happiness, 

(l.\ This life does violence to our natui'al constitution. 
(2.) Money is useful aa a means, but is not an end. 
' VI. — 1. The chief good is not the ideal good." 
Aristotle apologizes for denying the truth of Plato's theoiy. 

2. Plato did not allow the existence of ideas of things in 
wLichwe predicate priority and posteriority. 

The good is predicated in these. 

3. A unii^rsal idea could be predicated in only otic 
category. 

The good is predicated in all the categories. 

4. Of things under one idea there ia but one aciencjj ; of 
goods there are many Bciences. 

5. The ideal good, and the good of which it ia the ideii, 
must be in their essence identical. 

C. The theory, therefore, of the Pythagoreans and of 
Speuaippos is far more reasonable. 

7, 8. It may be objected to Aristotle's argument, that 
good^ are of two kinds : those "per se," and those "propter 
tiiia." Now Plato's theory applies to the former. 

y, 10. To this it may be answered — (1.) That even goods, 
"per ««," do not come under our definition. (2.) If tie 
ejiccies contain under it no individiialB, the theory is foolish. 

1 1 . Wby then is the term " good " applied to all goods ) 

Probably from analogy. 
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* 1q the originiJ. two words of vi . 
iiBDiely, f^ta uid dlot. Now i?(n ia the origiml archetypal fo 
•f cording to Plilo, existed from all eternity i I'lSoc ia Uie eiiating form 
or resemblance Co the Ilia, which is Tieible lo ua. Although the eternal 
nature of the Platonic tHa forbids us lu cull [t aii abstract idea, ;eC tbe 
■ ™!«rinn hftweeti lUa and lifot is precisolj tliat which inb^ta between 
tie obntract ui.d a 
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12 — 16. After all, if there was an ideal good, it would 1)9 
procticallj useless. 

VII. — 1 — 3. Happiness has been shown to be the chief 
good, as being the end of the master-science. 

It is now proved to be so, because it is the end of aU 
human actions. 

4, 5, There are three kinds of ends, of which the last i** 
that which is sought for its own sake alone, and happiness 
is this. 

6, 7. Happiness is also the chief good, because it is sel^ 
sufficient. 

8. Its definition arrived at in the following manner : — 
Happiness is the virtue of man, qud man. 

We shall discover man's virtue by seeing what his tpyovv^ 

9, 10. His epyoy must be something peculiar to him. 
This is the practical life of a being which possesses reasoOi- 
11. Such a being may be either obedient to reason, or 

have it and use it. 

We must, therefore, take that which is in energy, i. e, 
activity. 

12 — 16. The work of a good man, therefore, is an energy 
according to virtue ; if there are more virtues than one, 
according to the best virtue. 

Lastly, must be added the condition " in a perfect life." 

Hence the definition of happiness : — " An energy of the 
soul according to the best virtue in a perfect life." 

VIII. — 1. Aristotle confirms the correctness of his defini- 
tion of happiness by comparing it with the opinions of his 
predecessors. 

2. Goods have been divided by the Pythagoreans into 
external goods, goods of the body, and gocds of the soul. 
The goods of the soul have been always considered the 
highest. 

3. Aristotle defines happiness as a good of the souL 

4. The happy man has been said to live well, and to 
do well. 

The definition of Aristotle is almost identical. 

5 — 8. Others have said that either one virt-ie or all virtue 
is happiness. 

Aristotle says that happiness is not only virtue, but a 
Tirtuous energy. 



9. 10. A. fourth class hare made pleasure happinees, 
Aiiatotle makes happiness in its esaence, and "jier se,'' 

11. The onergiea of virtue, in fact, unite in themselves all 
'le qualities enumerated in. the Deliau inacriptioo. 
'" —14. External goods cannot make one happy, but it 
MM^ble, or at least not easy, to j «rfomi virtuous ener- 
Mea without a certain quantity of them. 
1 IX. — 1. la happiness got by learning, or habit, or cxe'r- 

r by the allotment of God, or by chance 1 
I 2. Whether it is the gift of God, does not belong to the 
sent mquiiy. 

1. It is at ajiy rate certain that it can be attaiiiod by 
ftrdeanung and care. 

-6. It cannot come by chance: (1.) BocauBc nature 
i her work by tlie best means. (2.) I'rom its veiy 
tion. (3.) It is the cud of the pohtical science. 
IT, Bmtes cannot be called happy. 
■3for children except from hope. 
1 8. Why /SiDf rt'Afiot is added, 
"" — 1. The necessity of adding the condition eV jiii/i 
_i leads to the conaideratJon of Solon's saying that wa 
^t to look to the end of life." 

2. Tlie Baying of Solon may he taJten in two senses :— 
(1.1 A man is happy when he is dead. 

(2.) He may then be safely 'said to have been happy. 
The first of these involves an absurdity. 

3, 4, The second leads to further (juestions : — 

(1.) May not a man be called happy whilst alive I 

• In Hdding the cuuditioa iv /JiV rfXiffj to his definition oF hippincu, 
A^tatle SWDIB to liave becnaiiiaated by mi eomeiit desire to invest tiap- 
liiaeB witb a propertyof periDiiueiiue, Giedueu, and stsbilit;. Hewisbed 
to rEpreaentthe liappy man as boyondthereacb of any liability to change- 
lie saw that thia irae irapoBBible in tbe case of bnman bsingSi but tbere 
ia nothing mpbiloeopbical in assuming a theoretical Htandnrd of this 
kind, eren thongh practically unattainable! any more than there is in 
pbjsioB in laying down the laws of matter and motioD. In monile we are 
■dl aoonatomed Eo recogniiE the prineiple that perserersnce To the enil 
i& B comse of ol)edience is required in order to obtain our final reward. 
'''When tbe righteous tnmeth away (irom his righteonaness, ail his rigbt- 
mmtax that he hath dune shall not be mentioned," &c.— Eiek. iriii. 
AadRgon. " He that endnretb unto the end, theeame cball be saved. "-• 
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(2.) Are not tlie dead affected by the fortunes of th 
living f 
5. With regs^ to the first of these, it is absard to be abl 
to say that a man lias been happy^ and yet not to be able t< 
Bay so when he is actually enjoying that happiness. 

6 — 13. But is external prosperity a |)art of happiness 
It is, but only to a certain extent ; for virtuous energies an 
very independent of it, and more permanent than anything. 

14. Therefore, whilst a happy man energizes, he may b 
pronounced happy, qua man. 

XI. — 1, 2. As to the second question, Aristotle decide 
that a man may he said to be unhappy on account of th< 
misfortunes of his descendants. 

3, 4. Or he may really be affected by them in a sligh 
degree, in the same way as horrors, not acted, but related 
affect us at the theatre. 

5. But still they cannot make the happy miserable, or th( 
miserable happy. 

XII. — 1. Philosopliers divided goods into honourable 
praiseworthy, and Ivvafxeic. 

Happiness cannot be a dvvafjiic, because dwafjiiig can b 
abused. 

2 — 4. It cannot belong to the class of things praised 
because praise implie-s reference to a higher standard. 

There cannot be a higher standard than the chief good. 
^ 5. Therefore happiness belongs to things honoured. 

XIII. — 1 — 4. As happiness is an energy of the sou 
according to virtue, we must know, (1) what virtue is 
(2) what the soul is. 

5, 6. The soul is divided first into two parts, the rationa 
and the irrational. 

7 — 9. The irrational into the vegetative and the appe 
titive. 

10 — 14. The rational soul into the properly rational, anc 
that which obeys reason. 

According to another principle of division, tie part obe 
dient to reason may be considered as belonging itc the irra 
tional souL 

15. Virtue is therefore twofold : — 
Intellectual, belonging to the rational soul. 
Moral, belonging to that which obeys reason* 



§:! 
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•y. — Aristotle has prepared the student for tb< 
iB of this book, which consist of &ii inquiry into the 
n and n&tnre of moral virtue ; firstly, by defining Imp- 
IB ' aa an energy of the soul according to virtue j and, 
idly, by dividing the virtues into moral and intellectual, 
Bordance with his assumed division of the human aoiil. 
I oon^deration of the moral virtues tajces precedence of 
': of the inteUectual, because the formation of moral 
a, and the consequent acquisition of moral virtue, must 
e first step to the imimpeded energy of the intellect, 
therefore to the attaimnent of intellectual virtue. It 
. be observed, that, as the foundation on 'which to build 
Jus moral system, Aiistotle assumes the existence in 
1 of certain capacities for virtue, which he denominates, 
the conclusion of the sixth book, ^vaiK^ dperii (natural 
me). These he conceives may be improved lay education 
. matured by habit, aud thus become " virtue proper." 
, although man does not by nature poHsess virtuous 
its, or even the commencements of these habit% Btill he b 
able of receiving virtuous impressions by instruction, and 
bcming habits by perfoiming acts of viilue and obedience. 
, according to Aristotle, " Virtue is the law of our 
re, under which law we are bom." The order in which 
questions connected with the subject of moral virtue are 
ited of, is 
(1.^ The means by which virtue is attmned. 
'" ) Its nature and definition. 

) An induction of particular instanceB. 
) Cert^ practical rules. 
!. — 1. IntelleetuaJ virtue is principally fthough not on- 
■'" for there is such a thing as " genius ) produced and 
ud by teacliing. 

. Moral virtue, as its etymology implies, by habit, 
Iftnal virtue is not innate^ 
(1.) Because that which is innate cannot be charged 
by habit. 
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4. (2.) In things innate^ the capacities exist in *::8 prior to 

the energies ; in virtue, the case is tLe reyerse. 

5. (3.) The practice of legislators bears testimony to the 

truth of this statement. 

6. (4.) Two opposite effects, virtue and vice, are due to 

one and the same cause, but mUwral causes can- 
not produce opposite effects. 
7 — 9. Hence we must prefer energies of a certain quality^ 
as on them ^e character of the habits depends. 

IL — 1, 2. Assuming for the present that moral acts must 
be done according to l£o dictates of right reason, and reserv- 
ing that subject for the sixth book, let us consider the nature 
of the acts themselves. 

3, 4. Warning the student again not to expect too much 
exactness in ethics. 

5 — 7. Looking at the question practically, we may ob- 
serve — 

(1.) That acts, which avoid excess and defect, produce 
virtue, whilst excess and defect destroy it. 
^, 9. (2.) Those acts which produce virtue are in their 
turn produced by^ virtue. 
III. — I. Pleasure and pain are the tests of moral habits 
being formed or not, because moral virtue is conversant with 
pleasures «id pains. This position is proved in the following 
way : — 

(1.) Because men commit sin for the sake of pleasure, 
and abstain from what is right through dread of 
pain. 

2. From this first reason Aristotle infers the justice of 
Plato's remark on the importance of a sound early education. 

3. (2.) Virtue is conversant with actions and feelings, and 

these are attended with pleasure and pain. 

4. (3.) Punishments cure by pain, and cures are effected 

by contraiies. 
(4.) Through the pursuit of pleasures and pains, habits 
are made better or worse. 

^. Hence virtue has been thought by some to be av/iBeia. 

<>. (5.) Pleasure and pain are, after all, the final causes of 
choice and aversion. 

T- (d.) Our ideas of pleasure and pain have from child- 
hood becoiu? as it were ingrained in our nature. , ^ 
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3. (7.) We make, more or less^ pleasure and pair the rule 
of our addons ; and on these our habits depend 
9, 10. (8.) Virtue is shown in' struggling with difficulty, 

and nothing is so difficult to resist as pleasure. 
17. — 1. It JiiAj be asked, what is meaiit by saying that 
we beoome just by performing just actions; are we not 
then already just, as in the case of the arts 1 
This question is answered — 

2. (1.) By observing that this is not the case in the arts, 
for a man is not a granmiarian, unless he speaks 
grammatically, because he understands the rules 
of grammar. 

3. (2.) Because the cases are not parallel; as in the arts 
we only consider the excellence of the produc- 
tion, in morals we look to the character and 
motires of the person. 

The three requisites, then, for a moral act are 
(h) Knowledge, 

(2.) Deliberate preference on its own account, 
(3.) Fixedness and stability. 
4 — 6. A man, therefore, is -^called virtuous if he acts on 
virions principles ; and to do this requires practice. 

7. The ma£»e8, however, think that theory without prac- 
Hce will be sufficient to make them virtuous. 

V. — 1 — 4. What, then, is the genus of virtue ? In that 
division of the soul- in which moral virtue resides, there are 
only three properties ; namely, passions, capacities, and 
habits. 
5, 6. Now virtue and vice are not passions. 

(1.) Because we are not called good or bad for our pas- 
sions. 
2.) "We are not praised or blamed for them. 
3.) "Virtue implies deliberate preference, passion does 

not. 

(4.) We are said to be moved by our passions, but.(f»- 
posed by virtues or vices. 

7. They are not capacities. 

(1.) For the first and second reasons given above. 
I2S Because our capacities are innate. 

8. Therefore virtue mustUte a habit. 

v/ VI. — 1, 2. What is the differentia of virtue \ 



I 
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All exoellenoe makes that of wliich it is the exoelleno^ 
good, and also its epyov. 

This is seen to be the cafie in the arts. 

Therefore, the case must be the same with moral excel- 
lence, *. 6. virtue. 

3. "Now, eyer3rthing continuous and divisible implies 
more, less, and equal 

4, 5. The equal is the mean between the other two, and 
is^ither absolute or relative. 

6. Now, every scientific man will seek the relative mean^ 
and avoid the extremes. 

7. If this is the case in art and science, d JbrUori, virtue 
will do the same. 

8. In actions and feelings, there are an excess, a mean, and 
a defect, and the mean is relative. 

9. Again, we may be wrong in many ways ; but there is 
only one right way : now, this right way is the mean, snd 
the wrong ways are the excess and defect. 

■• 0* Virtue, therefore, is " habit founded on, and exer- 
cismg deliberate preference, in a mean relative to ourselves^ 
defined by right reason, and according to the definition of a 
man of moral wisdom." 

11. Hence, in its essence, virtue is a mean, but if consi- 
dered with reference to the standard of excellence, it is the 
highest extreme (axporrn:), 

12 — 14. It must be remembered, however, that some 
actions and feelings do not admit of a mean, and are there- 
fore in all cases blame-worthy. 

VII. — 1. This chapter contains a catalogue of particular 
examples illustrating the general principle. 

2. (1.) Courage is a mean, on the subject of fear and con- 

fidence, between rashness and cowardice. 

3. (2.) Temperance a mean on the subject of some plea- 

sures and pains, but especially pleasures, between 
intemperance and a nameless extreme. 

4. (3.) Liberality on the subject of money, between prodi- 

gality and niiberality. 

5. (4.) Magnificence, only on matters of great expense, 

between vulgar ostentation and meanness. 

6. (5.) Magnanimity, on the subject of great honoia^ 

between empty boating and little-mindednesa. 
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' 7--9. (6.) A nameless virtae, on the subject of small ho* 

noorsy between ambition and the absence of it 
10. (7.) Meekness, between irascibility, or passion, and 
insensibility to the feeling of anger. 
11—16. (8.) Three seyeral virtues ; namely — 

(a.) With respect to truth j truthfulness, between arro- 
gance and fidse modesty. 
(5.) With respect to ''the pleasant" in amusement^ 
graceful wit, or easy pleasantry, between ribaldry 
Kffoone^ a^^wnish^ ^ 

(c) With respect to " the pleasant ** in the intercourse 
of life i Mendahip, between flattery and the being 
OYer-complaisant and moroseness. 
17—19. (9.) Two mean states in the feelings. 

(a.) Modesty, between bashfulness and impudence. 
(b.) Indignation, between envy and malevolence. 
VUI. — 1 — L The extremes are in opposition to each 
<^ef, iand the mean to bdth. 
^ 5,6. But the extremes are more repugnant to each other 
^-^ than each of them is to the mean. 

7 — 9. This may take place either from the nature of the 
(means themselves, or firom the constitution of the person. 

IX. — 1, 2, Aristotle recapitulates briefly the description 
of lAoral virtue, and states that therefore it is difficult of 
Attainment. Hence he gives three useful practical rules for 
arriving at the mean. 

3. (1.) Go farthest from that extreme which is most 
opposed to the mean. 

4. (2.) Stru^le against that to which you have the strongest 
propensity. 

5. (3.) Beware of pleasure. 
6 — 8. As it is difficult to hit the mean exactly, slight 

deviations are pardonable. Ko exact casuistical rules can be 
iaid down : our moral sense must be our guide. 



BOOK III. 



IfUroductory, — The principle of all moral action is 
ipeaiSf Le, what is commonly termed moral choice, or 
deliberately preferring one act or one coTuse oi Qi«^ti 



wpoaip^ 
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to any other, on sound moral grounds, under the direction 
of right reason. It is this which determines the moral 
quality of an act ; it is the principal ^art of the differential 
property which distinguishes the habit of virtue from an- 
other. Hence Aristotle now proceeds to treat of this Bub- 
ject, and other subjects immediately and intimately connected 

with it. 

Now of these, the first, and most important, as lying at 
the yeiy threshold of the inyestigation, is the freedom of the 
human wilL On the establishing of this doctrine depends 
the whole question of human responsibility, and yet it is a 
doctrine which Aristotle could not assume at once, because 
views had been held respecting it which required refutation. 
Socrates had held that all the virtues were sciences j there- 
fore, that vice was the result of iguoranoe ; that no one sins 
contrary to knowledge ; and therefore, that vice is involim- 
tary. Plato held that virtue was voluntary, because the 
natural bias of the will was towards good, but that a vicioufl 
state was an unnatural one — a morbid action, as it were, and 
therefore involuntary. 

Aristotle agreed with Plato so &u: as to maintain that a 
bias towards virtue is the normal condition of the wilL He 
saw, also, that when habits are formed, they are often beyond 
our power, because they have become a second nature ; and 
that the reason why we are responsible for them is because 
we are responsible for the original formation of them ; but 
jtj ll he believes that the will is necessarily free. 
^^He supports this view by many arguments, and amongst 
them, by the common-sense view of the case, as shown in the 
practice of legislators. His argument is somewhat of the 
same kind as that of Bishop Butler (Analogy, Part I. a vL), 
where he says, that whatever our abstract opinion may be 
respecting the doctrine of necessity as influencing practice, 
there can be no doubt that men deal with one another as if 
they were free agents, nor could civil society hold together 
on any other principles. Educate a child in the principles 
of fatalism, and however delighted he may be at first with 
his freedom from responsibili^, he would soon discover the 
error in which he had been brought up, immediately he came 
abroad into the world, and would do somewhat very soon, 
for which he would be delivered over into the hands of dvil 



The third book commeuoea with an analyaa of the nature 
ipf the Uoliaiov and axovaior ; Aristotle then prooeeds to 
^lacusB the subject of upoalpetrig. Next, as Trpoalpcme is 
ubBequeat to the deliberative process, deliberation is next 
reated of ; and lastly, the subject of the will. These points 
!)0DUp7 the fiiat live chapters ; and here Michelet conmdei-s 
he first part of the treatise to terminate. He divides the | 
Ethics into three parts ; the first of which treats of the ' 
n boniun ; the second, of the virtiuee in detul ; the 
I, of the instrumentals to virtue. 
— 1. The consideratioiiof the volunttu^andinvolnntAiy 



(1.) Because voluntary acts are prised or blamed , 

involuntary acts pardoned or pitied. 
(2.) Because it vnll he useful to le^^tors to do so. 
2. Involuntary acts are of two feind*— - 
. (I.)r4,!,n(2.),.8,-i,,«,„.. 
' ^j fiiaiit ia meant that of which the prmaple or cause is 



3, 4. There are also acts of a mixed nature. For example, 
lose which we do from fear of greater evils, 

5, 6, These acts most resemble voluntary acta, because the 
rinciple of action is in the agent. 

7, 8. But abstractedly they are perhaps to be considered 
ivoluntary. 

These acts are, according to drcnmstances, praised, blamed, 
r pardoned, 

9. There are some acts ■which nothing should induce us 
)do. 

10, But it is difficult to dedde in many eases what we 
[fat to prefer to do, and still. m.ore so to abide by our 



1 1. The points of difierence between these acts and volnn- 
ly and involuntaiy acts fiirther considered. 

12. Everything which we do for the sake of the pleasant 
d the honourable is voluntary. 

S3. Acts done through ignorance {ci iiyvotav) are eithei 
n-volnntaiy or involuntary. ^ 

14. If repented o^ they are involuntary. 

15, 16. !^porance of the principles of justice and eip^ 
^enc^ {iyvowy) is always held as voluntarj and inezciisablu 
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17 — 20. Oases of ignorance brought forward which are 
pardonable if followed by repentance. 

21. The Yolnntary is defined as that of which the pnnciplo 
is in the agent knowing the circumstances of the act. 

22 — ^24. That acts done under the influence of passion and 
anger are not involuntary, proved by six reasons.^ 

IL — 1. Deliberate pi-eference {wpoaipKno) must be con- 
sidered, because it is the moral principle which determines 
the moral quality of an act. 

2. It is a species of the voluntary. 

3. It is not desire — 

(1.) Because irrational beings participate in desire and 

anger, but not in irpoaLptviQ, 
(2.) Because the incontinent man acts from desire, and 
not from irpoaipEffiQ'j the continent frx>m irpoai' 
petTiQ, and not from desire. Therefore they can be 
evidently separated. 
They are often opposed. 

Desire, and not irpoaipeaig, has to do with pleasure 
and pain. 

4. Still less is it anger, for the same reasons. 

5. It is not volition, though it approaches very near it. 
(1.^ Because we wish for impossibilities. 

(2.) We wish things which are not in our own power. 

6. (3.) Volition is for the end, and not the means. 
It is not opinion simply, 

7. (1.) Because opinion is of things eternal and impossible. 
(2.) Its quality is determined by truth and fedsehood, 

not by virtue and vice. 
It is not some particular opinion, because 

* The following table will explain- the division of acts adopted in tfaif 
chapter :— 

Voluntaiy Acts. XnToluntary. Mixed. 

1 I ! 

Done Done throagh By Throagh Praised. Blamed. Pardoned. Not 
knowingly, ignorance of constraint, ignorance par- 

tfie prindple. of the fact. donaA 

Repented of. Not repented of 

(Inmvntaiy). (Non-volnntary)- 
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S. (l.\ Moral cbaiacter is determined by onr vpoalpitnQ, 

9. (2.) We deliberately prefer to take a thing or not ; wo 

form an opinion as to its nature. 
(3.) UpoaipetTic is praised for the rightness of its object ; 
^o^n for its truth. 

10. (4.) We form opinions respecting subjects we do not 
know. 

(5.) Some persons form good opinions, but exerdae a 

bad wpoaipetriC' 
11. The definition, therefore (nominally), of the object oi 
▼pootpcfftc is ft voluntary act which has been previou^y the 
i I object of deliberation. 

HL — 1. The object of deliberation is that about which a 
f^Monable man would deliberate. 
2,3. No one deliberates about things eternal, or about 

which come to pass by nature, necessity, or chance. 
^or about eveiythmg human, if it is not brought about 
ty our own agency. 
^ ^or about the exact sciencea 

^ But besides the three principles of causation — ^nature, 
iiecessity, and chance— there is a fourth ; namely, mind or 
inMect 

i 5» The object of deliberation, therefore, is that which 
<^iQeB to pass through this fourth cause, which is in our 
power, and which is imcertain as to its event. 

6. We also deliberate about means, not ends. 

7. If there are more means than one, deliberation deter- 
mines which is the better. 

If only one, it determines how it can be done by this, and 
JO it goes backwards by an analytical process imtil it either 
meets with an impossibility, or the first cause, which is the 
first step in the constructive process. 

8. It is^ therefore, a species of investigation. 

9, 10. We deliberate sometimes about the instruments, 
sometimes the use of them. 

11^ 12. Deliberation and deliberate preference differ in 
that we are not obliged after all to choose the means re- 
specting which we have deliberated, but if we do choose them, 
we are exercising irpoaipetriQ, and therefore its definition is 
the deliberate desire of things in our power. 
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rV. — 1, 2. Yolition w of the end, but is its object tlw "* 
good or the apparent good 1 

3. The good man wishes for the real good. The bad uuHi 
for that which he thinks good. 

4. The case is analogous to that of the senses. 

5. The above constitutes the principal difference between 
the good and the bad man. 

6. In determining what they ought to wish for, the masses 
are deceived by pleasure. 

Y. 1, 2. If the end is the object of volition, and the means 
the object of deliberation and deliberate preference, the ac6^ 
respecting them must be voluntary ; now with these acts vir*^ 
tuous energies are conversant, therefore virtue is voluntaiy^ 
Therefore vice is volimtary; for, if we can do, we cac^ 
abstain. 

If vice is not voluntary, 

3. (1.) We must deny that man is the origin of hic^ 
actions. 
4, 5. (2.) The principles would be in our power, and the 
acts which result from them would not be. 
The practice of legislators confirms Aristotle's view. 

6. They even punish ignorance itself if self-caused. 

7. Especially ignorance of the law. 

8. If it be objected that the guilty person ooul4 not paj 
attention enough to understand the law, the answer is^ tibat 
vice has caused the inability. 

9 — 11. Moreover, vicious acts, which are in our power, 
produce vicious habits, and therefore we are responsible for 
them. 

12, 13. (3.) Bodily fiiults which are in our power are 
blamed, and no others; therefore vice, being 
blamed, must be considered as in our power too. 

14. If it be objected that all aim at what they think good, 
but have not power over the conception which they form of it, 
the answer is, if we are the causes of our habits, we are also 
of our imaginations. 

15. If it be objected that vice is involimtary, because it ib 
owing to ignorance of the end, !ihe answer is, that in that 
case virtue is involuntary. 

16. Besides, if the notion we form of the end is due to 
nature, still the means are in our power. \ 
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' IV, 18. ll'Tirtue is voumtary, ™e must be so. 

1 9, 20. Still, habits, wlLen formed, ai^ not so miicb in mu 
power aa tho acts were. 

,VI. — 1. Courage is a mean state on tlie subjecte of fear 
uid confidence. 

Fear is defined " The expectation of evil." 

2. Now some evils, such as diagrace, we ought to fear. 
The brave man can have nothing to ilo 'with these, 

3, 4. Others, ^ain, we ought not to fear ; as poverty, ie. ; 
still he who is fearlesa of these evils is not termed brave, 
except metaphorically. 

5. The brave man, therefore, has to do with the most ter- 
rible of all things i. e. deatL 

6 — 8. Tet not with all kinds of death, but only death in 
battle. 

Still tKe brave tnjin will be fearless in nokness or in a 
a at sea, hut not from the same cause that sailors are. 
I ViL — 1, 2. Things terrible are of two kinda 

(1.) "Cmp iybpuiro,: (2.) liar AvOpuiwor. 

I Every man of sense will fear the former. 
I The latter differ in magnitude. 

3. And may be feared too much or too little. 
^ 4. The brave man fears or feels confidence at what ha 

jht, as he ought, when he ought, and for the right motive. 
\ 5. This motive is ™ aiXit: 
He who is in the extreme of fearlessness may be caOed 

if ho is in the extreme of confidence, Sparse- 
I 8. He who is in the extreme of fear, iuXag. 
, 9] 10. The brave man, the coward, and the rash, are all 
mTersant with the same things. 
1 11. Suicide is the act of a coward, 
I VUL — ^1 — 4. There are five other forms of coni-age. 
(1.) Political courage. 
The motive of this b not the abstractedly honourable; ro 
I Ka\6y ; but honourable distinction, ri/ii(. 

5 — 7. Courage arimng from experience. 
The difference between this and real courage is esempli- 
L fied by a comparison becweim the conduct of regular troopi 
K -vid th&t of a native mihtiii. 
Er 8 — 10. (3.) Courage anamg from auger. 
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This is not for the sake of the right motive, but in obe* 
dience to the dictates of an irrational passion. 

11 — 13. (4.) The courage of the sanguine. 

Their courage is based upon like motives with that of tlM 
experienced. 

In unexpected perils it often &ils. 

14, 15. (5.) The courage of the ignorant.* 

This is even worse thsui that of the sanguine ; for when 
they find they are deceived in their estimate of the dangeiv 
they fly. 

IX. — 1. Courage has more to do with fear tluKC ooafir-^ 
dence. 

2, 3. It is painful and more difficult to attain than temr'^ 
perance. 

Not but that its end is pleasant, although the means t^ 
that end are painful. 

4, 5, The fact that the brave man feels pain, not only doe^ 
not diminish, but rather increases his reputation. 

6. It is plain, therefore, that it is not possible to energize^ 
with pleasure in all the virtues. 

7. Though mercenaries are less brave, still they may be the 
best fighters. 

X. — 1. Courage and temperance are first discusse<^ be- 
'Cause they are the virtues of the irrational part of the sonL 
Temperance is a mean state on the subject of pleasure. 
2, 3. Pleasures are of two kinds. 
(1.^ Those of the soul. 
(2.) Those of the body. 
4 — 10. Temperance belongs to the latter. 
But not to those of sight, hearing, or smell, except aod* 
dentally, nor of taste, except in a slight degree. 

1 1. It has to do with the pleasures of touch. 

Touch belongs to us not so fer forth as we are men, but 
so &r forth as we are animals, and therefore is the lowest of 
the senses. 

12. Even the more liberal pleasures of touch are those 
which are excluded from those with which temperance and 
intemperance are conversant. 

XI. — 1 — 3. Desires are of two kinds. 

* ''O rote aXXoic iLfiaOia fikv ^p&aoQf Xoyiafihi; ik 6kvov ^Ipci.^ 
Ihac. ii. 40. See a]t3 Herod. tU. 49. 
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(I.) Commoa and natural. 
(2.) Feculicir and acquired. 
I the former, errors are seldom met with. 
L the latter, they are fiuquent. 

lie intemperate are in excess under all circuiostam-ea. 
If the desires are ■wrong, they delight m them 
f the defflres are innocent, they delight in them more 
n they ought, 
i, 6. The difference between temperance and courage eon- 

the relation which they respectively bear to pains. 
Tor example, a man is called brave for bearing pain, but) 
tperate for not feeling pain at the absence of pleasure. 
1. The character which ia in the defect as to pleasure haa 
because it is never found. 
8. The chapter concludes with the character of the 
rrste man. 

. — 1. Intemperance seems more volimtary than coward- 
and therefore more blameworthy. 
(1.) Because fear ^vee a shock to the natural character, 

and throws it off its balance. 
(2.) Though cowardice as a habit is more Tolnn- 
taiy than intemperance, still particular acta of 
cowardice are less voluntaiy. 
The term aKoKama, because of its etymological meaning, 
pplied to the faults of children metaphorically, because 
area amd children require KoKairtc. 

S — 7.- Since deares, if not controlled, will increase, the 
t of the soul in which they reside should be obe(^ent to 
tOD, and be in harmony with it. 



BOOK IV. 



This book requires but few words by way 

introduction. It consists of a continuation of that siib- 

which Aristotle touched upon briefly in outline in the 

book, and commenced in detail in the sixtb chapter 

3ook ill. Tho virtues investigated here are magni- 

liberality, magnanimity, and fiXm-i/im in the beat 

of the term, meeknes% the three Botool 'litl'UB. 
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and the sense of shame, which Aristotle decidee is to be 
considered as a passion or feeling, rather ihask a virtue. 

The second book of the Bhetoric, and the characters of 
Theophrastns, should be compared with the discussion of the 
moral virtues in this book. 

I. — 1. Liberality is a mean on the subject of possessions or 
property. 

Property is that, the value of which is measured by money. 

2. The extremes are ilKberality and prodigality. 

The epithet prpdigal is sometimes applied to the intem- 
perate. 

3. This application of the term is incorrect. 

4. Liberality has more to do with giving thaa vrith 
receiving. 

(1.) For the former is the use of money, the latter only 
the way of acquiring it. 
It is more honourable to do than to receive good. 
To abstain from receiving is easier than to give ; 
and those who abstain from receiving are rather 
praised for justice. 
6, 7. The motive of liberality is to /co^Xov. 
The liberal will give to proper objects, and in proportion 
to liis means. 

8. The libend will not receive from improper souroeGf, nor 
be fond of asking £a.vours, nor be carelessly extravagant, , 

9. Though the liberal man will not look overmuch to his 
own interest, still his profiiseness will be proportioned to 
his means. 

10. Those who inherit wealth are most liberal. 
It is not easy for the liberal man to be rich. 

11. Therefore men sometimes upbraid the un&imess of 
fortime. 

12. The liberal differs from the prodigal 
Kings cannot be prodigal 

13. The liberal differs from the prodigal in receiving. 
The relation of the liberal man to the feelings of pleasure 

and pain. 

14. Definition of the extremes. 

15. Prodigality shown to be better than illiberality. 

16. 18. Prodigals are often guilty of meannesses in order 
to supply resources for their extravagance, and aretgenemll^ 
intemneratet. 
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19. HHberaHly ia incnrable. 
20—24. Yarious forms of illiberalitj. 
25. nUberaHly is worse than prodigalitji and is the ex* 
tieme to which men are most liable, 
n. — 1. Magnificence is appropriate expenditure in great 

2. Propriety depends — 
1.^ On the relation of the expense to the expender. 
2.) On the object of the expense. 
3.) On the quantity expended. 

3. The defect is meamiess, the excess, bad taste and volgar 
profosioiL 

i Magnificence implies in some degree science. 
0. The motive is to KoXoy. 
I 6. IQie magnificent man will d/ortiori be liberal 

Magnificence is of two kinds :— (1.) Public. (2.) Private, 
7^12. The poor man cannot be magnificent. 
13, 14. The extremes described. 
m ^bese two habits, though vicious, are neither hurtful, nor 
^ very disgracefuL 

Q[.<— 1. The nature of magnanimity in the abstract dis- 
^v^red firom considering it in the concrete. 

The magnanimous man is " He who, being worthy, esti- 
"i^tes his own worth highly." 

2. He whose worth is low, and who estimates it lowly, is 
*inodest'1nan. 

3, 4. The extremes are the vain man and the little- 
niinded. 

5. The magnanimous man, as to his merits, is in the 
lughest place, as to his estimate of himself, in the mean. 

6. He is conversant with honour. 

7. He must be a good man. 

8. Magnanimity is an ornament of the virtues. 

The magnanimous man will accept honour from the good 
^th moderate gratification, but not &om others. 

9. JB success or failure, he will behave with modera* 
tion. 

10. 11. Instances of good fortune are thought to contribute 
^magnanimity; but without virtue men may be supercilious, 
"^t they cannot be magnanimous. 

12 — 19. The character of a magnanimous man. will dis- 
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play itself in liis views and conduct as to all the Tiiiaei^ 
and even in his gait^ voice, and manners. 

20, 21. The little-minded and vain are not vidons ; hot 
rather, the former idle, the latter foolish. The little-minded 
are the worst of the two, and much opposed to the meaa 
state. 

rV. — 1. There is a nameless virtue, the object-matter ci 
which is small honours. 

It bears the same relaticn to magnanimity which libenJiby 
does to magnificence. 

2. It is nameless, because we use the term (fnXori/iia som^' 
times as praise, sometimes as reproach. 

3. As the mean is as it were vacant, the extremes appeal 
to contend for the middle place. 

Y. — 1. Meekness is a mean state which has anger for ii 
object-matter. 

Its extremes are irascibility and insensibility to anger. 

2. The characteristic of the meek is propriety as to th 
feeling of anger under all circumstances. 

3. Insensibility to anger is blameworthy and slavish. 

4. The excess cannot exist in all the categories, as thar 
evil would then destroy itself 

The different varieties of irascibility are — 

5. 8. The choleric, the bitter, and the ill-tempered. 
Irascibility is most opposed to the mean. 

Although a precise rule cannot be laid down, still slight 
transgressions are not blamed. 

VI. — 3. In the social intercourse of life, there is a yirtna 
which, though nameless, may be called friendliness. 

It may be defined as friendship, minus the feeling of 
affection. 

1, 2. The characters in the extremes are — 

(1,) "ApevKoi, men-pleasers, or the over-complaisant. 
(2.) AvtTKoXoiy the cross and quarrelsome. 

4, 5. This virtue is true politeness, or good-breeding ; it 
avoids giving pain, it aims at giving pleasure. The -polite 
man will regulate his behaviour towards persons of di&rent 
ranks by a regard to propriety. 

He will only inflict pain for the sake of giving greatei 
pleasure. 

6. He who aims solely al giving pleasure is apevKog. ^ 
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He vho does so from selfishness is jcoXaf . 
Vn. — 1, 2. The virtue which has truth for its object 
loatter has no name, but it may be called truthMnesa. 

3. The exoess is arrogancey tiie defect &lse modesty. 
The foimer is more Uameable than the latter. 

4, 5, Truthfulness does not mean truthfulness in ooi^- 
traetSy for that is justice, but in all words and actions, even 
those which are of slight importance. 

The truthful rather inclines to the defect than the excess, 
«8 being better taste. 

6, 7. Arrogance for the sake of honour, not so blameablo 
S8 for the sake of money. 
^ 8. The falsely-modest haye more refinement than the 
lUTogant. 

9. False modesty sometimes proceeds fix)m arrogance. 

VIIL — 3. In periods of relaxation, the social virtue is 
gnioeful, or polished wit, or easy pleasantry (EvrpaTreXla). 

1, 2. The extremes are buffoonery and clownishness. 

4. Tact peculiarly belongs to the mean habit. 

The difference between polished wit and the reverse may 
^ seen in the wit of the old and new comedy. 

5. The ehrpcLTreXog will jest, but he will jest as a gentleman 
ou^t, and not so as to pain or distgust any one. He will 
We tact and good taste. 

6. The buffoon will sacrifice himself or anybody to a 
joke. 

The clownish will neither jest himself, nor be amused with 
ihe jests of others. 

IX. — 1. The sense of shame is rather a passion or feeling, 
tiian a virtue. 

Its physical effects are somewhat like those of fear. 

2. It is especially suitable to youth. 

An older person ought to do nothing to be ashamed of. 

3. The feeling of shame is no proof of a man being good. 
Hypothetically it may be a worthy feeling. 

Because shamelessness is bad, it does not follow that the 
flense of shame is a virtue. 

4. In like manner, continence, properly speaking, is iu>t a 
virtue, but a kind of mixed virtue. 
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BOOK V 

IfUroauetary,^-'The analysis of a subject by conteimplaftim 
its ideal nature is a course by no means suited to the ptae- 
tical txim of Aristotle's mind. He prefers, therefore^ gene- 
rally speaking, to consider virtues, not in the abstract^ boi 
in the concrete, as the quality of an act, or as the charao- 
teristic of a moral agent. In this way he proceeds to trcai 
of justice and injustice. He first investigates the nature 
Df just and unjust actionss and of the just and unjust man, 
and thus arrives at his definition and description of justioe 
and injustice. Of course, it is plain, from the nature of 
mond habits, that the knowledge of the princij^ of one 
contrary, namely, justice, conveys to us an aoquaintKOce 
with the principles of the other ccmtrary, injustice. 

Now a man is termed unjust, for two reasons : — ^firstly, 
as being a transgressor of the law, whether that be the 
written or the unwritten ; and. Secondly, as being unequal 
or un&ir, as taking more of good, and less of evil, which 
comes to the same thing, than he has a right and title ta 
Hence injustice, and therefore justice, is of two kinds ^ 
(1) a habit of obedience to law j (2) a habit of equality. 

Now, as law, in the most comprehensive acceptation of 
the term, implies the enactment of all the principlea of 
virtue which are binding on mankind as members of a 
social commxmity (which, be it remembered, Aristotle con- 
siders their proper normal condition), the only difS»ience 
between universal justice (1) and imiversal virtue is, that 
the habit of obedience to the fixed principles of moral recti- 
tude is, when considered absolutely, termed virtue, when 
considered relatively to others, justice. 

This universal justice is not the justice which Aristotle 
considers in this book ; as of course it forms the n^bject- 
matter of his whole treatise (at least the whole of tiuit 
division of it which treats of moral virtue), if we take into 
consideration the additional condition o£»" relation." 

Particular justice, which he does investigate, is of two 
kinda^ distributive and corrective. The former is a virtuous 

\ 
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babity vHch, strictly speaking, can only be exercised by niaa 

in liis capacity as a fh^ citizen intrusted with political fcino- 

^OLSf either legislatiye or executive, for it deals with the 

distributicm, according to merit, of the public rewards and 

pnoiahments of a state. But the exercise of this virtue is 

hy no means so limited as this idea of it would lead ub at 

hsb sight to suppose. For, in the first place, in the j6nee 

states d[ Greece, every citizen was, to a certain extent^ in* 

trusted with these functions, which is not the case under the 

modem system of politfcal institutions ; and, in the second 

place, analogically, the same principles, muUUM mtUcmcks, will 

regulate our conduct in the distribution of rewards and 

punishments, towards children, dependants, and so forth. 

Besides, it is scarcely conceivable in how many instances 
a man is tilled upon to act as a judge, and to exercise his 
judicial functions as a divider and distributor of honours and 
rewards, of censures and of punishments, and thus to keep 
in mind the principles whidi Aristotle here lays down of 
equality and impartiality. 

When we contemplate justice as one of the divine attri- 
butes, it is distributive justice to which we allude. €k>d will,, 
and always has, dealt with mankind on principles of justice,, 
which are in accordance with, and proportioned to, the 
position amongst ci*eated beings in which he has hhnself 
placed him. He is the distributor of rewards and punish*^ 
ments tp every man according to his works, the punisher 
of the ungodly, the rewarder of them that diligently seek 
him. He doubtless weighs well, with that strict and un- 
erring justice of which Omniscience alone is capable, the 
circumstances and privileges of each individual, according to 
that analpgy which is implied in the following words of 
inspiration : — '^ To whom much is given, from, him much 
shall be required.** 

The second division of particular justice may also be- 
viewed in two lights. Firstly, as that habit by which the 
state, either by criminal or civil processes, corrects the in- 
equalities which unjust conduct produces between man and 
man ; and, Secondly, as the habit, the observance of which, 
prevents individuals from violating the principles of equality 
which we are bound to observe in our d' alings or intercourM" 
with each other. 

c 2 
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We may illustrate the natiire of corrective justice by 
reference to our own judicial system in the following way :— 
In civil actions, such as for assault, seduction, kc, the amount 
of the injury inflicted is estimated in the form of damages. 
The defends^t is presumed to have more than he ought, and 
the plaintiff less by this amount, and the equality is re- 
stored by the former paying to the latter the damages 
assessed by the jury. In crimin al ca ses — ^the state, and not 
the person against whom the offence has actually been com- 
mitted, is considered the injured party. A certain diminu- 
tion has taken place in the public security of life and 
property, and the balance is restored by the penalty, either 
as to person or property, which the law inflicts. 

There still remain to be considered the principles of com- 
mutative justice ; but these Aristotle has not laid down 
quite so clearly as he has those of the other two divisions. 
He, evidently, as fer as can be seen from the fi^^^.chapter, 
considers it as a branch of corrective justice, but, at the 
same time, as regulated in some degree by the principles of 
distributive justice also. Equality is maintamed by an 
equivalent payment for the commodities exchanged or pur- 
chased ; and, therefore, arithmetical proportion is observed, 
as in correcbivg.. justice ; but this equivalent is estimated, 
and the commodities and the parties compared, according to 
the law of geometrical proportion. 

There is one point which requires observation as presenting 
an apparent difficulty. How is it that Aristotle considers 
natural justice as a division of political justice, whereas it 
might be supposed that the immutable principles of jus- 
tice were implanted in, and formed a part of man's nature^ 
antecedently even to any idea of his social condition as a 
member of political society? The answer to this ques- 
tion is, that the natural state of man is his social condition. 
Under any other circumstances, it would be in vain to look 
for the development of any one of his fSeunilties. The his- 
tory of the human race never presents man to us except in 
relation to his fellow-man. Even in savage life, the rude 
elements of civil society are discoverable. If we could con- 
ceive the existence of an individual isolated frt)m the rest of 
his species, he would be a man only in outward form, he 
would possess no sense of right and wrong, no moral sf nti< 
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ments, no ideas on the subject of natural justioQ. The 
priuciples of natural justice are doubtless immutable and 
etenud, and would be the same had the man never existed ; 
bot as &r as man is concerned, the development of them 
iQUst be sought for in him as we £nd him j that is, in his 
social condition, and no other. 

In the tenth chapter Aristotle treats of equity , the prin- 
ciples of which furnish the means of correcting the imperfec- 
tions of law. These imperfections are unavoidable, because, 
^m the nature of things, the enactments of law must be 
^versal, and require adaptation to particular cases. 

L — 1, 2. Justice is roughly defined as the habit from 
^Mch men are apt to pe^orm just actions and entertain 
just wishes. 

Iniustioe is the contrary habit. 
; 3,4. The same capaoil^r ai>d science comprehends mthin 
its sphere contraries, but a habit cannot be of contraries. 

And if we know the things connected with a habit, we 
blow the habit itself. 

5 — 7. Therefore, if we know what &oiKoy means, we know 
"^nat ZiKaiov and ZiKaiocrvvq mean. 
Kow, 6.I1KOV implies the unlawM and the unequal. 
Therefore, the just is the lawful and the equal. 
8^ — 11. The object of the law is to direct and enforce 
virtue. 

12 — 14. Therefore, justice, which has to do with law, is 
perfect virtue, considered not absolutely, but relatively. 

U. — 1 — 5. Besides this universal justice, there is a parti- 
colar justice also, which is violated whan the law is broken 
for the sake of gain. 
It differs from universal justice as a part from a whole. 
6, 7. The consideration of universal justice is dismissed. 
8. 9. Particular justice is of two kinds. 

Distributive of the honours, &c. of the state. 
Corrective, in transactions between man and man. 
Transactions are twofold — ^voluntary and involuntary. 
m. — 1. Justice implies equality. 
The equal is a mean between more and less. 
Therefore the just is a mean. 

2. It is conversant witk four terms at least, two persooi 
and two things. 
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3 — 7. DiBtributive justice paya respect to the relatii 
Clients of the pereona, and in it geometrical proportion 
observed. 

rV. — 1 — 3. The proTince of corrective justiw 
tione of all kinda. 

In it DO respect is paid to pereona. 

The object of it is to remedy inequalities of loss and gain 

Under these terms are included all cases of wrong ; aa t1 
doer of a. wrong may be considered as a gainer, and tl 
injured party a loser. 

The proportion observed ia arithmetical. 

i. The corrective just is a mean bet^reen loss knd gain, 

5. The judge is a living personification of the principle. 

6, 7. From hia remedying inequahty according to the m 
of arithmetical proportion, arises the etymology of the ' 

8 — 10. The method of determining the mean explaine 
ftnd illustrated. 

v.— 1. The Pythagoreana were wrong in conadering 
liation (uxXuic) as justice. 

That it is not distributive justice, is self-evident. 

It is not corrective justice, because in many cases 
be unjust. 

2. By retaliation (mr* avaXoytai') civil society 
together. 

3. This proportion is attained by what Anstotle tern 
diametrical conjunction. 

And equality ia produced by observing the relative pr 
portion between persona and things. 

4. This caimot be effected without a common measure. 
5 — 9. This common measure ia demand, or its substitut 



lCt--13. It is the least fluctuating standard of value, ai 
a pledge that we can at any time got what we want. 

14, 15. Justice differs from all the otber virtues in t 
following respect ; that they are mean states, whereas 
justice TO Bitatiov is itself the mean. 

In conclnsiOD, Aristotle defines justice and injustice. 

"VT.— -1, 3. It does not follow that a man is unjust 1 
oauae he commits an unjust act. 

3. Political justice is that which exists between m 
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free conunufiitv, and this, aa well as abatroct justice, is 
'ttie object of Aristotle's inve^gation. 

7. Juetice la the cases of aiaater and slave, father and 
d>ild, is not the same aa political justice ; but that betweon 
Itnsband and wife most resembles it. 

VIL — 1. Political or social justice ia of two kinds. 
(1.) NatuTftL (2.) Legal 

The former is ereiywhere the same, the latter ia arbitrary. 

2, 3. They are wrong who hold that all things jaat are 
tnatters of law. and that there is no natural imchangeable 

inciple of justice. 

i. Legal justice depends upon agreement, and variea in 
different countries, like their measures of com and wine. 

5, 6. Before a thing is committed, it is nnjuat (aSiKov) ; 

ken committed, it is an act of injustice {hSltctifia) ; so like- 

lae, & just act is SiKruoTrpayiiia, the correction of an unjust 

fc, SiKaiufiu. 

VnT — 1, 3. The justice or injustice of an act is deter- 

ined by its being voluntary or involuntary. 

3 — 6. A voluntary act ia that which is done knowingly, 

it by compulsion nor by accident. 

Tr Voluntary acta are done from deliberate preference, ot 

( 8, 9, If a hurt takes place accidentally, it ia an accident. 

If without wicked intent, it is an error. 
. 10, If knowingly, but without previous deliberation, it is 
' 1 unjust act. 

11, 13. If a man acta on irpoalpeaic, be is an unjust man. 
J 13. He who acts justly on jrpoaipfaii; is a just man. 

1 X. — 1. Can a man be injured with his own consent ) 

3- Thesame question mayarise as to being justly dealt with. 
. 3, 4. Is he who has sufl'ered an injury always necessarily 

5. Can a man inj\ire himself 1 

6 — 8. These questions are answered at once, by stating, 
' at, in order that a man may be injured, the condition is re- 
lifflte, that the hurt should be inflicted against his will 
The case of the incontinent man, who often hanns himself, 
pDstitntes no objection. 
~. Does he who baa awarooti too great a snare, or ho who 
a it, commit tlie injiirv 1 
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Does He wHo awards too little to himself injure himself ? 

10. The second question is already answered by the £sMst 
that the harm he suffers is not against his wilL 

11 — 14. To the first the answer is, that it is the distri- 
butor, and not the receiver, who acts unjustly. 

The receiver does unjust acts, but does not act unjustly 

He who decides through ignorance is unjust in a certain 
sense. 

15, 16. People are apt to think that the practice and 
knowledge of justice are easy. 

This is not the case. 

17, 18. For in estimating the justice or injustice of an 
action, we must look not to the act, but the habit. 

X. — 1, 2. How is it if equity differs from justice^ that it as 
well as justice is praiseworthy 1 

3 — 7. Although they differ, they are not opposed ; the fiust 
beii^ that equity corrects the errors .pLlaw, which errors 
are tlnavoidable, because the general enactments of the law 
will not always apply to particular cases. 

8. The equitable man is one who does not push the letter 
of the law to the furthest or the worst side, but is disposed 
to make allowances. 

XI. — 1, 2. Although it has been already proved that a 
man cannot injure himself, Aristotle adduces additional 
arguments in support of this position. 

In imiversal justice he cannot, because to do what the 
law forbids is an offence against the law, not against himsel£ 

For example, suicide is an offence against the law. 

3 — 5. Four reasons are also given to prove that a man can* 
not injure himself in particular injustice. 

6, 7. Is it worse to injure or to be injured ? 

Both are bad ; but to injure is the worse, as implying de- 
pravity ; but, accidentally, to be injured may be worse. 

8, 9. Metaphorically a man may be said to injure himself 
because we may imagine a kind of justice subsisting between 
the two parts of his souL 
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BOOK VL 

Introdwctory, — ^In this book Aiistotle has two objects in 
^\«w : to treat of the intellectual virtues, and to show the 
relation in which right reason stands to moral virtue. Ac- 
cording to the definition which he gave of moral virtue, the 
intellect is the directing and governing power, to whose 
dictates and sus^stions the other ^arts of man's nature 
mnst be obedie^ and right reason a^d the possession of a» 
intellectual virtue {^povritno) has the province of deciding the 
relative mean, which constitutes the characteristic of virtuous 
habits. 

Now^ referring to the division of the soul in the first 
book, we find that one part^is purely rational The object* 
matter of this part of the souri& truth : truth in necessary^ 
and truth in contingent matter. The habits of mind which 
contemplate truth in necessary matter are, that which 
takes cognizance of principles (vovg), and that which takes 
cogni2ance of deductions from principles (kin^rifxri). These 
two combined make up (ro^m, which implies a perfect know 
ledge of scientific truth. In contingent matter, the habit 
which takes cognizance o^ moral truth is (ftpovriviq, and that 
whidi operates upon touth as related to productions is Texyfi* 

These, then, are the five intellectual habits which Aristotle 
considers it necessary to discuss as connected with the 
subject of ethics. Of course, it must not be supposed that 
this discussion will embrace the whole of Aristotle's psycho- 
logical system, as this must be sought for in his Treatise 
on the Soul 

L — 1 — 3. Since we ought to choose the mean, and since 
right reason detennines what that mean is, we must investi- 
gate the subject dT right reason. 

4. The soul has been supposed to consist of two parts : 
the rational, in which the intellectual virtues reside; the 
irrational, which is the seat of the moral virtues. The 
rational part is subdivided into the iTrioriy/iovticoi', which con- 
templates necessary matter, and the XoyidTiKov, which con- 
templates contingent matter. 
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By XoyitrriKov Aristotle meaiiB deliberatiYe, for no one | 
deliberates respecting necessary matter. 

Eight reason must be the virtae of one of these parta 
In order, therefore, to see what it is, we must ascertain what 
is the epyov of each. 

II. — 1, 2. There are three principles or functions oi the 
soul which iniiuence moral action and truth. 

These are sensation, intellect, and appetite. 

Now sensation is the origin of no moral action. The 
origin of moral action is lepoaipeffiQ, which is made up at 
opehs and \6yoQ, If, therefore, the action is virtuous, the 
ops^iQ must be right, and the Xoyog true. 
. Therefore truth is the epyov of the reasoning or delibera« 
tive part. 

3. It is evident that truth is the epyov of the sdentiilc 
part. 

. 4, 5. Practical intellect, and not pure intellect, is the 
motive principle of moral action. 

6. Nothing past is the object of deliberate preference. 
. IIL — 1. There are five habits by which the soul arrives at 
truth, — art, science, prudence, wisdom,* and in tuition. 

2. Science is conversant "With things' eternal, immutable, 
and is acquired by learning. 

3. We learn by means of induction and syllogism. 

I To know a subject scientifically, we must not only know 
facts, but also the logical connection between them, and the 
^t principles from which they are derived. 

4. Therefore science is " a demonstrative habit." But in 
order to make the definition complete, all those other parts 
of it must be added which are given in the Later Analy- 
tics, I. 1, 2. 

rV. — 1, 2. Contingent matter may be either made or 
practised. 

Therefore there must be two habits conversant with con- 
tingent matter ; namely, a practical habit joined with reason, 
and a productive habit joined with reason. 

* Although ffo^ia is sometimes translated science, and donbtless i« 
does imply that knowledge of abstract truth which is implied by that 
term, I have preferred, on the whole, translating it wisdom, because wis- 
dom is used by old English authors in the same way in which trofia ii ^ 
used by the Greeks, to express skill in the arts. — See Exodua xzzvL I. 
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If 

i The latter of these is art. 

f 3. Art is oonTersani ivith three procesBes : production, 

f eontriYance, and contemplation as to the mode of ocmtriving 

and producing. 

4. A relation subsists between chance and art 

Art is defined ''a habit of making, joined -with true reason." 

V. — 1. According to his common practice, Aristotie invest 

tigates what prudence is, by considering it in the concrete. 
The prudent man is one who is apt to deliberate respecting 

that which is his interest. 

2. The matter of <l>p6yri<Tig differs from that of eTritrriffiri. 
Prudence, therefore, is a true habit joined with reason, 

and practical, haying to do with the subjects of human good 

and eyiL 

4. This definition is illustrated by the examples of Pericles 
and others^ and also by the etymology of trwfppoervvri, 

5. It is dear that intemperance destroys (ftpovriarig, although 
it may not pervert our ideas on scientific subjects. 

m Prudence dijQTers from art. 

6. (1.) Because in prudence there are no degrees of excel* 

lence, in art there are. 
(2.) 3ecause in art Yolimtary error is better, in pru 
dence worse. 
Prudence, finally, must be something more than a mere 
hal»t joined^th reason ; for such habits can be forgotten, 
prudence ccpnot. 

YL — IT There must be a habit which takes cognizance of 
those first principles from which science draws its conclusions. 
It cannot be science, for that is a demonstrative habit. 
It cannot be art or prudence, because they are conyersant 
with contingent piatter. 

2. It cannot be wisdom, because wisdom demands demon- 
stration. 

Therefore it must be vovg (intuition). 
VH. — 1. In the arts, by the term wisdom {trofia) we 
mean skill. 

But there is a general sense of the term, as well as this 
i4)ecial one. 

2, 3. Wisdom is the most accurate of all knowledge. 
, It knows the principles, and the fe,cts deduced from them. 
^ It is^ therefore, intuition and science combined together. 
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It surpasses political science or prudence, (1) inasmiudi at 
the subjects -with which it is conversant are superior to man. 
Because its suojects are invariable. 
Because, in a certain sense, even brute animals maj 
be said to be prudent. 
4, 5. Wisdom is superior to the science of social life, be- 
cause, though man may be superior to all other animals, still 
there are many other things more divine than man. 
Wisdom, therefore, is science, combined with intuition. 
Hence Anaxagoras, Thales, &c., are called wise, but not 
prudent. 

7. Prudence must have a knowledge of particulars as well 
as of universals. 

8. Nay, particulars may possibly be even more important 
than universals. 

YIII. — 1. Political prudence and prudence are the same 
habit, but they differ, in that the object of the former is the 
good of the state, that of the latter the good of the individual 

2. There are various species of prudence, which are best 
exhibited in the following table : — 

Prudence. 
I 



Individual prudence, Economic. Political* 
(properly termed I 
prudence). | 

Legislative. Administrative, 
(properly called 
political). 



Deliberative. Juoicial. 

3, 4. Prudence properly relates to our own affidrs, aiid hence 
politicians are sometimes called busy-bodies. But still the 
happiness of the individual is so intimately involveil with 
the good of his &,mily and his country, that we cannot be 
devoted to the one to the exclusion of the others. 

5, 6. Prudence is not easy to acquire ; in proof of which 
we may adduce the fact that young men may become trd^ol, 
but not easily (l>p6viiJioi. Besides, the possibility of eiror is ^ 
twofold, — ^in the universal and the particular. ^ 
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Pradence is not science ; because science is conversant with 
dsirersalSy pradence with particulars. 

These particvilars are not the first principles from which 
fldentzfic condnsions are deduced, of which vovc takes cogni* 
emce, but (eerxara) the last results at which we arrive a^r 
deliberation, which are perceived by common sense. There- 
fore prudence is opposed to intuition.^ 

IX. — 1. Prudence implies deliberation, which is a kind of 
investigation. 

Grood deliberation is not science ; becai^se no one investi- 
gates what he ^ows. 

2. It is not happy conjecture ; for this is quick, whereas 
deliberation requires time. 

It is not, therefore, sagacity. 

3. It is not opinion. 

It is a correctness ; not of science, because in science 
there can be no error, and therefore no correctness. 

Nor of opinion; because the correctness of opinion is 
truth. 

4. It is a correctness of ^£avo£a, not simply, but of the 
inteUert pursuing a deliberative process. 

5 — 8. In what, then, does correctness of deliberation 
consist? 

1.) The goodness of the end. 
[2.) The propriety of the mean. 
\3j The sujfficiency of the time. 

9. Hence Aristotle derives his definition of Bv€ov\la. 

X. — 1. Intelligence is not identical with science or opinion ; 
for if it were, as all men are capable of acquiring: science 
and forming opinions, aU men i^ht be intelligent ; but 
this is not the case. 

2 — 5. It is not conversant with the objects of science, 
but with those of prudence. 

It differs firom prudence, in that prudence dictates and 
prescribes, intelligence judges and decides. 

XL — 1. Candour (yvw/xi?) is the correct decision of the 
equitable man. 

Fellow-feeling {jvyyywfxri), the correct discriminating can- 
dour of the equitable man. 

* The dpx^h or principia sciendi, are those first principles which ar« 
mcapable of demonstration. The principia agendi are itrx^iiTa^ or tht 
Iwt results of deliberstiun. 
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2—^. "Eif^ovKiOf trvveaiCf yviiixri, and voirfi or tAoBti^iQ 
(which here means practical common sense, t]ie habit "wMeb 
takes cognizance of the practical extremes), are the practical 
habits^ and all tend to the same point, and are usually icnssA 
combined in the same person. As the practical habits seem 
not to be the result of teaching, but rather of obsenration, 
they have been thought natural gifts. 

5. This view is corroborated by the &ct that they seem 
peculiarly to belong to certain periods of life. 

6. Hence we ought to pay attention to the sayings of the 
old, even though undemonstrated ; because experience has 
sharpened their powers of observation. 

XII. — 1. A 'question might arise as to the utility ol 
wisdom and prudence ; for 

(1.) Wisdom does not contemplate the means of human 
happiness. 

2. (2.) K prudence is merely knowledge, that alone will 

not give us virtuous habits. 

3. (3.) Prudence is useless to whose who already posseai 

virtue, and also to those who have not acquired 
it ; for they can listen to the instructions of those 
who have. 
(4.) It seems absurd that prudence, the inferior, should 
' dictate to wisdom, the superior. 

4. To these doubts and questions, it may be answered — 
(1.) That these virtues, because they are virtues, would 

be eligible for their own sake, even if they pro- 
duced no effect. 
(2.) They do produce an effect, as being the formal 
cause of happiness. 

5. (3.) Man's spyov is accomplished by means of prudence 

and moral virtue. 
6, 7. (4.) Virtue makes the deliberate preference correct ; 
but the acts in which the moral principle ia 
developed are directed by some other fitcolty. 
8. This &culty is huv&niQ (cleverness). If its aim is bad, 
it becomes Tvavovpyla (craft). 

9* It is not. prudence, but is improved and edncoted 
into prudence. 

Now, when we act morally, we always act upon a syl 
logism* 
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Our major premiss is — Such and audi a thing b tte cud ; 
IT ininor — This a«t is sach acd sacli a thing. 



Now, pruden 
b^ the good man, *« 
depravity, can discern it. 



13 the middia term ; and yet u 



3 moral vision is not dwfcorted by 

Therefore virtue and pnidenoe are inseparably connected. 
XUL — 1. Sow, as prudence is to cleverness, so is natural 
Tirtue to virtue proper, ie. perfected and matured. 

2. Natural virtue exists in children, but without intellect 
(rove) ; it is blind, and may Btumble and fall 

Add vo'jf, and it becomes virtue proper. 

3, i. As virtue proper cannot be formed ■without pni- 
dence, Soerates and others supposed that the virtues ■were 
jirudences. They ■were partly right and partly wrong. They 
thought the virtues were simply intelleotual processes. Aris- 

I totle says they are joined ■with reason. 

^B S. Prudence, therefore, and moral ■virtue, are inseparable. 

^^hit when wa say this, we mean virtue proper, for the 

^^prtnral virtues are separable. 

^■T Azistotle Bgmn repeats his former answers to Questions (1) 
uid (2), and answers Question (i), by saying that prudence 
prescribes and dictates, not to wisdom, but for the sake of it. 



BOOK VII. 

Introductory. — According to the division adopted by 
Uicbelet, Aristotle here commences the third part of his 
treatiae ; namely, that which treats of the instrumentols to 
viztoe. Up to this point he has contemplated the virtues, 
both moral and inteUectual, theoretically as perfect, and as if 
maplrind were capable of attaining moral and intellectufd 
perfection. This is, of courae, the moat philosophical ■way to 
investigatB the moral la'ws of man's nature, as well as the 
physical laws by which the material univerac is governed. 
But before the results to which we arrive can he reduced to 
pntotice, they, in botli oases, require to he modified by fiicts 
acd by experience. 

Now, whether man can or cannot attain to perfect virtue, 
, tiiere can be no doubt that if he aims at happiness, he uu«t 
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€ndeaYOur to do so. He miist labour to form imperfe(^^ 
habits of yirtue in his onward course to¥rards the acquisition^ 
of perfect virtue. He must earnestly strive to improT 
them day by day, and thus gradually approach nearer 
nearer to the standard of absolute perfection, which is ooinci-^ 
dent with the idea of perfect virtue. Now, in order to thiv 
he must strive to form habits of self-control; he mas^ 
struggle against the obstacles which the infirmities of hit 
natural constitution place in his way ; he must master as 
well as he can his passions, which, by their strength and eril 
bias, lead him astray from the right path. 

llie imperfect habit of self-restraint which man will thus 
form, and which, by perseverance, he will improve and 
strengthen, is termed by Aristotle iyKpaTeta (continence), 
to di^ingmsh it from erituppoarvyrj (temperance), which implief 
that the bad passions and appetites are entirely overcome, 
and are completely under the control of right reason. 

The imperfect habit, then, is evidently instrumental, and 
necessarily instrumental, to the formation of the perfect one ; 
and to the investigation of the nature of this habit, and the 
subjects related, Aristotle devotes this book. 

We must next inquire with what view Aristotle hat 
introduced here the subjects of heroic virtue and brutality. 
There is no point which he so earnestly endeavours to im- 
pi'ess upon his hearers as this, that the subject of ethical 
philosophy is human happiness, and virtue and vice, so &r as 
they come within the province of man, and so far as his 
moral nature is capable of ther^. But as there are beings 
whose nature is superior to that of man, that is, the Deity, 
and, according to the popular belief (which he always con- 
siders deserving of respect and consideration), demi-gods and 
heroes, so are there human beings who, by defect of nature, 
or early depravity, have become degraded below the rank 
which man occupies amongst created beings. 

The virtue which belongs to the former Aristotle desig- 
nates heroic virtue ; the vice which characterizes the latt^ 
he terms brutality. The discussion of these must not be, 
of course, considered as forming part of Aristotle's ethical 
system, but rather as questions of curiosity parallel to hii 
examination of man's moral habits, and helping to illustrate 
and throw light on their nature. 
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The attempt wluch Socrates and his followers made to 
estabHah the purely intellectual nature of moral viitue, the 
exactness and mathematical certainty of moral science, and 
^the reasoning processes by which its facts and phenomena 
9re demonstrated, causes another question to arise connected 
with the subject of continence. This is^ whether the inconti- 
nent man acts contrary to knowledge. 

These two dogmas are directly contradictory to the moral 
iiheoiy of Aristotle, and, notwithstanding whisit he says iu 
the conclusion respecting the superiority of the happiness 
and satis£a<:tion derived firom intellectual contemplation, he 
is consistent in combating them throughout. 

L — 1, 2. There are three forms of what is to be avoided in 
morals — ^vice, incontinence, and brutality. 

Three contrary to these to be sought-— virtue, continence, 
heroic virtue. 

3. Heroic virtue and brutality are extremely rare. The 
latter is generally found amongst savages, and those suffering 
from disease or maiming. 
f 4. Aristotle, in treating of continence and patience, incon- 
tinence and effeminacy, states and discusses the opinions 
generally entertained, and then examines and solves difi- 
culties. 

5. The opimons commonly held axe seven in number ; these 
he enumerates and afterwards discusses in the subsequent 
chapters. 

II. — 1. He first discusses Opinion III. ; namely, how one 
who forms a right conception can be incontinent. 

Socrates thought it absurd that, if a man had knowledge, 
an3rthing else should master him. 

2. Others thought that an incontinent man might possess, 
not knowledge, but opinion. 

If they mean a weak opinion, and his desires are strong, 
then to yield is pardonable ; but incontinence is blameable 
and nothing blameable is pardonable. 

3. If not a weak opinion, or knowledge, they must meal 
prudence (this is Opinion VI.) ; but it is impossible, accora- 
ing to Aristotle's theory already laid down, for the same maij 
to be prudent and incontinent. 

4. If the continent man resists strong and bad desires 
-j^ he is not the same as the temperate man (this is Opi- 

d 
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lilon IT.) ; if he resists wpok ones, there ib nothing great lu 
80 doing. 

5. If continence is the same as perseverance in every 
opinion, it would sometimes be bad, and incontinence would 
oe good. (Opinion II.) 

6. Again, if, by sophistical reasoning, a man is led to 
ftdmit premisses and therefore is forced to admit, but cannot 
approve of the conclusion, he would be considered inconti- 
nent, because imable to re^te the argument. 

7. Thirdly. If this is the case, incontinence, together with 
folly, would make up virtue. 

8. Fourthly, On this supposition, incontinence would be 
incurable, and therefore worse than intemperance, which 
cannot be the case. 

These four arguments refute Opinion II. 

9. Ktemperance and continence are conversant with every- 
thing, what is meant by simple continence 1 (Opinion VII.) 

III. — 1 — 4. Certain questions are here proposed, of which 
the first and most importaat is answered in the following 
manner. That the temperate and the continent are con- 
versant with the same object-matter, but they differ in their 
relation to it. 

The temperate and intemperate act from deliberate prefer- 
ence ; the incontinent knows what is right, but does not 
pursue it. 

5. As to the question whether the incontinent acts con- 
trary to knowledge, it may be said that knowledge implies 
either the possession only, or the possession and use of it. 

6. In the syllogisms of moral action, there are two pre- 
misses, the uuiveisal and the particular. Now, a man may 
possess both, but only use the universal. 

7. There is also a difierence in the imiversal: it may 
relate partly to oneself partly to the matter in hand. If 
the particular to be attached to the tmiversal, as a minor 
to a major premiss, relates to oneself, then the knowledge of 
the major involves that of the minor ; if it relates to the 
matter in hand, this knowledge is not implied : in the one 
case it would be strange that a man possessing knowledge 
should act wrong ; in the other it would not. 

8. Again, some obstacle, such as sleep, madness, to which 
passion is similar, may prevent knowledge from acting. 
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9. We mnsfc not sappose that the utterance of moral 
Bcnthnents is a proof of knowledge exerting itself. 

10, 11. The question may also be considered physically, 
that is, according to the principles on which the mind carries 
on its operations. 

As we always act on a syllogism, suppose, for example, the 

presence in the mind of the minor premiss, " This is sweet," 

the knowledge of which we gain by aioBrimq (sensation, either 

mental or bodily). To this we may apply, as a major 

premiss, "Everything sweet is pleasant," instead of one 

which forbids self-indulgence. The consequence is, that if 

we are under the influence of desire or appetite, we act 

wrong. Had we applied the other major premiss, we should 

have acted right. Hence it is desire, and not the opinion to 

which we have logically come, which opposes right reason. 

In other words, in the case of incontinence, desire resists 

reason, and is victorious ; whereas, if it had not been for 

desire, we should have come to a right conclusion, and acted 

in obedience to the dictates of reason. 

12. Brutes, therefore, cannot be incontinent, because they 
act from instinct, and not from a reasoning process. 

13, 14. How the incontinent is to regain the knowledge 
he has lost, Aristotle considers a question for the physiolo- 
gist. (The term " physics," as used in this chapter, of course 
includes metaphysics.) 

IV. — 1. Is there such a thing as incontinence "simply* 
or " absolutely 1 " (Opinion VII.) 

It is plain that the continent and patient are so with 
respect to pleasures and pains. 

2. The causes of pleasures are of two kinds : — 
(1.) Necessary. (2.) Unnecessary. 

"When a man is incontinent with respect to the lattei. v.>s 
add the difierence, as, for instance, we say — 

3. Incontinent of anger, of gain, &c. The term inconti- 
nence is applied analogically. 

4. Those who are incontinent in bodily enjoyments, we 
call incontinent simply. 

A proof of this is, that it is only this incontinence which 
is blamed as a vice, and not as an error. 

5. Another proof is, that, with respect to these pleasures, 
men are called efleminate (/xaXairo/). 

d 2 
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DeKbeiate pieferenoe makes the differoiKse between inlom- 
peranoe and incontinence. 

6. The degree of uiten)T>erance is inyersp.V as the strength 
of the temptation. 

7. Pleasant things may be arranged undei three heads : — 
1.) Those which are in their nature eho^ble. 
[2.) The contrary to these. 
(3.) Those which are between both. 

8. The incontinent with respect to the first and second 
kind are not blamed for desiring them, but for excess in so 
doing. 

9. Still, as these pleasures are not vidous, the excess, 
though blameable, does not amount to vice. 

The term incontinent is applied because of the similarity 
of the affection, just as we may call a man a bad physician, 
although we would not caU him a bad man. 

V. — 1 — 3. Things pleasant are divided in the following 
way : — 

Naturally. Unnaturally. 

I I 



I I I I I" 

Simply. Partially From maiming. Custom. Depraved 
to different tastes and 

kinds of dispositions, 

animals and 



men. 



4 — 8. "No one would call him incontinent in whom nature 
or custom is the cause of his diseased state ; such a man, 
strictly speaking, is not vicious, but vitiated, and his state is 
a morbid one. 

9. If he does conquer his brutal inclination, he is only 
called continent metaphorically. 

VI. — 1 — 3. Incontinence of anger is less disgraceful than 
incontinence of desire. 

(1.) Because anger does appear to listen to reason, but 
listens imperfectly ; whilst desire rushes to en- 
joyment, in obedience to mere instinct. 
4., 5, (2.) Anger is more natural and therefore more par- 
donable, than desire, even when carried to exoesSi 
6. (3.) Anger is open in its attacks, desire is insidious^ 
and therefore more uiyxist. 
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(4.) The feeling of anger is attended with pain, and ia 
not accompanied with wanton insolence ; but tho 
gratification of Instful desires is attended with 
pleasure, and implies wanton insidt also. 

8. The object-matter of continence is the bodily pleasures 
which are proper to man. The term cannot be applied to 
orutes, because they, like insane persons, have no deliberate 
preference. 

9. Brutality is, morally considered, not so bad as vice, but 
it is more terrible j because it implies the entire absence and 
want, not the corruption of the best pinnciple. 

VII. — 1. The incontinent is he who is disposed to yield 
to such pleasures as most men are superior to. 

The continent is superior to those pleasures to which 
most men yield. 

Substitute pains for pleasures, and the former case is that 
of the effeminate, the latter that of the patient. 

The moral character of most men is something between 
these two. 

2. lie who pursues pleasure in excess, or avoids bodily 
pain from deliberate preference, is intemperate. 

He is incapable of repentance, and therefore incurable. 

3. The incontinent and effeminate are not so bad as the 
intemperate. 

4. 5, Continence is opposed to incontinence, patience to 
effenunacy. Patience implies resistance, continence victory ; 
therefore continence is better than patience. 

6. To yield to excessive pleasure and pain is by no means 
astonishing, but pardonable. 

But to yield to pleasures and pains which most men resist, 
is astonishing. 

7. He who is devoted to sport is effeminate, rather than 
intemperate. 

8. There are two sorts of incontinence ; namely, weakness 
and precipitancy. 

9. The latter is that to which the quick and choleric are 
liable. 

VIII. — 1. Intemperance is not inclined to repentance, 
incontinence is ; therefore the former, like chronic diseases, i« 
incurable, the latter, like acute diseases, is curable j the latter 
u imperoelTed, the former not so. 
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i'. Of incontisent persons, ol eKtrrariKoi are tlie better. 

3. Incontinence is not vice absolutely, but only in a 
certain sense, because the principle of moral action is not 
corrupted. 

4, 5. The intemperate acts from a perverted principle, and 
his state, therefore, is a hopeless one. 

IX. — 1. The question (II.) is a^ain considered ; namely, 
whether the continent man is identical with him who abides 
by his opinion. 

The answer is, that those are absolutely continent or in- 
continent who abide by a true opinion, those who abide by 
an opinion of any kind are only accidentally so ; i,e., whether 
they are or are not, must be decided by the result. 

2. There is a class of persons called obstinate ; they re- 
semble in some measure the continent, but they really differ, 
in that, even contrary to the suggestions of reason, they, 
influenced by pleasure, abide by their opinion. 

The continent may be persuaded to change, the obstinate 
never. 

3. There are three kinds of obstinate persons : — 
1.^ The self-opinionated. 
[2,\ The uneducated. 

(3.) The clownish. 

4. There are also some who depart from their opinions on 
right grounds, e. g., for the sake of honourable pleasures ; 
these cannot be called incontinent. 

5. Since the defect as to the desire of bodily pleasures is 
rare, continence is thought to be opposed to incontinence, 
and temperance to intemperance. 

6. The temperate and continent, and also the intemperate 
and incontinent, have points in common, although in reality 
they are distinct. 

X. — 1. A man cannot be both prudent and incontinent. 
(1.^ Because prudence implies goodness. 
(2.) Because the prudent man not only knows what is 
right, but is apt and inclined to practise it. 
2. Cleverness, as it does not imply Trpoaipetng, is consistent 
with incontinence. 

The incontinent is like a man who possesses knowledge, 
but is under the influence of sleep or wine. He acts volim- 
taiily, but is not vicious absolutely. He is not imjust. He 
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I resembles a state which has good kws, but does not use 
tliem. 

4 5. Of the two kinds, precipitancy is more curable than 
weakness ; and incontinence, which is the result of custom, 
(iian that which is the result of nature. 



As the concluding chapters of this book most probably 
belong to the Eudemean Ethics, and the subject of pleasure 
ia discussed Ailly in Book X., no analysis is given of them. 



BOOK VIII. 



IrUroducUyn/. — In popular language, the expression "a 
scate of nature,** is usually applied to man in a savage state ; 
this, however, is by no means a correct or philosophical use 
of the term. The real natural state of man is, as Aristotle 
truly asserts, the social state. In no nation was the prin- 
ciple of social union more powerfully exemplified than it 
was amongst the Greeks. Their associations for uniting the 
whole race imder one common name, their public games 
periodically recurring, their Amphictyonic institutions, which 
existed amongst them in the times of the earliest traditions, 
are instances, on a vast scale, of an " esprit de corps," so to 
speak, a tendency to unite closely together, on the principle 
of community of interest. Founded as these imions were 
on the ties of race and blood, and consecrated by religious 
ceremonies and observances, in which only those of the same 
i-ace and kindred could participate, they appealed to the 
same principles of human nature which hold together fami- 
lies and relations. They were not merely like the alliances 
between modem states, grounded upon motives of expediency 
and policy, but, theoretically at least, they implied affection ; 
they were, in fact, international friendships. ^ 

Again, the intercourse which was kept up between the 
several states of Greece by means of irpo^evoi and IQeXo-rrpolevoi^ 
originated in the same mutual feeling towards each other, 
and was a development of the same principle of inter- 
national goodwill. It is customary to compare this institU" 
tioii of the ancient Greeks to the consulate of modem timeu^ 
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Doubtless the object and efifect produced are tbo same; 
namely, the protection of foreigners ; but still the appoint- 
ment of an officer to reside in a foreign country, whose duty 
it is to watch over the interests of his own countrymen, 
would give a very inadequate idea of the Greek system. 
The Greek irpoU^oQ was one whose sacred duty it was to wel- 
come as a friend and a brother the citizens of a foreign state, 
whose occupations called him to a land of strangers. And 
these duties, as in the case of the ideXoTrpoieyvQ, were often 
voluntarily undertaken. 

Lastly, within the states of Greece themselves, the asso- 
ciations which existed for the purposes of mutual combina- 
tion were innumerable, and exercised, sometimes for good, 
but far more frequently for evil, a great influence over the 
political consitution of the different states. The tpavot or 
traipiat were clubs instituted, some for charitable, others for 
convivial purposes. Another class (tfiwopiKal) were for com 
mercial purposes ; and the ^iatroi were of a religious nature. 
But whatever the primary objects of these combinations or 
unions may have been, they were generally of a political 
nature, and, so far as the testimony of history goes, their 
tendency was generally prejudicial to good order and govern- 
ment ; they were, in fact, antagonists, and formidable ones, 
to constituted authority. Thucydides (Book III. c. 82), when 
speaking of the terrible results of the Corcyrean sedition, 
when moral and political corruption raged throughout the 
states of Greece, and utterly disorganized society, mentions 
that irrational audacity was commended as ap^pia (fnXiratpocy 
meaning a devotion to those unions wliich, at that period of 
political convulsion, usurped the place of genuine patriotism. 

Pisander, too, at a later period of Greek history (B.C. 411), 
made these unions instrumental in effecting the political 
changes which he contemplated. Tliirlwall says (History of 
Greece, vol iv. p. 26), " In most of the Greek states, the 
ambition of individuals, or the conflict of parties, had given 
rise to a number of private associations, for purposes either 
mainly or wholly political, some attached to a single leader, 
others united by the common interests of the members. 
These clubs were of long standing in Athens. Cimon had 
formed one, which rallied round him as its centre, attracted 
aot more, perhaps, by his fortune and abilities than by hia 
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principles, sliaxed the reproaoh wMcli he incurred by his 

partiality for Sparta, and proved its devotedness to his 

person at the battle of Tanagra. It seems to have been by 

means of a similar union that Thucydides, the rival of 

Perides, endeavoured to defeat the attempt of Hyperbolus. 

It was on his command over such associations, that Alci- 

biades relied for the accomplishment of his ambitious de- 

fflgns. 

" But there appear to have been many political clubs at 
Athens, which did not acknowledge any chief, but merely 
Mmed at certain objects in which all the members were 
equally concerned. The defective administration of justice 
exposed improtected individuals to vexation and wrong, but 
enabled a number who combined their fortunes and credit, 
tlie more easily to shield each other, or to strike a common 
enemy. Another end for which such coalitions were formed, 
vas to control the elections for offices of trust and power, 
either with a view to self-defence, or to the extension of 
I their influence. 

" In every case both the object and the means, if not posi- 
tively illegal, were such as the law did not recognize ; the 
^tttual attachment of the associates was stronger than the 
ties by which they were bound to the state, and even those 
of blood ; and the law of honour, which generally prevailed 
^ongst them, required that they should shrink from no 
S8«rifice, and from no crime, which the common interest 
^ht demand. These associations, therefore, were hot-beds 
of seditious and revolutionary projects ; and I'hrynicus 
found it easy to engage them on his side ; and, before he 
left Athens, he had organized an extensive conspiracy among 
them for the immediate subversion of the deinocratical 
government." 

The above brief view of the state of feeling and habit 
prevalent in Greece, in all ages, on these important points, 
will accoimt for the way in which Aristotle treats the sub- 
ject of friendship. It will, hence, be seen why he discusses 
it not only as a virtue of private individuals, but in relation 
to social communions of different kinds, and even to the 
theory of civil government itseLd 

The place which friendship occupies in ethics is, firstly, 
as being' instrumental tc moral virtue, as supplying o^)\)t>r' 
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timities for the most satis£eu^ry exercises of vii*taoi]s ener- 
gies, and performance of relative duties ; and, secondly, as 
being absolutely necessary to the happiness of man, which 
cannot be complete, imless his amiable affections and social 
sympathies are satisfied. 

L — 1 — 3. The subject of friendship is introduced, because— 
1.) It is either a virtue or conjoined with virtue. 
[2.) It is most necessary to life, to young and old, rich 
and poor. 

4. ^3.) The principles of friendship are innate. 

5. (4.^ It is the bond of social communities. 
(5.) It supplies the place of justice. 

6. (6.) It is not only necessary, but honourable. 

7. 8. According to custom, Aristotle states the opinion 
generally entertained respecting friendship. 

Some say it originates in resemblance. 
Others from physical causes. 

Heraclitus, for example, asserts it is due to contrariety ol 
j)hysical constitution. Empedocles to similarity. 

He dismisses the discussion of physical questions, anc 
confines himself to moral odcs, and proposes to inquire — 
(1.) Can all be friends, or is it impossible for bad mei 

be so 1 
(2.) Are there more kinds of friendship than one ? 
II. — 1, 2. We must discover what is the object of friendship 
It is (1.) The good. 

(2.) The pleasant. 
(3.) The useful. 
Is it then the good, or the apparent good ? 
Abstractedly, it is the good ; relatively to the individual 
it is the apparent good. This distinction, however, wil 
make no ditference. 

We cannot use the term friendship of fondness for inani 
mate things ; because friendship must be reciprocal 
3, 4. Unless reciprocity exists, the feeling is goodwill. 
Friends, therefore, must feel goodwill to each other, botl 
parties must be aware of the feelings of each other, and the; 
must wish good to each other for one of the three reason 
above mentioned. 

III. — 1. There are three kinds of friendship, correspond 
iiig to the three objects. 
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2. Eriendship for the sake of the useful is not realfriendsliip. 
The same is the case with respect to that for the sake of 

tlie pleasant. 

3. These two kinds of friendship are easily dissolved. 

4 — 6. The former generally is foimd to exist between the 
old, the latter between the young. 

For this reason the young ai-e apt to be in love. 

They quickly form and quickly put an end to their friend- 
ships. 

7, 8. The friendship between the good and virtuous is 
tespect. 

The -virtuous are good both absolutely and relatively, and 
as they are likewise mutually pleasant, their friendship 
therefore comprehends all the essentials of friendship, and 
consequently is permanent. 

9, 10. Such friendships are rare, as they require time and 
intimacy. 

IV. — 1, 2. The friendships for the sake of the pleasant 
and the useftd resemble true friendship, because the good are 
pleasant and useful to each other. 

3. Friends for the sake of the useful cease to be so when 
the usefrdness ceases. 

4. For these motives bad men may be friends. 

5. The friendship of the virtuous is alone superior to 
calumny. 

. 6. False friendships are only called so from analogy. 
\7. The same persons are rarely friends for the sake both 

)i the pleasant and the usefrd, for these qualifications are 
seldom found combined. 

V. — 1. As in virtues some are called good according to 
ihe habit, others according to the energy, so in friendship, 
absence does not destroy it, but only impairs the energy. 

2. If the absence be long, forgetfulness is the result. 
The old and morose are not inclined to friendship. 

3. Those who do not live together and are not intimate 
may be said to resemble those who have goodwill rather 
thsoi friendship. 

The friendship of the good, therefore, is friendship in the 
highest sense. 

4. The feeling of fondness resembles a passion, friendship 
itself a habit. 
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The good when they love their friend love that "which ii 
good to themselves. 

VI. — 1, 2. The old and the morose are less suited than 
others to friendship, but still they are perfectly capable oi 
entertaining goodwill. 

3. It is impossible to entertain true friendship for many, 
because — 

(1.) It resembles an excess of feeling, and this can onlj 

be felt towards one object. 
(2.) It reqmres experience and intimacy, 
"We may be friends with many 3ta to xipqai^oy and Zih ri 

4. The friendship 2ia to ijhv most resembles true friend- 
ship. 

That ^la TO xphtTtnov is that of tradesmen. 

5. The happy and prosperous require pleasant friends, and 
not useful ones. 

.1 6. Men in power require friends of both kinds, because 
the two qualities are seldom found in the same person. 

The good man combines both ; but he will not be a friend 
to a man in power unless he is his superior in goodness, so 
as to produce equality between them. 

7. The false friendships bear the name of friendship, from 
-^ their resemblance to the true ; again, they are unlike friend- 
ship in point of permanence and stability. 

VII. — 1, 2. There is also friendship between persons who 
are unequal. 

In the subdivision of this kind of friendship, the relative 
duties ai'e different, but the necessary equality is produced 
by the person who is inferior in merit being superior in 
strength of affection. 

3. The idea of equality injustice and friendship differs. 
In justice, equality in proportion to merit is considered 

first, and equality in quantity second ; in friendship, the 
reverse. 

4. The necessity of a certain equality is plain, from the 
fact that, where the difference of rank is very great, friend- 
ship does not exist. 

5. Hence a question has arisen, wliether men really 
wish to their friends the greatest goods, because, if they got J 
the greatest goods, they would lose their friends. 
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Vm. — 1 — 3. The love of honour leads the majority to 
mak to be loved rather than to love ; therefore the majority 
Love flatteiy, for being loved resembles being honoured, 
although in reality it is better. 

4. But, notwithstanding this prevalent notion, friendship 
leally consists in loving rather than in being loved. 

This is proved by the strength of maternal affection. 

5. As, therefore, the essence of friendship is the feeling of 
affection, by the superior strength of this feeling any ine- 
quality which exists between parties may be readily remedied. 

This stability is insured between the good, because equality 
and similarity, especially in s^oodness, are the essentials of 
friendship. 

6. The bad, on the contrary, have no stability. 

7. 8. The friendship for the sake of the useful is based 
npon the possession of contrary qualities, because the one 
party has what the other wants. 

9. But though, in a certain sense, the contrary wants the 
J eontrary, what it really wants is the mean, for this is " the 

IX. — 1. Every community implies a principle of justice 
as weU as a principle of friendship. 
These principles are co-extensive. 

2. For example, the relative rights, as well as the affections 
between parents and children, brothers, (fee. differ, and they 
are in direct proportion to each other. 

3. All communities come under and form parts of the 
social community, whatever may be the motives for which 
the association is formed. 

Even the social community has been supposed to be the 
result of some mutual compact for the sake of mutual benefit. 

4. 5. At any rate, all communities or associations are 
formed with a view to advantage or pleasure. 

Corresponding fi-iendships will accompany these commu- 
nities. 

X. — 1 — 5, There are three kinds of political constitutioiis 
2nd three corruptions of them. 
1.^ Monarchy. 
{2,S Aristocracy. 
[3.) Timocracy. 
Of these, monarchy is the best, and timocracy the worst. 
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The three corruptions 
1.^ Tyranny. 
[2.) 01i<jarchv. 
[3.) Democracy. 
Of these, tyrann}"- is the worst, and democracy the least had 
G. Kescmblances to these constitutions may be foimd in 
domestic life. 

The relation between a &ther and his children is like that 
between a king and his subjects. 

7. That between a master and his slaves is like a tyranny. 
That between husband and wife resembles an aristocracy. 
This relation, if the husband is overbearing, degenerates 

into one which resembles an oligarchy. 

8. The relation between brothers is like a timocracy. 
The state of families Avithout a master is like a demo- 
cracy. 

XI. — 1, 2. In each of these forms, there is a friendship 
co-extensive with the just in each. 

The friendship between a king and his subjects is like 
that between a father and his children, only that the latter 
is superior in the amoimt of benefits conferred. 

3. The friendship between husband and wife is the same 
as in an aristocracy. 

4. The friendship in a timocracy is like that between bro- 
tliers, and also that between companions. 

5. There is but little friendship in the corrupt forms, as 
there is but little justice. 

In a tyranny there is least of all, perhaps none. 

6. 7. In like manner, there is none between master and 
slave, so far forth as he is a slave, although there may be, so 
far forth as he is a man. 

In a democracy there is most friendship, because equals 
have many things in common. 
y XII. — 1. All friendships are based upon community, 
which is either natural or by compact. 

Civil communities exist in virtue of a compact. 

2 — 4. The friendships between relatives are by nature, and 
all depend upon the parental. 

The love of parents is stronger than that of children, 
because children are, as it were, part of themselves, and it 
has also existed for a longer time. 
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5. Brothers love one another^ because they are sprung fi*um 
the same parents.^ 

The friendship of brothers resembles that between com- 
panions. 

The friendship between all other relations is owing to 
ihe same cause. 

6. The friendship of children towards their parents, and 
of men towards the gods, is, as it were, towai'ds something 

: saperior. 

7. The friendship between man and wife owes its origin 
to nature ; but besides, they marry for the sake of mutual 
help and comfort. 

This friendship unites the usefrd, the pleasant, and, if the 
parties be virtuous, the good. 

8. Children are a common good, and therefore a bond of 
union between man and wife. 

XIII. — 1, 2. In equal friendships, disputes arise almost 
exclusively in those friendships which are for the sake of the 
1 nsefiiL 

3, 4. In friendship for the sake of the pleasant, disputes 
we ridiculous. 

5. Friendship for the sake of the useful is of two kinds. 
(1.) Moral. (2.) Legal. 

6. Moral friendship is not upon settled specified terms, 
legal is. 

In it a man gives as to a friend, but still he expect» to 
receive an equivalent. 

7. Indeed^ it is the dut)** of the receiver of a kindness to 
make a return, if he is able to do so. 

8. He must measure the value of the favour received, 
and estimt*te the kindness of the giver, and make his return 
accordingly. 

9. The conclusion to which Aristotle comes appears to be 
that the benefit conferred on the receiver must be the measure. 

In friendships for the sake of virtue, the measure is the 
Tpoaipeffig of the giver. 

XrV. — 1, 2. lu imequal friendships, disputes arise, because 
each thinks he has less than his due. 

* Compare Malachi xi. 10 : *' Have we not all one Father? — hatfa not 
one Ood created us ? Why do we deal trGacheronsI}' every man againi t 
£u brother?'' 
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Both appear to be rigbt ; ho^h ouglit to get more, but not 
more of the same thing. 

The superior should get more honour, the needy more 
profit. 

3. This rule is observed in political conmiimities. 

4. Every man must make his return according to hii 
ability. More than this, friendship cannot demand. 

In some cases, an adequate return cannot be made, as, for 
instance, to parents. 

Hence it may be lawful for a father to disown his son, but 
not for a son to disown his father. 



BOOK IX. 



Introductory. — In this book Aristotle completes his inves- 
tigation of the <iubject of friendship. He commences it with 
a continuation of the discussion respecting the means of 
preserving and preventing the dissolution of unequal Mend* 
ships. He devotes a chapter (chapter iv.) to the casuistical 
consideration of certain relative duties, and another (chap- 
ter iii.) to the enumeration of those cases in which Mendships 
may or may not be dissolved. 

He then proceeds to the consideration of an impoi*tant 
branch of the subject ; namely, the connection and relation 
which subsists between the love of others and the love of 
ourselves. A reasonable self-love, totally different and dis- 
tinguishable &om selfishness, he considers as the source and 
origin of a real love of others. The former is indispensable 
to the existence of the latter. The good man will feel a 
right and proper regard for his own best and highest interests, 
and this same regard he will entertain towards his friend, 
as towards another self Tha standard of his affection for 
his friend will be the same as that by which the Gospel 
requires us to measure our love towards all mankind, when 
we are bid " to love our neighbour as ov/rsehea.^^ As none 
but a good man can entertain a real friendship, so he alone 
is capable of loving himself in the true sense of the term ; 
and, conversely, since none but a good man can entertain 
towards himself those qualities which are the development! 
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of firiendship, — ^namely, beneficeuce, good-will, and symfttiliiy, 
— ^therefore none but the good can really be &iend& Tlie 
otber questions which are considered in this book are of 
minor interest and importance, but are incidental to, and 
naturally arise out of it. 

I. — 1. All dissimilar friendships are rendered equal, and 
therefore preserved by propcaiiion. 

2, 3. Complaints arise from three causes : 

That there is not a sufficient return of affection. 
That the person who loves does not perform hia 
promises. 

4. (3.) When what is received differs fix)m what was 

expected. 

5. 6. As to the question, " Who is to fix the value of the 
return 1" the opinion of Aristotle is, that the receiver ought 
to do so. 

7. When no agreement has been made, the return must be 
estimated by the deliberate intention of the giver. 

8. When an agreement has been made, the return should 
bo such as both parties think fair. 

If this cannot be, the receiver should value it at as nmch 
a& he thought the favour worth before it was conferred upon 
Lim. 

II. — 1, 2. No accurate rules can be laid down as to our 
relative duties towards relations and friends. 

It is clear, however, that we should, generally speaking, 
repay kindnesses, rather than do kindnesses to those who 
have not done them to us. 

3 — 5, Cases however may occur in which this rule will not 
hold good, because the latter may be more honourable. 

6. We ought to render to all their due. 

7. For example, we ought to assist our parents rather 
than any other persons, and pay them the respect due to them. 

8. We ought to pay respect to the aged. 

9. With this view, we ought to compare the claims of 
relatives, fellow-citizens, &c. 

To do this in the case of relai Ives, is easy ; in the case of 
others, it is difficult. 

III. — 1. When may friendshij© be dissolved] 

(1.) When the motives fee the sake of which they 
were formed cease. 
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2. (2.) When jmrties are deceived as to the real motivM 

which led to the fiiendshipu 
3, 4. (3.) If one party becomes wick^ and his wickedness 
is incurable. 

5, 6. When one party remains the same, and the otheit 
becomes far better^ and the difference becomes excessiTely 
great, sympathy is impossible, and therefore they cannot 
really be Mends ; but still the one who has improved must 
remember their former intimacy, and feel goodwill towards 
the other as towards a friend. 

IV. — 1. The real source of friendship for others is the 
feelings of a man towards himself 

A friend has been defined in various ways ; but the neces- 
sary qualities which all these definitions involve, are benefi- 
cence, good-will, and sympathy. 

2—5. Now, all the feelings contained in these definitions 
are entertained by a good man towards himself. 

By " self " is meant each man's intellectual part, or 
thinking principle. 

A friend is a second self. 

6. Aristotle dismisses the question as to whether there bo 
such a thing as friendship towards one's-self. 

7., He asserts that, though the feelings spoken of exist 
in many, although they are bad, still they cannot possibly 
exist in those who are utterly bad. They cannot love 
themselves really, because they are at variance with them- 
selves. 

They choose the pleasant rather than the good, which is 
their true interest. 

8. They hate life, and destroy themselves. 

They diun their own thoughts, and seek, for the sake of 
distraction, the society of others. 

They have no sympathy with themselves. 

They look back upon their past pleasures with pain. 

They are frdl of remorse. 

They have no friendly feeling towards themselves. 

In order to escape this wretchedness, their only way is tc 
flee from wickedness, and to strive to become good. 

V. — 1. Groodwill resembles, but is not identical witlr 
friendship ; 

For it is felt towards those whom we do not know. 
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It is not affection, ^cXijo-cc; for it lias no intensity, nor 
desire, and may be felt on a sudden. 

2. It is the begmning and origin of friendship, as sight is 
the beginning of love. 

3. It is impossible to feel friendship without goodwill. 

4. So that it may be defined friendship in a state of 
inactivity, which hy iutimacy becomes true friendship. 

5. It is entertained on account of virtue, or goodness. 

VI. — 1. Unanimity (o/ioi/ota) difiers from unity of opi- 
nion {ofiodo^ia), in being between persons known to each 
other, and on practical matters. 

2. Especially on those which are important, and of com- 
mon interest. 

3. There is no unanimity when two persons covet the 
«ajne thing; but the reverse. 

4. It is therefore political friendship. 

It exists between the good, for they wish and desire in 
common the just and expedient. 

5. It cannot exist between the bad, because they only 
agree in shunning duty, and in coveting personal advantage. 

VJLL. — 1. The love felt by benefactors is stronger than that 
felt by the benefited. 

2. Most people think the reason for this is, because the 
bene£BU3tor, like a creditor, wishes for the safety and pros- 
perity of his debtor, with a view to repayment. 

3. This, Epicharmus would say, is looking to the bad side 
of human nature; nevertheless, it is not unlike human 
oature. 

4. 5. However, the true reasons are, 

(1.) That the benefactor looks upon the person bene- 
fited as his work, and men love their own works, 
as proofs of energy, and therefore of existence. 

6. (2.) The benefactor gets honour, the benefited only 

advantage; and honour is preferable to advan- 
tage. 

7. (3.) The pleasure derived from the honourable id 

permanent, that derived from the useful is transi- 
tory. 

8. (4.) To love is an active feeling, to be loved passive. 
(5.) All love that best which has cost them trouble. 

VIII. — ^The difficulty of dedding whether we ought t^i 

« 2 
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love ourselves or others best, arises from not distiuguiBhing 
between proper and improper self-love. 

The popular opinion is, that the bad man does nothing 
without reference to sel£ 

The good man acts for the sake of the honourable, and 
passes over his own interests. 

2, 3. On the other hand, it is said that a man should 
love his greatest friend best ; now, the best friend a man 
2ias is himself; therefore, he ought to love himself best. 

4 — 7. Now, improper self-love, or selfishness, causes a 
man to give to himself more than his share of money, or 
distinctions, or bodily pleasures, in fact, of the gratifications 
of the irrational part of his nature. 

True self-love desires the honourable, and to be virtuous, 
and to gratify the ruling part of his nature, i. e, the in- 
tellect. 

8. For the intellectual part especially constitutes what 
we call " self." * 

9. Now, all praise him who is particularly earnest in per- 
forming virtuous and honourable acts. 

10. Therefore, the good man must be a self-lover, but the 
wicked man ought not to be so. 

11. The good man will sacrifice everything for the sake of 
appropriating to himself the greatest share of the honour- 
able (to Ka\6y)» 

12. Hence, he will sacrifice even life itself in the cause of 
liis country. 

13. Therefore, reasonable self-love is right, hut selfishness 
is wrong. 

IX. — 1. Some have said that the happy man does not need 
friends, because he has all he wants, and needs no one to 
provide more for him. 

2. But yet it seems absurd to give a man all other goods, ^ 
and deny him the greatest of all goods. 

Besides, a good man will want persons to do good to. 

3. Hence, it has been asked, when do we most need friends ? 

• See Bishop Butler's Analogy, Part I. chap. i. "On a Future State,'* 
where he shows that the living agent or sentient being, which each man 
calls himself, is related to the body merely as to a system of instruments 
and organs destitute of perception, which conTey perceptions to the per- 
<.e:Ting ana reflecting powers. 
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In prosperity, for us to help them, or in adversity, for them 
to help us 1 

4. It also seems absurd, when man is a social being, to 
make the happy man a solitary being. 

The happy man, therefore, does need Mends. 

5. The mistake of the generality seems to be, that they 
think only of useful friends. 

Now, the happy man will not want either useful or plea- 
sant friends. 

6. But he will want virtuoim friends ; because he delights 
in contemplating good actions, and such actions as liis own ; . 
and we can better contemplate a friend's actions than we 
can our own. 

7. Again, a solitary life is burthensome ; and it is not easy 
to energize constantly by one's-self 

8. Let the question now be examined physiologically. 
That which is naturally good is good and ^ileasant to the . 

good man. 

Therefore, life is good and pleasant to the good man.' 

9. Now, life, in man, consists m the exercise of sensation 
and intellect. 

10. When we speak of life, we do not mean a depraved 
and corrupt one, but the life of the good and happy. 

11. 12. Therefore, the consciousness of living and existing 
must be pleasant to a good man. 

Now, a fiiend is a second self 

13, 14. Therefore, the perception of a friend's existence 
is the perception of our own. 

Therefore, it is good and pleasant. 

Therefore, it is good to have friends, and consequently 
even a happy man will need good friends. 

X. — 1. Should we, then, have many friends, or, as in the 
case of hospitality, should we not be without, but still not 
liave too many 1 

2. Of useful friends we certainly must not have many, for 
it is troublesome to requite many favours. 

3. Of pleasant friends, a few ai-e sufficient, like sweetening 
in our food. 

To the number of virtuous fiiends there must be also 
some limit, as the numbers of a political conununity must> bo 
limited. 
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4. Perlulps the best limit is the greatest number with, 
whom we can associate. 

Beddes^ we ought to remember that our Mends ought to 
be Mends to each other, and that we ought to sympathize 
with them all in joys and sorrows. 

These considerations will also tend to limit the number. 

5. It is as impossible to be strong Mends with many as to 
be in love with many. 

6. All^celebrated Mendships have been between two. 
In a political sense only, can we have many Mends. 
We must be content with a few virtuous Mends, because 

it is even impossible to meet with many. 

XI. — 1. Friends are needftd, both in prosperity and in 
adversity. 

In the latter, we require useful Mends, in the former, 
virtuous ones. 

In adversity, they are more necessary, in prosperity, more 
honourable. 

2. The sympathy of friends is also pleasant in adversity. 
How it comes to pass that sympathy lightens the weight 

of sorrow, it is imnecessary to inquire ; the fact is certain. 

3. The presence of friends, when we are in misfortune, 
causes a mixed feeling. We are pleased and comfortexi by 
their sympathy, but we are pained by seeing them grieved 
Dy our misfortunes. 

4. Therefore, the maoly character will be cautious of thus 
canning pain to his fiiends, the effeminate will delight in 
having others to mourn with him. 

5. In prosperity. Mends make our time pass pleasantly 
therefore, in prosperity we. should be glad to invite them, in 
adversity reluctant. 

6. When Mends are in trouble, we should go to them 
gladly. 

WTien they are in prosperity, we should go to them will- 
ingly, if we . can forward any object they have in view, but 
reluctantly, if we go to enjoy their good fortune. 

XII. — 1. As the sight of the beloved object is mosc 
desirable to lovers, so society is most desirable to Mends. 

Again, a Mend is a second self; as, therefore, the percep- 
tion of our own existence is desirable, so ia the perceptioi] 
of the existence of a Mend. 
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2, 3. In whatever pursuit a man tliinks the enjoyment of 
life consists, this pursuit he likes to enjoy with his friends. 

4. Hence, the friendship of bad men becomes depraved, 
that of good men good, by intercourse. 

5. By associating together, good men mutually correct and 
improve each other. . 



BOOK X. 



Inirocktctory. — ^There are two objects which Aristotle has 
in view in making pleasure the subject of a great part of 
this his concluding book. The £rst is to examine, and 
refute when erroneous, the various opinions which Plato and 
other philosophers had held respecting it ; and the second, 
to show tbe-^»aefe4)lacawhiclL4jleasure occupies in relation 
to viiijue and human happiness. This he can now safely do, 
without any risk of Jiis hearers being misled by false notions 
and incon*ect estimates of its nature and value. He ha? 
insisted on a moral preparation and discipline of the habits 
aS the only road to hap])iness ; and, therefore, the student 
may now be informed thaF pleasure, such pleasure as he is 
now fitted by moral discipline to appreciate and enjoy, shall 
be the reward of his endeavours, and the adjunct of that 
happiness which he has been seeking by the only road which 
could really lead to its attainment. 

Aristotle shows that pleasure is not "per se" an evil^ 
because the grounds on whiSfl it" may be considered to be so 
only belong to those of a grosser corporeal kind, and not to 
the purer enjoyments of the ruling part of man's nature, the 
inteUect. By another series of arguments, he also proves, 
on the other hand, that though a good, it^ is not the chief 
good. 

^The connection between happiness and pleasure may be 
briefly expressed in tbe following words : — Happiness is an 
energy, and every energy is completed and rendered perfect 
by the pleasure peculiar to it. It is plain, tliat, although 
pleasure perfects the energy, and is therefore an adjunct 
to it, it is not itself an energy or activity, for it is not in 
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aiij way an act eitlier of the perceptive or the reasonin 
facultie& 

From this definition of pleasure, we can see how Aris 
totle, in the next division of this book, arrives at the con« 
elusion that the highest human happiness must be sought 
for in intellectual contemplation, and that it will be in- 
separably imited with pleasure of the highest kind. It is 
plain, also, that he arrives at it by the safest and most 
practical road. 

In order that man's liivinest and purest nature, the intel- 
lectual, may energize independently and without impediment, 
his moral nature must have been brought into its highest 
condition ; but when this is the case, the intellect is capable 
of exercising its powers, that is, it is capable of the act of 
contemplation. Now happiness has been laid down to be an 
energy accordiog to the most perfect virtue ; and this must 
be the viiiiue of the idghest faculties wliich man possesses, 
namely, the intellectual. But every energy is perfected by 
its own pecidiar plejisure, and therefore the most perfect 
energies must be accompanied by the highest pleasures. 

I. — 1, 2. Pleasure is, more than anything else, intimately 
bound up with the nature of man ; and one of the principaj 
parts of education is to instil right notions respecting its 
nature. 

3. For this reason, as well as becaufie of the erroneous 
views prevalent respecting it, this subject ought not to be 
passed over. 

4. The evil of en-oneous views may be seen in the follow- 
ing example : — Suppose a teacher of morals censures plea- 
sure, and is then seen to desire it, this inconsistency entirely 
destroys has influence and authority. 

II. — 1 — 3. Eudoxus thought that pleasui'e was the chief 
good, becaiise — 

1.^ All creatures seek it. 
2.^ Paul, its contrary, is universally avoided. 
3.^ It is eligible for its own sake. 
K/t^ y4.) If added to any other good, it makes it more eligible. 
djifSh The excellence of his moral character gave weight to his 
Asertions. 

4. Argiiment (4) proves that pleasure is a good, but noi 
the cliief good. 
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5. By an argument similar to argument {i\ Plato proved 
^M; pleasure iieas not the chief good ; for ne said that a 
pleasant life became more eligible by the addition of moral 
wisdom. 

6. That pleasure is a good, because all aim at it, is a valid 
ftrgument, although this does not prove that it is the chief 
good. E[ad it only been said that irrational creatures sought 
pleasure, an objection might have been made to the argu- 
ment; but not when rational beings are included. 

7. Again, there is no force in the objection, " that because 
pain is an evil, it does not follow that pleasure is a good.** 
Of course it is not necessarily so ; but still it is a probable 
argument, and experience supports it. 

m. — 1. Plato says, pleasure is not a good, because it is 
not a quality ; but, for the same reason, neither happiness 
nor the energies of virtue would be qualities. 

2. Again, he says, that good is definite, but that pleasure 
admits of degreea 

If this objection applies to the act of being pleased, it 
equally applies to justice, and all the moral virtues. 

3. If it is meant to apply to pleasure abstractedly, then 
the distinction is forgotten between mixed and unmixed 
pleasures, for the unmixed are definite, i. e, capable of being 
defined. 

But, after all, health is definite, and admits of degrees ; 
why then should not pleasure be definite, and admit of 
degrees also ? 

4. Again, it is said pleasure is a motion and generation, 
and motions and generations are imperfect. 

It is not a motion, for quickness and slowness oelong to 
every motion. 

5. 6. But although we can become pleased quickly or 
slowly, we cannoi /eel pleasure quickly or slowly. 

7. It cannot be a generation, because that which is 
generated is i-esolved into the same elements which pro- 
duced it. 

Now those sensations which pleasure generates, pain 
destroys. 

Again, it is said pain is a want, pleasure the supply of 
that want. 

S. But these wants are corporeal ; therefore, if pleasure 
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were the sfwpplymg of them, the body would feel the pici 
Riire ; but it is the mind, and not the body which feels it. 
The truth is, when the want is suppliec^ pleasure is felt 

9, 10. Besides, there are many pleasures which neithei 
imply a want to be satisfied, nor a pain to be removed. 

11. If reprehensible pleasures be brought forward in proo^ 
it may be answered, that they are not really pleasures. 

12. Or it may be answered^ that the eligibility of pleasures 
depends upon whence they are derived. 

13. Or we may say that pleasui*es differ in kind. 

14. This may be ilustrated by the difference between a 
friend and a flatterer. 

15. 16. Again, experience proves that pleasures differ;' 
for we should not choose to be children all our lives, even if 
the pleasures of children were the highest possible. 

And, on the other hand, we should be anxious for some 
tilings, even if they brought no pleasure. 
17. It is clear, therefore. 

That pleasure is not the chief good. 
That some pleasures are eligible, and therefon.* 
goods y but that others aiX5 not so. 
\ IV. — 1. Pleasure is, like the act of vision, perfect at any 

moment. 

2. For this reason, it is not a motion ; as a motion Ls 
imperfect at any separate moment of time. 

3, 4. This may be illustrated by the process of constructing 
a building. 

5, 6. One cannot form any idea of motion, except as con- 
nected with place, as well as time. 

But motion is more properly treated of at length in 
Aristotle's Physics. 

7 — 9. The same arguments which prove that pleasure is 
not a motion also prove that it is not a generation. 

10. There is an appropriate pleasure attendant upon 
every act of perception (a'to^Tyo-tc), eveiy operation of the in- 
tellect employed either in the investigation of the truth 
(^tttrotu), or in the contemplation of tiiitli (^cwpm). 

The perfection of pleasure will depend upon the perfect 
state of the faculty or habit, and the perfect nature of the 
object on wldch it energizes or is active. 

To make up a perfect energy, therefore, there are thre« 
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requisites : a perfect fkculty, a perfect object, a perfect atten* 
dant pleasure. 

11 — 14. Pleas ure, therefore, as the fi ^ft] r^<^^^^'"^^, j^Trfan*^ 
tlie energy, not as an efficient, but as a formal cause, not as 
'dn inlEerentliabit, but as the bloom completes the beauty of 
those who are in the prime of life. 

The reason why we cannot feel pleasure continually is, that 
the sense of enjoyment, like other faculties, flags and wearies 
and becomes blunted, and requires novelty to excite it. 

15, 16. It matters not whether we choose life for the sake 
of pleasure, or pleasure for the sake of life. 

This is, at any rate, plain, that lifeis-energy^ that pleasure 
renders our enftr^jp^ pftrfefit^ and thftrftfnrft giyes. perfection 
to ourlifej^ 
V. — 1, 2. Pleasures differ in kind, because — 
(1.) The energies wHch they perfect differ. 
3,4. (2.) The appropriate pleasure contributes to increase 
each energy ; the connection, therefore, must be 
so close, that if the energies differ, the pleasure 
must likewise. 
6 — 8. (3.) Energies are hindered, and the pleasures resulting 
from them destroyed, by pleasures arising from 
other sources. Nay, opposite pleasures act like 
pains. 
9 — 11. (4.) Energies differ in quality; therefore the atten- 
dant pleasures differ also. It may be observed, 
that in their nature, as well as in point of time, 
the pleasures are more closely connected with 
the energies than with the desires, so that tliey 
are sometimes, though imperfectly, confounded 
with them. 
12, 13. Different animals, as well as men imder different 
circumstances, have each their proper pleasure, as they have 
each their proper energy. 

14 — 16. True pleasure, therefore, is that which appears so 
t(> the good man ; and those which attend the energies of the 
perfect and happy man are properly the pleasures of man. 

VL — 1. Recapitulating what has been said before on the 
same subject, Aristotle asserts that happiness is — 

2, 3. An energy, eligible for its own sake, and therel< i"e 
According to virtue 
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i, 5, Tliat it does not consist in amasement, althongli the 
ix>pular opinion respecting it would lead ns to siippofie so, 
because— 
6, 7. (1.^ The best men do not think so. 
8, 9. (2.) Amusement or relaxation is not an end, but a 
means. 
Id (3.) Serious pursuits are held to be better than 

amusements. 
11. (4.) If happiness were mere amusement, a slave could 

be hapi)y. 
VJ.I. — 1. If happiness is an energy according to virtue, 
t must be according to the highest viitue. 
This must be the virtue of the best part of man. 
That is, the intellect. 
The highest Jiappiness, thereffn'e, is the contemplative. 

2. This energy is — 
1.) The noblest. 

[2.) The most continuous. 

3. (3.) The pleasantest. 
4, 5. (4.) Self-sufficient. 

Not but what it will require the necessaries of life, but it 
does not, like the moral virtues, reqiiire persons to energize 
upon. 

6. (5.) It is loved for its own sake. 
7, 8. (6.) It is consistent with leisure. 

9. Now the active virtues are displayed in politics or war. 

These allow of no leisure ; and we do not choose all this 
troublesome occupation for its own sake. 

AU this being the case, perfect happiness is Netopia. 

10 — 14. Though this happiness is beyond man, yet, as 
there is in him something divine, he ought to aspire to the 
satisfaction of this divine natui'e, and not to mind only 
earthly things because he is mortal He should remembei 
tliat this principle is his "self,"* and though it may be 

* Bishop Butler, when speaking of that which constitutes each man's 
** self," uses similar language, doubtless influenced by the same mode of 
thought as Aristotle. He says, — " Persons can trace up the existence of 
themselves to a time when the bulk of their bodies was extremely small, 
in comparison of what it is in mature age." This leads him to observe, 
" That we have no means of determining by experience what is the certain 
bulk of the living being each man calls himself ; and yet till it be deter- 
mined that it is larger in bulk than the solid elementary particles of 
matter, which there is no ground to think any natoial power 'nn dis 
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Bmall in size as compared with liis bodily firame, jet it 
ini measurably surpasses it in value. 

YIII. — 1 — 3. The happiness resulting fix)m moral virtui» 
is of a secondary kind, because— 

(1.) Moral virtues belong to our compound nature, nay, 
some seem to be the consequence even of our 
corporeal natxire, and to be connected with the 
passions. 
4. Whereas inteUectual virtue is separate and distinct. 
J 5. (2.) Intellectual happiness .requires external good fiup 
I less than moral happiness, for the latter requires 

I means, resources, and occasions for its exercise. 

3, 7. (3.) The perfection of a moral act consists not only 
in the moral principle from which it proceeds, but 
also in the act itself. 
Now, for the perfection of an act, external means ai'o 
needed. 

To contemplation, these are even impediments ; nor are 
they required by the contemplative man, except so hx forth 
as he is man. 

8 — 11. The happiness of contemplation is that which 
Aristotle supposes the gods enjoy, as he conceives it ridicu- 
lous that they should be represented as engaged in pursuits 
which give scope and opportunity for exercising the moral 
virtue. 

12, 13. The lower animals are incapable of true happi- 
ness, because they are incapable of contemplation ; therefore, 
as far as contemplation extends, so fisir does happiness. 
14, 15. Although the happy man, so far as he is man, 

« requires a certain portion of external good, nevertheless, he 
does not want much, — a competence is sufficient. He should 
have " neither poverty nor riches ;" he need not be lord of 
earth and sea ; as private individuals are at least q\iite as 
capable of hono;irable acts as men in power. 

16, 17. The opinions of Solon and Anaxagoras seem to 
fee perfectly consistent with those of Aristotle. 

18. If arguments agree with facts, the corroborative testi- 
mony borne to their correctness by the opinions of philoso- 
phers ought to have weight. 

19, 20. As contemplation is most probably the occupa- 

soxve, there is no sort of reason to think death to be the dissolution of 
Lt.''— Analogy, Part I. cbap. i. 
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tion of the gods, he is most likely to be a favourite of heave 
who, in his occupations and enjoyments, resembles them ; i 
that, on these grounds, the -^^sejott^Jsjhe liappi est' man. 

IX. — 1, 2. Moral precept^linJV^owIedge of the theor 
of virtue, are insufficient to make men virtuous, and yet. ai 
has been said, the object of moral science is not knowledge, 
bul practice. 

3-— 5. Ethical instruction has power over generous and 
liberal minds, but not over the minds of the maBses, who are 
influenced by fear rather than by reason. 
/ 6. Now men are made good by nature, reasoning, and 
teaching. 

Over nature we have no power, and reasoning and teach- 
ing exercise an influence only over minds cultivated for their 
reception by the moral cultivation of the habits, and thus 
instilling right principles, and correct views respecting the 
government of the passions, and on the subject of pleasure 
and pain. 

?', 8. The moral character, therefore, must be formed by 
education, and this education ought to be enforced by law. 

9 — 11. Nor is education and discipline necessary only so 
long as we are children, but throughout the whole of our 
lives. Hence it is thought that exhortations to virtue are 
the duty of legislators, as much as the punishment of evil- 
doers, and the entire banishment of the incorrigible from the 
community. 

12, 13. Paternal or individual authority has no power to 
enforce its decrees, but the law has, and men are willing to 
acknowledge the supremacy of law, although they will not 
submit to individuals. 

Therefore, the state ought to imdertake education, and in 
this follow the very rare example of Lacedsemon and a few 
other states. 

14 — 16. If the state neglects the duty, it devolves upon 
the parent. 

In order, therefore for him to qualify himself, he should 
make himself acquainted with the principles of legislation, 
for the same laws which regulate public systems would be 
also applicable to private ones. 

17, 18. There are advantages m private education ; sach oa 
the force of filial duty, and the power of adapting the sj^ 
tem to particular ca.ses. 
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19 — 21. A man may oertainly legislate for pai-ticukr 
^Jases, even without scientific knowlodge ; bnt nevertheless a 
theoretical study of the general principles of legislation will 
make him a better educator. 

22 — 28, How, then, is the science of legislation to he 
acquired ? 

The sophists profess to teach it, but have no experience or 
practical knowledge. 

The statesman has practical knowledge, but he either 
does not understand teaching, or at least he does not profess 
to teach. 

29. Is it then sufficient to study digests and collections of 
laws? No; unless the student has experience and know- 
ledge enough to guide him in determining which laws aro 
best, and which, therefore, ought to be selected. 

He must by habit have acquired the power of forming 
a correct judgment of the relative merits of laws and insti- 
tutions. 

30, 31. Now, this subject has been neglected by previous 
writers; therefore Aristotle proposes, in a treatise on 
politics, 

(1.) To explain what fonner writers have correctly laid 

down. 
(2.) To examine what are the causes of the preservation 

and destruction of commonwealths. 
(S«) To deteimine what is the best form of polity. 
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BOOK L— CHAP. I. 

Wkai « the Good" it, mtd whai the difereni kmdi of Ends. 

l&VE&Y art and every scientifio S3n3tem; and in like 1. 
manner every course of action and deliberate pre- 
ference, seems to aim at some good ; and conse- 
quently ^' the Good^^ has been well defined as 'Hhat -v^in^t rh 
which all things aim at." aya96v i& 

But there appears to be a kind of difference in 2. 

ends ; for some are energies j others again beyond Endsdiffer 

some bdn^ 

* Aristotle in his ethical system takes somewhat lower 
ground than Plato, inasmuch as the latter investigates what ur 
good, — the former what is good for man ; nevertheless, owing 
to this Tery difference, the^stem of Aristotie is more prac- 
tical than that of Plato. The chief good is considered by 
Aristotle to be the end of the political science, by which he 
understands that science, the object of which is all that relates 
to the welfare of man. It therefore branches out into three 
divisions : — Ethics, which treat of the good of the individual ; 
Economics, of the good of a family ; Politics, properly so 
called, of the good of a state. Aristotle was the author of 
three ethical treatises : — (1.) The Nicomachean Ethics, so 
called either because he dedicated them to his son Nicoma- 
chus, or because Nicomachus arranged the MS. which 
his father left: Cicero appears to have considered Nico- 
machus the author. (2.) The Eudemian, which were ar- 
ranged and published by his pupil Eudemus. (3.) The ** Magna 
Moralia.'' It is not improbable that the two latter treati&cs 
were oonpiled from the notes of Aristotle's pupiU. 

1' 
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mkBTpM, these, certain works ; but wherever there are oar* 
^'^^ tain ends besides the actions, there the works are 
naturally better than the energies.^ 

3. Now since there are many actions, arts, and 
sciences, it follows that there are many ends ; tor 
of medidno the end is health ; of ship-building; a 
ship ; of generalship, victory ; of economy, wealth. 

4. But whatever of such arts are contained under any 
^w^ ^\^^^ OT^^ faculty, (as, for instance, \mder horsemanship is 
superior to contained the art of making bridles, and all other 
those of horse furniture ; and this and the whole art of war 
Bubordinate is contained under generalship j and in the same 
•**^*' manner other arts are contained under different 

faculties ;) in all these the ends of the chief arts are 
more eligible than the ends of the subordinate ones ; 
because for the sake of the former, the latter are 

5. pursued. It makes, however, no difference whether 
the energies themselves, or something else besides 
these, are the ends of actions, just as it would make 
no difference in the sciences above mentioned. 

^ The term energy, Tvhich I have retained as the translation 
of ivspyitOt requires some explanation. Energy, then, implies 
an activity or active state ; it is opposed to dvvafJiiCf t.tf. capa- 
city, faculty, potentiality, inasmuch as the latter may be 
dormant, and though capable of improvement, may be left 
unimproved ; and it is possible for a thing to have the capa- 
city of being, and yet not to be : as, for ezample, a coal has 
the capacity for burning, and yet it may perhaps never do so. 
Energy implies actual and active existence, not a mere possi- 
ble or potential one. It is opposed to Hf-Ci habit, because by 
means of it habits are acquired and formed. 

Hence we can see the difference between an energy and a 
work (Jpyov) when considered as ends or final causes of 
action. Whenever we enter upon a coarse of action, we have 
one of two objects in view,— either tfie action itself, or some 
production or work to which it leads. For example, a painter 
paints either merely for the sake of painting, feeling an actual 
de'.ight in this active exertion of his fitculty for its own sake, 
or in order to produce a picture ; in the former case, his end 
{t€\oq) is an energy, in the latter a work. An energy, there- 
fore, is perfect and complete, and has its end in itself, it looks 
to nothing further, it is eligible for its own sake ; and benoe 
seeing^ contemplating, being happy &c., are energies. 
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CHAP. IL 

What it " the ffood" of Men, 

If, therefore, there- is some end of all \}i:a, we do, 1. 
which V6 "Wish for on its own account^ and if wo The chief 
wish for all other things on account of this, and do ^?9^ ^ * 
not choose everything for the sake of something ^^ ^^' 
else (for thus we should go on to infinity, so that 
desire would be empty and vain), it is evident that 
this must be " the good,'* and the greatest good. 
Has not^ then, the knowledge of this end a great 2. 
influence on the conduct of life? and, like archers, Knowledge 
sliaU we not be more likely to attain that which is ^^ ^' useful 
light, if we have a mark? K so, we ought to 
endeavour to give an outline at least of its na- 
ture, and to determine to which of the sciences 
or faculties it belongs. 

Now it would appear to be the end of that which 3. 
is especially J^x£ief and master science, and this ^' j* '^*'. 
seems to be the political science ; for it directs w:hat ^J.^^ J^* 
sciences stater tmgh t to cultivate, what individuals political 
£^Otdd leani, and liow'iar"tBLey should pTfrsue them, sdenoe. 
We aw, Too, that thfe most valued faculties are com- ^- 
prehended under it^ as, "fOP d^^imple,' generalship, 
econoniy, rhetoric. Since, then, tins science makes 5. 
use of the practical sciences, and legislates re- 
spectmg~what ought to be done, and whdb-abstained 
from, its end must include those oj^he others ; so 
that this BUd mminSe'di^ good of roan. For al- 
though the good of an indiv^ual and a state be the 
same, still that of a stat« appears more important 
and more perfect both to obtain and to preserve. 
To discover the good of an individual is satis&ctory, ^* 
but to discover that of ja state or a nation is more 
noble and divine. This, then, is tLe object of my 
treatise, which is of a political kind. 
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T%ai Bsactneu dependt on the nature qfthe tubjeet. What 
are the quaUfieationt qf the Ethical Student. 

1. The subject would be sufficiently discussed^ if it 
Exactness ^yere explained so far as the subject-matter allows ; 
^*P*"*^* for exactness is not to be sought in all treatises 
suWect-^ alike, any more than in all productions of mechanic 
matter. art. But things honourable and things just, the 

2. considemtion of which falls within the province of 
])olitical science, admit of such vast difference and 
uncertainty, that they seem to exist by law only, 
and not in the nature of things. Things good have 
also a similar uncertainty, because from them ca- 
lamities have befallen many. For some, we know, 
have perished through wealth, and others through 

3. courage. We must be content, then, when treat- 
ing of, and drawing conclusions fi:om such subjects, 
to exhibit the truth roughly, and in outline ; and 
when dealing with contingent matter, to draw con- 
clusions of the same kind. 

4. According to the same rule ought we to admit 
each assertion ; for it is the part of an educated man 
to require exactness in each class of subjects, only 
80 far as the nature of the subject admits ; for it 
appears nearly the same thing to allow a mathema- 
tician to speak persuasively, as to demand demon- 
ptrations from an orator. 

a. Kow each individual judges well of what he knows, 
Requisites and of these he is a good judge. In each particular 
^Td ^'^^^^ science, therefore, he is a good judge who has been 

instructed in them ; and universally, he who has 

6. been instructed in all subjects. Therefore a young 

Young men man is not a proper person to study political science, 

Ai^Tr^"^ for he is inexperienced in the actions of life : but; 

these are the subjects and grounds of this treatise. 

Moreover, being inclined to follow the dictates of 

passion, he will listen in vain, and without beni'flt, 
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feince the end is not knowledge, but practice. <^ But 7. 

it makes no difference, whetlier lie be a youth in ^^^^^S!^ 

1 X ^ XT- J i» _x • anoTicctlK 

age, or a novice in character ; for the defect arises g^^^g^ 

not from age, but from his life and pursuits being 
according to the dictates of passion ; for to such 
persons knowledge becomes useless, as it does to the 
incontinent ; but to those who regulate their appe- 
tites and actions according to reason, the knowledge 
of these subjects must be very beneficial Concern- 
ing the student, and in what manner he is to admit 
o\u' arguments, and what we propose to treat of, let 
thus much be prefaced. 



CHAP. IV. 



What the highest Good is. False opinions of men concerning 
it. Whether we should argue Analytically or Synthetically, 

But let us resume the subject from the commence- 1. 
ment. Since all knowledge and every act of deli- Subject re- 
berate preference aims at some good, let us show !u ™^ j j** 
what that is, which we say that the political science c. u. 
aims at, and what is the highest good of all things 
which are done. As to its name, indeed, almost all 2. 
men are agreed ; for both the vulgar and the edu- ^. ^^ ^J^ 
cated call it happiness : but they suppose that to tappineM 
live well^and do well are synonymous with being but differ ' 
happy. But concerning the nature of happiness as to its 
they ar** at variance, and the vulgar do not give the ^ature. 
&ame definition of it as the educated ; for some inia- ' 
gine it to be an obvious and well-known object — 
such as pleasure, or wealth, or honour ; but different 
men think differently of it : and frequently even the Diffeient 
same person entertains different opinions respecting views. 

* Such passages as these are proofs of what was stated in 
note (a) ; viz., that the system of Aristotle is more practical 
than that of Plato. It was this eminently practical turn o. 
nind whidi led him to make his principal object not so much 
philosophical speculation , as the induction of facts and phe- 
•oraena, and ''he definition of terms. 
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it at dififerant times ; for, when diseaseil, Le believai 
it to be health ; when poor, wealth ; but, conaoMms 
of their own ignorance, they admire those who say 
that it 13 something great, and beyond them. Some, 

4. again, have supposed that, besides these numerous 
Plato's goods, there is another self-existent good, which is 
aUi^ed to ^ ^ these the cause of their being goods.^ Now, to 

examine all the opinions would perhaps be rather 
iuipro£table ; but it will be sufficient to examine 
those which He most upon the surface, or seem to be 
most reasonable. 

5. Let it not, however, escape our notice, that ar- 
guments from principles differ £rom arguments to 
principles ; ibr well did Plato also propose doubts 
on this point, and inquire whether the right way 
is from principles or to principles ; just as in the 
course from the starting-post to the goal, or the 

6. contrary.® For we must begin fix>m Uiose things 
rvupifta, that are known ; and things are known in two ways ; 
1. airX&e, for some are known to ourselves, others are gene- 

• '''*'*'• rally known ; perhaps, therefore, we should begin 
from the things known to ourselves. 

7. Whoever, therefore, is to study with advantage 
The student the things wliich are honourable and just^ and in 
should be a word the subjects of political science, must have 

kiualted ^^^ ^^^ ^"^^ morally educated ; for the point from 
whence we must begin is the/ticiy and if this is satis- 
factorily proved, it will be unnecessary to add tlie 
reason,^ Such a student either possesses, or would 

^ Aristotle is here referring to Plato's theory of ideas or 
original achetypal forms, whidi he discusses more at length 
in chap. vi. 

* The geometrical and algebraic processes fiimieh us with 
excellent illustrations of synthetical and analytioal reasoning ; 
i, e. of reasoning dvb r&v dpx&v xal M rdc dpx<&S' In 
the former we assume certain fixed principles, the axioms, &c., 
and from them deduce new results ; from them we proceed to 
others, and so on. In the latter we assume the lesult at 
given, and fix>m these conditions investigate what causes, 
«. tf. what values, of the unknown quantity will produce it. 

' Aristotle, in his Analytic^, tells us there are four subjects 
of investigation ; viz., rb 6rc, rb ^i5ri, d iart, ri Ioti, The 
knowledge of die iiirt constitutes tiie diffierence betw<»9 
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easily acquire, the principleB. But let him who pos- 
sesses neither of these qoalificationfl^ hear the serti* 
ments of Hesiod : — 

*' Far does the man all other men excel, 
Who, from his wisdom, thinks in all things well. 
Wisely considering, to himself a friend. 
All for the present best, and for the end. 
Nor is the man without his share of praise, 
Who well the dictates of the wise obeys : 
But be that is not wise himself, nor can 
Heailcen to wisdom, is a uadesa man." 

Hesiod, Op. et Di., translated. 



CHAP. V. 



J 



Thai Happmeta is neUher Pleasure^ nor Honour^ nor Virtue, 

nor WeaUh. 

But let us return to the point where we commenced i. 
this digression ; for men seem not unreasonably to Subject 
form their notion of "the good," axK?. of happiness^ ^^^^^J^ 
firom observing the different lives which men lead. *^"®"* 
The many and most sordid class suppose it to be 
pleasure, and therefore they are content with a life 
of enjoyment. 

For there are three kinds of lives which are most 2. 
prominent — first, that just mentioned ; secondly, 
the political ; and, thii'dly, the contemplative. 

Now, ihe vulgar appear entirely slavish, delibe- 3. 
rately preferring the life of brutes ; but they find a Opinion of 
reason for what they do, because many persons in <>* ''roWoi, 
positions of authority are led by the same passions 
as Sardanapalus. 

But those who are educated,fi^ and fond of active 4. 
pursuits, suppose it to be honour, for this may be Of x^pUv* 
almost said to be the end of political life ; but it ^^^ ^^ , 
appears to be too superficial for the object of our '^P^*''**®*' 

empirical and scientific knowledge, as empirics know the fact 
Src, but not the reason Zi6tu 
< oi x<it^>'r(C« — ^hommes instmits {Michelei), 
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inqiuiy ; for it seems to reside rather in those who 
confer, tlian in those who receive, honour : but wo 
have a natural conception, that " the good** is some' 
thing peculiarly one*s own, and difficult to be taken 

5, away. Moreover, men seem to pursue honour in 
It is not order that they may believe themselves to be good ; 
honour. ^t any rate they seek to be honoured by wise men, 

and by their acquaintances, and on account of vir- 
tue : it is plain, therefore, that, at least in tlieir 

6. opinion, virtue is superior. But perhaps it may 
Nor virtue, rather be suppdfed that ^^l'tue is the end of the 

political life ; but this ap^jcars too incomplete, for 
it seems possible for a man, while in possession of 
virtue, either to sleep or be inactive through life ; 
and besides this, to suffer the greatest misfortunes 
and calamities. But no one would pronounce a man 
happy who lives such a life as this, unless he were 
defending a favourite hypothesis.^ Enough, there- 
fore, of these things ; for we have treated of them 
y sufficiently in our encyclic works.* 
The con- The tlurd life is the contemplative; wliich we 

tejrplative shall make the subject of future consideration, 
lif^- But the money-getting life^ does violence to our 

The one - '^^^^^^ inclinations ; and it is obvious that riches 
getting life, ^re not the good wliich we are in search of; for they 

** The Stoics did defend this paradox, affirming that virtue 
or wisdom constituted happiness, even in the midst of tike 
greatest misfortunes. See Horace, Sat. I. 3. 

' The philosophers of antiquity had necessarily two methods 
of teaching, the one esoteric or acroamatlc, addressed to those 
who pursued science in a philosophic spirit ; the other exoteric 
or encyclic, adapted to those who were going through a course or 
curriculum of general study. The exoteric treatises therefore 
would, generally speaking, embrace the usual subjects of Athe- 
nian liberal education ; but as the distinction is one depending 
on the method of treatment rather than on the subject-matter, 
the same subjects might be treated either esoterically or 
ezoterically, according to circumstances. The definition give& 
by Cicero (de Finibus, v. 5) is not correct. 

^ The meaning of the term )3taf oc> as applied to the money- 
getting life, is evidently that it does violence to our natural 
instlDcts, which lead us to look upon money as a means, and 
not an end ; whereas the man who devotes himself to 
getting money generally learns to consider it as an end. 
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are merely useful, and for the sake of some other 
end. One would therefore rather suppose, that " the 
good " is one of the ends before mentioned, for they 
are loved on their own account; but even they do not 
appear to be so, although many arguments have be^n 
expended upon them. liet these things be disnussod 
from our consideration. 
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Thai '* the Good " ianoi a imiversalf according to one idea,^ 

But perhaps it woidd be better to examine the 1. 

tlieoiT of a universal jBjood, and to inqidre what is l*lato*8 

•^ o ^ 1 doctrine of 

* Previous to examining the nature of the doctrine itself, 'icea, 
it is important to observe that Aristotle does not attempt to 
discuss the truth or falsehood of the Platonic doctrine of the 
idea generally ; but that the only object which he has in view 
is to prove that the chief good is not an idea. 

Hence he assumes as true, certain acknowledged positions 
in the Platonic theory, and shows that these are inconsistent 
with the belief in the ideal nature of the dyaOov. After 
having done this, he dismisses the subject with the remark: 
that such a view would be utterly unpractical ; whereas some- 
thing practical is the object of his investigation. Let us now 
proceed to examine what the Platonic doctrine of the idea 
is. According to Plato, the sensible is in a state of continual 
change, and consequently the sensible is not the true. But 
the object of true science is to investigate what each thing is 
of itself absolutely (rb avrb tKaffTOv, rb avrb KaQ' avro). 
Hence he assumed that there existed from all eternity certain 
archetypal forms immutable and absolutely existent; and 
that all else which exists, either physically or metaphysi- 
cally, is only real so far as it participates in them (/icr^x^^ 
Koivu)viav lx«0' These forms are the *' ideas :** and the idea 
may be defined, ** That which makes everything which is, to 
be what it is," or " whatever exhibits an eternal truth, which 
forms the basis of the mutability of the sensible.*' These were 
the types (Trapadfiyfiara) after which God made all created 
tilings, impressing their hkeness upon matter (vXij), which was 
itself also eternal, formless, yet fitted to receive form. From 
the universal nature of the Uea, it follows that there must be 
ideas of all abstract qualities, such as the good, the beautiful, 
the evil, health, strength, magnitude, colour ; a^so of all sensible 
objects, such as a horsey a temple, a cup, a man ; even of each 
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meant by it, although such an inquiry involves diffi- 
culties, because men who are our friends have 
introduced the doctrine of ideas. But perhaps it 
would seem to be better, and even necessary, at least 
for the preservation of truth, that we should even 
do away with private feelings, especially as we are 
philosophers; for both being dear to us, it is a 
sacred duty to prefer truth. 

2. But those who introduced this doctrine, did not 
Qood U suppose ideas of those things in which they predi- 
P'^l^^ cated priority and posteriority, and thei-efore they 
^^*^**^°^' did not establish an idea of number."* But the good 

is predicated in substance, in quality, and in relation. 
But the self-existent and the essence are naturally 
prior to that which is related ; for this is like an 
ofishoot, and an accident of the essence ; so that 
there cannot be any common idea in these. 

3. Again, since the good is predicated in as many 
Different in yg^j^ ag being (for it is predicated in essenoe, as God 
^ ** *' and intellect ; and in quality, as the virtues ; and in 

quantity, as the mean ; and in relation, as utility ; 
and in time, as opportunity ; and in place, as a 
habitation, and so on), it is evident, that it cannot 
be anything common, imiversal, and one : for then 

individual man; e. g.t Socrates and Simmias. It is evident, 
therefore, that we must not confound the Platonic idea with what 
we mean by abstract ideas, which are properties, accidents, &c. 
drawn off from objects, and contemplated separately; as, 
e. ff.t we may contemplate the scent or colour of a flower. 
Each of these, according to the Platonic theory, would have 
its corresponding "idea;" but still, as we have shown, there 
are other ideas which are not abstract. Nor did Plato teach 
that the idea is arrived at by abstraction or generalization ; it 
is self-existent, eternal, and becomes known to us in our pre- 
sent condition by reminiscence ; having been previously known 
to us in a former state of being. 

"* As Plato held with the Pythtgoreans that number and the 
elements of number were the elements of all things, therefore 
the ideas must be identical with numbers. In order, therefore, 
to understand the assertion that Plato did not form an " idea'' 
of numbers, we must be careful to distinguish between the 
ideal numbers {dpiOfiol lidrjriKdi) and the numbers which 
admit of continuation (ffVfnt\riroi)f which are the mathema- 
tical ; to the latter Aristotle refers in ,thifl pauage. Set 
Bfewfr*s Ethics, Appendix, pp. 451-2. 
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it would not have been predicated in all tlie cate- 
gories, but in one only.* 

Again, since of things which are comprehended 4. 
nnder one idea there is abo one science, there would Abo ia the 
then "be somer-^e^ science of all goods ; but now *■"• ®*^*' 
there are many sciences, even of goods which fidl *°'^* 
under the same category; as, for instance, under the 
category of opportunity ; for in war there la the 
science of generalship, but in disease, that of medi- 
cine ; and again, in the category of the mean, in 
diet, there is the science of medicine ; in laboiu*s, 
ihat of gymnastics. 

^ But one might doubt as to what they mean by 5. 
the term seif-anjihing, since in self-man and man ^*° *"^ 
£here is one and the same definition of man ; for the "same, 
ad £ur as they are man, they will not difier. But if 
so, neither will the good and the self-good differ, so 
far as they are good ; nor yet will the self-good be 
more a good from bdng eternal ; if the white wliich 
la of long duration is not whiter than that which 
lasts but for a day. 

. But the Pythagoreans seem to speak more plausi- 6. 
bly on the subject when they place unity in the ^JSJ"!?"* 
co-ordinate series of goods ;° whom Speusippus ^^^ ^^ 
also seems to havo followed. Speusip- 

The subject, however, may be discussed in pus. 
another point of view ; and what has been said ^* 

' The categories are certain principles of classification, and 
are ten in number; viz. substance, quantity, quality, rela- 
tion, action, passion, time, place, situation, possession. See 
on this subject Whateley's Logic. 

** Thfi Pythagoreans held that there were ten universal 
principles, which are exhibited in the following co-ordinaU 
«olumns or (rvtrroixia : — 

irkpaQ dmipov 

vipiTTov apriov 

'iv trXriBoQ 

Zi^i6v apiffrepov 

ajiftiv d'^Xv 

l^piflOVV KlVOVfliVOP 

ivQv KOfiirvXov 

^Hg OKQfrfsr 

a^aQbv itaKoy 

TiTpAywvov ir§p6fiii€tc» 
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admits of dispute, because our arguments are not- 

Goods di- applicable to every good ; but those things wliicli 

ridcd into are pursued and loved on their own account, are 

two classes, predicated under one species, whilst the things 

which produce these, or in any way preserve them, 

or prevent the contrary, are said to be goods on 

8. account of these, and afler another manner. It is 
evident, then, that goods may be so called in two 
ways j some on their own account, the others on 
account of the former. Having, therefore, separated 
those which are good on their own account, from 
those which are useful, let us consider whether they 
are predicated under one idecL 

9. Kow, what kind of goods may we assume to be 
goods on their own account? May we assume 
all those which are pursued even when alone, such 
as wisdom, sight, and some pleasures and honours 1 
for these, even if we pursue them on account of 
something else, one woidd nevertheless class among 
things good on their own account : or is there no- 
thing else good per se besides the idea 1 so that, in 
this view of the subject, the doctrine of the idea is 

10, without foundation. But if these also belong to 
the class of goods on their own account, the defini* 
tion of good must necessarily show itself to be the 
same in all these ; just as the definition of white- 
ness in snow, and white lead ; but of honour, and 
prudence, and pleasiue, the definitions are distinct 
and different in the very point which constitutes 
them goods. The good, therefore, is not anything 
common under one idea. 

11, In what sense, then, is the term good predicated 
of these different things? for they are not like 

Different things which are homonymous accidentally ; is it 
things because they all proceed from one, or tend towards 
*^1®^ one good? or is it not rather predicated analogically? 

tn&U}gy,^^ For as in the body sight is a good, so is intellect iu 

the soul ; aud, in like manner, diSOferent things are 

goods under different circumstances, 

12, But perhaps these questions should be dismissed 
The doc- for th? present, for it would more properly belong 
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to another branch of philosophy to discass chem fi'inc of Um 
niinutelj. The same observation may be applied **!!?^^?^ 
to the doctrine of the idea ; for if there is some \^^ 
one good predicated in common, or something sepa- 
rate, independent by itself^ it is obvious it would 
neither be practical nor capable of being acquired 
by man ; but something of this kind is the object 
of our present inquiry. 

Perhaps, however, some might think that it were 1^- 
well to know it, with a view to those goods which ^ *^'*: , 
are to be possessed and acted upon ; for having this of iruse^' 
as a pattern, we shaU better know the goods which 
are so relatively to ourselves : and if we know them, 
we shall obtain them. Certainly this position has 15. 
some plausibility, but it appears to be at variance 
with the sciences; for all of them, although aspiring 
after some good, and seeking to supply that which is 
deficient, omit the knowledge of this ; and yet, that all 
artists should be ignorant of an aid of such conse- 
quence, and never inquire for it, is not at all reason- 
able. It is likewise difficult to say how a weaver or 16. 
carpentOT would be benefited with reference to his Probab? 
own art, by knowing the self-good ;P and how will ^°^' 
he who has contemplated the idea itself be a more 
skilful physician, or a more able general? for the 
physician does not appear to regard health in this 
manner, but the health of man, or rather, perhaps, 
that of a particular individual ; for he cures indi- 
vidual cases. Let it be sufficient, then, to have 
said so much on these subjects. 

> In this point the opinion of Cicero is at variance with that 
of Aristotle, for he believed that an artist would derive prac- 
tical benefit from the mental contemplation of ideal excelknce. 
—Vide Cic. Orat. c, 2. 
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l^liat it the End of all Human Actions. 

1. Now let US again return to tlie good we are in 
searcli of, and inquire what it is ; for it seems to 
be different in different courses of action and arts ; 
for it is different in the art of medicine^ in general- 
ship, and in like manner in the rest. What then 
is the good in each % Is it not that, for the sake 
of which the other things are done 1 Now in the 
art of medicine this is health ; in the art of general- 
ship, victory ; in architectui-e, a house j in diffei*en^ 

2. arts, different ends. But in every action and delibe- 
rate preference, it is the end ; since for the sake of 
this all men do everything else. So that, if there 
is any end of all human actions, this must be the 
practical good ; but if more ends than one, these 
must be it. By a different path, therefore, our 
argimient has arrived at the same point ; and this 
we must attempt to explain still farther. 

3. Since ends appear to be more than one, and of 

The highest these we choose some for the sake of others, as, for 
Eoou tee • 

most final, instance, riches, musical instmments, and univer- 
sally all instruments whatever, it is plain that they 
are not all perfect. But the chief good appears to 
be something perfect ; so that if there is some one 
end which is alone perfect, that must be the veiy 
thing which we are in search of ; but if there are 

4. many, it must be the most perfect of them. Now 
Endi are we say, that the object pursued for its own sfikc is 

more perfect than that pursued for the sake of 
another ; and that the object which is never chosen 
on account of another thing, is more perfect 
than those which are eligible both by themselves, 
and for sake of that other : in fine, we call that 
completely perfect, which is always eligible for 
its own sake, and never on account of anything 
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Of siich a kind does liappiiiess seeu in a peculiar 5. 
manner to be j for this we always choose on its Happinwi 
own account^ and never on account of anything else. ** ''«^*«<'- 
Bat honour, and pleasru'e^ and intellect^ and every ^j» ^^^^ 
virtue we choose partly on their own account (for aiptrw. 
were no further advantage, to result firom them, we 
should choose each of them), but we choose them ako 
for the sake of happiness, because we suppose tliat 
we shall attain happiness by their means ; but no one 
chooses happiness for the sake of these, nor in short 
for the sake of anything else. 

But the same result seems also to arise from self- ^' 
sufficiency, for the perfect good appears to be self- ^ °^^ ;^ 
sufficient ; but we attribute self-sufficiency not to him being 
who leads, for himself alone^ a solitary life, but to him avrapKtc 
who lives also for his parents and children, and wife, 
and, in short, for his Mends and fellow-citizens ; since 
man is naturaUy a social being. Some limit, however, 
must be assigned ; for, if we go so far as to include 
parents and descendants, and the friends of Mends, 
we may go on to infinity. But this must be made 
the subject of future investigation. We define the 7. 
"self-sufficient" as that which, when separated from Avrapx-ti^. 
everything else, makes life eligible, and in want of <^cfined. 
nothing ; and such we suppose the nature of happi- 
ness to be ; and moreover, we suppose it the most 
eligible of all things, even when not reckoned toge- 
ther with any other good ; but more eligible, doubt- 
less, even when reckoned together with the smallest 
good ; for the part added becomes an excess of 
good ; but of two goods the greater is always more 
eligible. Happiness, then, appears something per- 
fect and self-sufficient, being the end of all human 
actions. 

But, perhaps, to say that happiness is the s. 
greatest good, appears like stating something which 
is already granted; and it is desirable that we 
should exphSn still more clearly what it is. Per- What the 
liaps, then, this may be done, if we take the peculiar ^f 7^^, ^ 
work of man ; for as to the musician, and statuary, "'"'* "' 
lind to every artist, and in dhoi*t to all who have 
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any work or course of action, the good and excel- 
lence of each appears to consist in their peculiar 
work ; so would it appear to be with man, if there 
is any peculiar work belongiiig to him. Are there, 
then, certain peculiar works and courses of action 
9. belonging to the carpenter and shoemaker ; and is 
there no peculiar work of man, but is he by nature 
without a work 1 or, as there appears to be a cer- 
tain work peculiarly belonging to the eye, the 
hand, and the foot, and, in fine, to each of tho 
members, in like manner would not one assume a 
certain work besides all these peculiarly belonging 
to man? 
10. What, then, must thii^ peculiar work be ? For 
life man appears to share in common with plants ; 
but his pemdiar work is the object of our inquiry : 
we must, therefore, sepai'ate the life of nutrition 
and growth. Then a kind of sensitiye life would 
next follow ; but this abo he appears to enjoy in 
common with the horse, the ox, and every animal. 
11 .There remains, therefore, a certain practical life of a 
Iti defini- i^eing which possesses reason ; and of this one part is, 
as it were, obedient to reason, the other as possessing 
it, and exercising intellect. But this life also being 
spoken of in two ways [according to energy and 
Kar' ivkp' according to habit], we must take that according 
y**"*'- to energy ; for that appears to be more properly so 
12. called. Now if the work of man is an energy of 
the soul according to reason, or not without reason ; 
and if we say that the work of man, and of a goo<l 
man, is the same generically, as in the case of a 
harper, and a good harper (and so, in short, in all 
Kar* Ape. cases, superiority in each particular excellence being 
Tfiv . added to each particular work) ; for it is the work 
of a harper to play, of a good harper to play well : 
and if we assume the peculiar work of man to be a 
kind of life, and this life an energy of the sou? 
and actions performed with reason ; and the pecu- 
liar worl^ of a good man to be the same thingfi 
done well, and honom'ably; and everything to be 
complete according to its ])roper excellence : if. T 
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rei)eat; these things ore true, it follows, that iiuia*8 
chief good is '' an energy of the soul according to 
virtue ;"" but if the virtues are more than one^ 
according to the best and most perfect virtue ; and 
besides this, we must add, in a perfect life :4 for as it' ?i^ 
neither one swallow, nor one day, makes a spring ; r«^««V« 
ix) neither does ona day, nor a short time, make a 
man blessed and happy. 

Let this then be die good in its general outliiies ; 13. 
for it is necessary, perhaps, first to sketch, then The good 
afterwards to complete the drawing. But it would ^^^^ 
seenr to be incumbent upon every one to improve 
and distinctly delineate the figures which are cor- 
i-ectly sketched, and time would seem to be the dis- 
«?overer of such features as these, or at least a good 
a3sistant ; whence also proceed the improvement.^ 
in the arts ; for it is the duty of every one to sup- 
ply defidenciea But it is necessary to bear in 1 1 
mind what has been mentioned already, and not to 
demand exactness equally in all subjects, but in 
each according to its subject-matter, and just so far 
lis is appropriate to the system to which it belongs : 
for the carpenter and geometrician examine a right 
luigle with different views ; the one, so far as it is 
useful for his work, whilst the other investigates its 
nature and properties; for his object is the con- 
templation of the tmth, for he is a contemplator 
of the truth. In the same maimer, then, must we 15. 
act in all other instances, that the mere accessories 
may not become more numerous than the works 

themselves. Nor, indeed, is the cause to be re- ^® °V 

6DOUE11 
quired in all cases alike ; but it suffices in some, as without tlis 

for instance, in first principles, that their existence dion 

be clearly sliown; but the existence is the first 

and the principle. 

Now of principles some arc perceived by indue- 16» 

tion, others by sensation, otheis by a certain habit, 

and different principles in different ways ; but jro 

4 By a perfect life (fiioQ rtXiiog) Aristotle meant, first, tfao 
deTelopment of life to the highest degree of perfection ; and» 
necoiuuy, consittency from the beginning to the end. * 

O 
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must endcayoar to trace each of them in the man^ 
aer in which they are formed by nature ; and vo 
mu9t use our utmost endeavours that they be well 
defined, for that has great weight in the discussions 
which follow. For the principle seems to be more 
than the half of the whole, and many of the sub- 
jects of our inquiry seem to become clear by means 
of this. 



CHAP. VIII. 



That the Ancients agree with Aristotle on the subject of 

Happiness. 

1. But we must consider the subject of happiness not 
DiiTerent Qjjy gg regards the conclusion which we have drawn, 
shown ^ and the premisses from which our arguments are 
to coincide derived, but also as regards the statements of others 
in some concerning it ; for all the properties of a thing 
^w^r^*^^ accord with the tiTith ; but the truth is at once dis- 
Aristotle cordant with falsehood. 

2. Now, goods being divided into three classes,' and 
Happiness some being called external, others said to belong . to 
* Kood 0^ the soul, and others to the body, we call those be- 

® ^^" ' longing to the soul, the superidr, and good, in a 
higher sense than the others ; but we aasume, that 
the actions and energies of the soul belong to the 
3' soul. So that our assertion would be correct, accord- 
ing to this opinion at least, which is ancient, and 
allowed by philosophers, that certain actions and 
energies are the end ; for thus it becomes one of the 
goods of the soul, and not one of the external ones. 
4. Also, that the happy man lives well, and does 
The happy well, harmonizes with our definition ; for we have 
man lives almost defined happiness as a kind of well living 
If.^ll. and ^eU doing. 

' This threefold division of goods is due to tne Pythago 
reans, and was adopted by the Peripatetics. — See Cic. AcatL 
i. a ; Tttsc. v. 85. Brewer^ 
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Again, all the qualities required ui happinen 5. 
appear to exist ia our definition ;■ for to some it ^ rcqai- 
seems to be virtue, to others prudence, and to ?^f^tl " 
others a kind of wisdom : to some, again, these, or detinitioii. 
some one of these, with pleasure, or at least, not with- 
out pleasure ; others, again, include external pros- 
perity : but of these opinions, many ancient writers 
support some; a few celebrated philosophers the 
others ; but it is reasonable to suppose that none 
of these have totally erred, but that in some one 
particular, at least, they are for the most part right. 

Now with those, who say that it is every 6. 
virtue, or some virtue, our definition accords ; for It is aotirf 
to this virtue belongs the energy. But perhaps it ^*r^^- 
makes no slight difference whether we conceive the 
chief good to consist in possession, or in use ; in 
habit, or ia energy. For it is possible, that the 7, 
habit, though really existing, should cause the 
performance of no good thing ; as in the case of a 
man who is asleep, or in any other way is incapable 
of acting : but that the energy should do so is im- 
possible ; for of necessity it will act, and will act 
well. But as in the Olympic games, it is not the 8. 
most beautiful and the strongest who are crowned, 
but those who engage in the conflict (for some of 
these are the conquerors) ; thus it is those only who 
act aright, who obtain what is honourable and good 
in life. Moreover, their life is of itself pleasant ; 9. 
for to be pleased, is one of the goods of the soul ; It is essen 
but that is to every man pleasant, with reference ***^^ I^^^**' 
to which he is said to be fond of such a thing ; as, ' ' 
for example, a horse to the man who is fond of 
horses, and a spectacle to the man who is fond of 
spectacles ; in like manner also, things just to the 
lover of justice ; and, in a word, virtuous things to 
the lover of virtue. 

* These primary opinions respecting happiness our author 
also enumerates in his^ Eudemean Ethics. The first he refers 
to Socrates, Plato, an^ dome others ; the second to Socrates i 
the third to Thales and Anaxagoras. Amongst those who 
added external happiness, he mentions Xenocrates. — S^eUt 
ptoted by Cardwell, 

C2 
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10. Now the things that are pleasant to the gene- 
rality of mankind, are at variance with each other, 
because they are not naturally pleasant; but things 
naturally pleasant, are pleasant to those who are 
fond of that which is honourable ; and such are 
always the actions according to virtue ; so that to 
these men they are pleasant, even of themselves. 
Their life therefore stands in no need of the addi 
tion of pleasure, as a kind of appendage or amulet, 
but possesses pleasui^e in itself; for, besides what 
has been said, the man who does not take pleasiure 
in honourable actions, has no title to be called good ; 
for neither woiild any person call that man just, 
who takes no pleasure in acting justly ; nor that 
man liberal, who takes no pleasure in liberal actions ; 
and in the other cases in like manner. But if 
this is the case, the actions of virtue must be 
pleasant of themselves ; and yet they are also 
good and honourable, and each of these in tlic 
highest degree, if, indeed, the good man judges 
rightly concerning them ; but he judges as we said. 

1 1 . Happiness, therefore, is the best, the most honour- 
The three able, and the most pleasant of all things ; and 
qualities these qualities are not divided, as in the Delian 
hT^'^hfe'is" inscription : " That which is most just is most ho- 
nourable, and health is the most desirable, and the 
obtaining what we love the most pleasant i"'^ for 
all these qualities exist in the best energies ; and 
these, or the best one of them, we say that happi- 

12. ness is. But, nevertheless, it appears to stand in 
External need of the addition of external goods, as we said ; 
goods con. for it is impossible, or not easy, for one who is 
tribute to j^^^ furnished with external means, to do honour- 
able axjtions ; for many things are done, as it were, 
by means of instruments, by Mends, by money, or 

* UtpiaiTTa were amulets suspended by the women round 
the necks of children, to protect them against enchantment. — 
Victor, 
" The same sentiment occurs in the Creusa of Sophocles :— ' 
KdWiffTov l<rri tovvSikov irifvKsvai, 
^ wiffTov dk Zyv &vo<rov' ^ditrrov ^' Sry 
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political influence. And if deprived of some tbinga^ 13. 
naen sully their happiness, as, for instance, of noble Mirfoi- 
birth, good children, or beauty : for the man of ^J^^JJ^l 
deformed appearance, and of ignoble birth, and the it. 
solitary and childless man, is not at all likely to be 
happy : and still less perhaps is he likely to be 
so whose children or Mends are utterly wicked, or 
have been good, and are dead. As, therefore, we ]4. 
said, there seems to be need of the addition of this 
sort of external prosperity; whence some people set 
down good fortune as synonymous with happiness, 
and others virtue. 



CHAP. IX. 

How Heqajnness is acquired. 



Hence also a question is raised, whether happiness i. 
is acquired by learning, by habit, or by exercise of The origiu 
any other kind : or whether it is produced in a °^ happi- 
Jjx by some heavenly dispensation, or even by ""''• 
chance. Now, if there is any other thing which is 2. 
the gift of God to men, it is reasonable to suppose A divine 
that happiness is a divine gift, and more than any- gir- 
thing else, inasmuch as it is the best of himian 
things. But this, perhaps, would more fitly belong 
to another kind of investigation : but, even if it be 
not sent from heaven, but is acquired by means of 
virtue, and of some kind of teaching or exercise, it 
appears to be one of the most divine of things ; 
for the prize and end of virtue seems to be some- 
thing which is best, godlike, and blessed. It must 3, 
also be common to many ; for it is possible, that by Common to 
means of some teaching and care, it should exist in ^^7* 
every person who is not incapacitated for virtue. 
But if it is better that people should be happy by 4. 
these means, than by chance, it is reasonable to Chance noC 
suppose it is so, since natural productions are pro- t^e c*^^ 
iuoed in the best wav in which it is possiKe for L..*^^ * 
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them to bo produced ; and likewise tie jiroduotionB 
of art, and of every efficient cause, and especially of 
the best cause. But to commit the greatest and 
the noblest of things to chance would be very 

5. inconsistent. Now the thing we are at present in 
search of receives additional clearness &'om the 
definition ; for happiness has been said to be a kind 
of energy of the soul according to virtue ; but of 
the remaining goods it is necessary that some exist 
in it; and that others should be naturally assistant 

6. and useful, instrumentally. But this will agree 
with what wo stated in the beginning ; £c»r we set 
down the end of the political science as the good ; 
and this devotes its principal attention to form the 
characters of the citizens, to make them good, and 
dispose them to honourable actions. 

7. It is with reason, then, that we do not call an ox, 
Brutes a horse, or any other beast, happy; for none of 
b^"aSled *^®°^ *"^ ^^^® *^ participate in this kind of energy, 
happy. For this cause, also, a child cannot be called happy ; 
Nor chil- for from his time of life he is not yet able to perform 
dren, ex- guch actions ; but those who are so called, are 
cept from ^^^^ happy from hope ; for, as we said, there is 
tiQjj. need of perfect virtue, and of perfect Kfe. For the 

8. changes of life are numerous, and the accidents of 
Why pioc fortune various ; and it is possible for the man in 
'^dded^ ^ *^® enjoyment of the greatest prosperity to become 

involved in great cahmiities in the time of his old 
age, as is related in the story of Priam, in the 
l£ad j and no man will call him happy, who has 
experienced such misfortimes, and died miserably. 



CHAP. X. 



7 



Sahn'i Cpinion disctused. The relation qf external prosperitf 

to Higipmete. 

1. Abe we, then, to call no other man happy as long 

Stikn'^ as he lives, but is it necessaiy, as Solon says^ to look 
ffaikwi 
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to the end 1^ But if we must lay down this rule, conddor*! 
is he then happy when he is dead ? Or is this alto- "* ^^^ 
gether absard, especially in ns who assert happiness 2. 
to be a kind of energy % But if we do not ctdl the 
dead man happy, and even Solon does not mean 
this, but that a person might then securely call a 
man haj^y, as beyond the reach of evils and misfor- 
tunes, even this assertion admits of some dispute. 
For if there is some good and evil to the man who is 3. 
alive, and who is not aware of it, there may be sup- 
posed to be some to the dead man idso, as honours 
and dishonours, and the good and evil fortimes of 
children and descendants generally. But this too ^* 
occasions some difficulty ; fwf when a man has lived 
happily till his old age, and has died in the same 
manner, it is possible that vaiious changes may 
happen to his descendants, and t}jxt some of them 

* The story of Solon and Croesus is too well known to fen- 
der it necessary to do more than refer th6 reader to Herod, 
book i. c. 32. 

What the opinion of Aristotle was respecting the condition 
of the soul after death is difficult to determine, even from his 
treatise De Anim& ; and still more so from the brief and inci- 
dental way in which he introduces the subject in this book, and 
in Book III. c. vi. In fact, in both places he appears to 
assume the views popularly held, those vague and undefined 
instincts ^hich dictated such passages as — 

Citrre rf rtOvriKOTt 

Soph. Electr. 348, 

ind to reason on them without entering into the question of 
their truth or falsehood. It is evident that there is a vast 
difference between a belief in the immortality of the soul, and 
a belief in the permanence of its personal identity hereafter. 
The former doctrine could scarcely be denied by the philoso- 
pher who held that the human soul was *' particula divinse 
animn ;" but as after death it might be reunited to the essence 
of whidi it had been previously a part, it was quite possible 
to hold such a belief, and yet to have no personal interest in 
a future state. 

On the whoi'e subject of the opinions of ancient philosophers 
respecting the condition of the soul after death, see a most able 
note to Lecture III. of Humphrey's Hulsean Lectures for 
1849 ; and on the particular views of Aristotle, see aiso Arcb 
bishop Whateley's PecnUarities of the Christian ReligioUf 
page 120. 
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fihould be good, and enjoy a life according to thoir 
deserts, wlole others obtain the contraiy one : but 
it is clearly possible for them, taking into consider 
ation the distance of time, to stand in every imagin- 
able relation towards their parents. Now it would 
be absurd, if the dead man were to partaciiiate in 
theii' changes, and be at one time happy, and then 
again miserable ; and it would also be absurd, that 
the fortimes of diildren shoidd not, in any instance, 
or at any time, reach to and affect the parents. 

5. But we must return to the doubt originally started ; 
fhis opi- for perhaps from its solution the present question 
iiion shown Baight receive elucidation. Now, if it is necessary to 

' 6 *** d ^^^^ *^ *^® ®^^ ^'^^ *^®^ ^^ ^^ every man happy, not 
because he is, but because lie has been, happy, how 
can it be otherwise than absurd, i^ when he i» 
happy, the thing wliich i-eally exists in him shall be 
unable to be truly said of him, because we do not 
choose to call living men happy on aA*xK>unt of the 
changes of life, and because we have in our minds 
conceived happiness to be something permanent, 
and by no means easily admitting of change, and 
because good and evil fortune come frequently 
round to the same persons 1 for it is clear, that if 
we constantly attend to the chances of fortune, we 
shall frequently call the same man at one time 
happy, and at another miserable, exhibiting the 
happy man as a kind of chameleon, and as placed 
upon an insecure foundation. 

6. Or is this following of the accidents of for- 
External time in no way right? for goodness and badness 
goods not do not depend upon these, but human life, as 
hlppSwss? ^® ^^' stands in need of external goods as 

additions; but viiijuous ener^es are the essen- 
tial constituents of happiness, and the contrary 

7. energies of the contrary to happiness. But the 
question we havie just started bears testimony to 
the definition ; for stability does not exist in any 

The cner- human thing so much as in virtuous energies ; foi 
gies of these seem to be more j)ermanent even than tho 
Permanent! sciences, and the most honourable of these are like* 
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wise the most stable, because happj men most fie- 
qaently and most constantly ])ass their liyes in 
them ; for this seems to be the reason why there is 
no forgetftdness of them. Therefore, the thing 
which we are in search of will exist in the happy 
man, and throughout his life he will be of this 
character ; for he always, or most of all men, will 
live in the practice and contemplation of virtuous 
actions, and he will bear the accidents of fortime 
most nobly, and in every case, and altogether suit- 
ably, as a man in reality good, and a faultless cube.^ 
But since the accidents of fortune are numerous, g, 
and differ in greatness and smallness, small instances How far thi 
of good fortune, and likewise of the opposite, clearly accident* 
wiU not influence the balance of life; but great and o^.""^^"'^® 
numerous accidents, if on the side of good fortime, hapniuesi. 
vnH make life more happy, for they naturally unite 
in giving additional embellishment, and the use of 
them becomes honourable and good ; but if they 
happen on the other side, they crush and spoil the 
happiness ; for they bring on sorrows, and are impe- 
diments to many energies. But nevertheless, even 9, 
in these, the honourable is conspicuous, whenever 
a man bears with equanimity many and great mis- 
fortunes, not from insensibility, but because he is 
high-spirited and magnanimous. 

But if the energies are the essential constituents 10. 
of the happiness or the nuseiy of life, as we said, 
no happy man can ever become miserable ; for he 
will never do hateful and worthless actions ; for we 
conceive that the man who is in reality good and 
•wise, bears every accident of fortune in a becoming 
manner, and always acts in the most honourable 
manner that the circumstances admit of, just as the 
good general makes the most skilful use of the army 
he has, and the good shoemaker of the skins that 
are given him makes the most elegant shoe, and all 

* A good man is compared to a cube, as being the emblem 
of perfection: "Afi^ia yap reXeio, — Arist. Rhet. iii. 11. 
Similarly Horace says *^ in seiffio totus« teres, ataue rotundas.*' 
Serm. ii. 7. 
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1 1. other artificers in the same manner. But if this is 
^*7'^^\ ^^ ^^^^' ^^^ happy man can never become miaer- 
done ain" *^^® ^ 3^®* ^® would not be perfectly blessed, if he 
make a '^ete to be involved in calamities like Priam's, 
man mise- Not that for this reason he is variable, or easily 
table. liable to change ; for he will neither be moved 

^ i«e ^^ ^ happiness easily, nor by common misfor- 
not van- tunes, but only by great and numerous ones ; and 
ble. after these, he cannot become happy again in a 

short time : but if he does at all, it will be after 
the lapse of some long and perfect period of time^ 
having in the course of it success^illy attained to 
13. great and honourable things. What then hinders 
us from calling that man happy, who energizes 
according to perfect virtue, and is sufficiently fur- 
nished^ with external goods, and that not for a short 
time, but for the full period of his life ? or must we 
add, that he is to go on living in the same manner, 
and die accordingly ? since the future is to us invi- 
sible. But happiness we set down as in every way 
X4. and altogether tiie end, and peifect. But if tins be 
A man true, we shall call those men blessed amongst the 
must be living, in whom the things we have mentioned 
blewed onl ®^°^» *"^^ ^^^^ continue to exist, but only blessed 
as a man. ^ men. And let these subjects- have been thus 
far defined. 



CHAP. XI. 



That the Good or lU-fortune of Descendants and Fyi>^ds 
contributes somewhat to Happiness, and the reverse. 

1. But it appears a very unfriendly idea^ and one 
Whether contrary to universal opinion, to suppose that the 
^ *^fftted ^^^""^ ^^ descendants and friends do not in the 
by the for- Silliest degree afifect the dead man. But since the 
toxMi of accidents of fortiuie that occiur are numerous, and 



the li?ing. 



' iKovmc Ktxopnyfifiivov, literally snflliciently equipfied to 
act his part on the stage of human life ; one duty of tiio 
Xopiiy\i being to dress the characters suitably to their parts. 
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(lifTer in yarious ways, and some of theoi come more 
home^ and others less, it seems to be a tedious and 
endless task to discuss them individually ; but per- 
haps it would be sufficient if what we say were said 
generally and in outline. 

If, then, as in the case of misfortunes occurring 2. 
to one*s seL^ some have weight and influence in life, 
while others appear lighter ; the same exactly is the 
case with those which happen to all our friends. 
But it makes a great difference whether each mis- 3. 
fortune happen to living or to dead persons ; much Illustrated 
greater difference than it makes in a tragedy/ from Greek 
whether atrociotis and horrible crimes are supposed *'**S«oy. 
to have been committed pretiously, or form part of 
the action 6i the play. We may then, in this way, 4. 
come to a conclusion respecting the extent of this 
difference ; or rather, perhaps, respecting the answer 
to the question about the dead, and their participa- 
tion in good and its opposites ; for it appears from 
these observations, that, even if anything reaches 
them, whether good or evil, it must be weak and 
small, either absolutely, or relatively to them ; or, if 
not this, it must be of such extent and description as 
not to make those happy who are not already happy, 
nor to deprive those who are happy of their happi- 
ness. Therefore the good fortune of their friends 5. 
seems in some degree to affect the dead, and in like 
manner their ill fortimes ; but only in such a man- 
ner and to such an extent as neither to make the 
happy unhappy, nor to do anything eLse of tliis 
kind. 

^ In the prologues of many Greek tragedies, previous 
events are related, which form part of the plot without forming 
part of the action of the drama. To these the words of Horacn 
irill apply : — 

** S^^us irritant animos demissa per aures, 

QuaJd qus sunt ocuUs subjecta fidelibus. ' — A. P. 181 • 
See on this sabject Cic. le Sen. xxiii. 
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^..' ^v- CHAP. XIT. 

M Thai Hofipmeu be'ongs to the cUm qf things Honourable f tnd 

-' '^ not of things Praised. 

«cx 1. These points being detenyincd, let us next consider 

Happiness happiness, wlietk«i;.it be one of'-tkings praised or 

y * rather of things hcnoui^able ; for it is clear that it is 

hot one of thej^ulties. Now, everything that is 

^' praised seems to be praised .b^$».use it is of a certain 

beloneto * character, and has a certain relation to something ; 

iiraiv€Ti, ^or we pri^c the just man, and the brave man, and 

the ^ood-man generally, and virtue, on account of 

their works and actioi]^ ;^i^*.^|ij strong man, and 

the good runner, and every one else whom we praise, 

because he naturally is of a certain character, and 

has a certain relation to something that is good and 

excellent. 

3. But this is clear from the praises that are given 
to the gods; for they appear ridiculous when re- 
ferred to us ; but this happens because praises are 
bestowed i^latively to some standard, as we said. 
But if praise belongs to things of this kind, it is 
clear that it does not belong to the best things, but 
something greater and better is bestowed upon 
them, as also seems to be the case : for we predicate 
blessedness' and happiness of the gods, and of the 
most godlike of men; and likewise of the most 
godlike of goods ; for no man praises happiness as 
he would justice, but calls it blessed, as being some- 
thing more divine and excellent. 

4, But Eudoxus also appears to have pleaded well for 
Aristotle the claim of pleasure to the highest place ; for he 
agrees thought that its not being praised, when it was one 
Eudoxus. ^^ *^® goods, proved it to be superior to all things 

praised ; but God and the highest good are of tliis 

» The term fiaKaptoCt m Latin " beatus/' applies to per- 
fect happiness ; hence, in both the Greek and Latin churches, 
these words have been used to express the happiness of the 
saints ; e.g.^ 6 uaKiipiog IlavXoc, Beata rirgo, &c. ; whereas, 
tvdaifnov (felix) applies to such happiness as it is possible fot 
a noortal to attain to. 
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kind, for eveiything else is referred to theso; for 
praise is of virtae, for ^m this men are able to 
jiei-form honourable actions ; but encomiums are of 
works, as well bodily as mental But to discuss 5. 
these matters with exactness belongs perhaps more 
properly to those who study encomiums; but for 
our purpose it is clear, &om what has been said, tliat 
happiness is one of things honourable and perfect. 
And this seems to be the case, from its being a 
principle ; for, for the sake of this all of us do every- 
thing else ; but we assume the principle and the 
cause of goods to be something honourable and 
divine. 



CHAP. XIIL. 



Vonceming the Diviatons of the Soul, and concerning Virtue. 

But since happiness is a certain energy of the soul i. 
according to perfect virtue, we must next consider Reasoni 
thiB subject of virtue ; for thus, perhaps, we should ^**y ^* 
see more clearly respecting happiness. But he who ™?®^ ^^ 
in reality is slolled in political philosophy, appears t^g. 
to devote the principal part of his study to this ; for 2. 
he wishes to make the citizens good and obedient 
to the laws ; but we have an example of this in the 
legislators of the Cretans and Lacedsemonians, and 
any others who may have become like them. But if 
this is the peculiar study of political philosophy, it 
is clear that the investigation would be consistent 
mth our original plan. 

We must therefore next examine virtue, that 3. 
is to say, of course, human virtue ; for the Why hu- 
good which we were in search of is human good, ™*^ virtue, 
and the happiness, human happiness ; but by 
human happiness we mean, not that of the body, 
but that of the soul ; and happiness, too, we de- 
fine to be an energy of the souL But if these 4. 
things are true, it is evidently necessary for the And wny 
political philosopher to have some knowledge of ^^^J^*"^^"* 
what relates to the soul ; just as it is necessarv hr^ ^'^ 
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the man wbo intends to cure tlte ejeB, to study the 
whole body j and sti^l more, in proportion as poli- 
tical philosophy is more honourable and exoeUent 
than the science of medicine ; and the best educated 
physicians take a great deal of pains in acquiring a 
knowledge of the human body. 

5. The student of political philosophy must therefore 
The f onl study the soul, but he m^ study it for the sake of 
considered. ^}^^qq things, and only so far asis sufficient for the 

objects which he has in view; for greater exactness 
requires more labour perhaps than the subject in 

6. hand demands. But some things are said about it 
Its diyi- sufficiently in my exoteric discourses ; and these we 
sions. must make use of : as, fbr instaiice, that one part of 
\oyov j^ jg irrational, and the other possessing reason. But 

'AXoyov, whether these things are really separate, like the 
members of the body, and everything that is capa- 
ble of division ; or whether, beuig by nature indi • 
visible, they are only in word two, as in a circum- 
ference the convex and concave side, matters not 
for our present purpose. 

7. .But of the irrational part, one. division is like 
'AXoyov that which is common, and ^ belonging to pfents; 
subdivided ^j^^t, I mean, which is the cause of nourishment 
^"- and growth : for a person might assert that such a 
▼eiretative f^^ty of life as this exists in all beings that are 

nourished, even in embiyos, and the very same in 
perfect beings : for it is more reasonable to call it 

8. the same than any other. The excellence of this 
Virtue does part, therefore, appears common to other beings, 
not belong ^nd not peculiar to man ; for this part of the souL 

and its faculties, seem to energize principally in 
sleep ; but the good and the bad man are in sleep 
least distinguishable ; whence men say, that for 
half their lives there is no difference between the 

9. happy and the miserable. But it is reasonable that 
this should be the case ; for sleep is the inaction of 
the soul, so far forth a? it is called good or bad ; 
except if some emotions in a small degi'ee reach 
it, and in this manner the visions of good men 
become bettei* than xhose of the generality. But 
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Ukoagh of these tilings; we must therefore pat aside 
the x)art which consists in nocanshment, since it 
has naturally no connection with human virtue. 

Now another natural power of the soul appears lo. 
to be irrational, but to psurticipate in reason in some Thea^-f e- 
sort ^ for we praide the reason of the continent and titive hasa 
incontinent man, and that part of the soul which is ^bmiuine' 
endued with reason ; for it exhorts us aright, and to reason. 
to the best actions. But there seems. to be in man and a ten- 
something else by nature contrary to reason, which ^ency to 
contends with and resists 'reason. For, in reality, ^^ opp<>*«<' 
just as the paralyzed limbs of the body, when we n. 
intend to moye them to the right hand, are turned 
aside the opposite way to the left, so it is with 
the soul ; for the impulses of the incontinent are 
directed towards the contraries. But in the case of 
the body we see the part that is turned aside, in the 
sold we do not see it ; but perhaps we must no less 
believe that there is in the soul something contrary 
to reason, which opposes and resists it ; but how it 
differs it matters not. But this part also seems, as 12. 
we said, to partake of reason ; at least in the con- 
tinent man it'obeys reason ; but in the temperate or 
brave man it is perhaps still more ready to listen to 
reason : for in them it entirely agrees with reason. 

The irrational part tlierefore appears to be two^ 13. 
fold j for the part which is common to plants does not 
at all partake of reason ; but the part which contains 
the desires and the appetites generally in some sense 
partakes of reason, in that it is submissive and obe- 
dient to it. Thus, in fact, we say that a man has 
regard for his father and friends, but not in the same 
sense in which we use the expression Xoyoj' ex^ty in 
mathematics.** But the- giving of advice, and all l'^- 
reproaching and exhorting, prove that the irrational ^ ^jji^*^ 
part is in some sense persuaded by reason. But if belongs to 
it is necessary to say that this has reason likewise, the \6you 
the part which has reason will be twofold also ; one ^x^""* 

another 
•• There is an ambiguity in the original which does not 
exist in the translation, as \6yov ix^^^ means, (1) to pay regard 
to, (2) to bear a ratio to, in the mathematical sense. 
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15. part properly and in itselfl the other as though lis- 
4ivisioii is tening to the suggestions of a parent.^^ 
lequui . -g^^^ virtue also is divided according to tliis 
difference : for we call some of the virtues intellcc- 
tiial, others moral — ^wisdom, and intelligence^ and 
incidence, we call intellectual, but liberality and 
temperance, moral ; for when speaking of the moral 
character of a man, we do not say that he is wise 
or intelligent, but that he is meek or temperate ; 
but we piuise the wise man also according to his 
habits ; but praiseworthy habits we call virtues. 

^^ The soul is considered by Aristotle as the only cause and 
principle of all the phenomena of physical and intellectaal life,. 
\f/vxn therefore includes " animus ** and " anima." His divi- 
6ion of rj/vxn niay be explained by the two following tables : — 



^dpog dXoyov 



f 



^vriKov 



A. 

ypvxn 



\6yov tx^^ 



1 



iiriQvfifiTiKbv Kai dpsKTixov 
litrex^'^ /ilvrot vy \6yov» 



Tip Xoyy rcuQov Tif Xoyy avTiTiiv;t% 



5y4> avTiy 



B. 

^vx») 



iup%»z oKoyov 



\6yov ^X**" 



^vrtKOV Tif Koytft dyTiTtivov, ry Xoytft ttiXOov, Xoyoi 

ix^v 
KvpUtg 
Kai iv 

The second table must be adopted if the rational >»art is suik 
fivided. 
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BOOK II. 



1/ 
CHAP. L 

H'jw Viriite u produced, and tncreatcii. 

Virtue being twofold, one part intellectuiil and 1- 

the other moral, intellectual virtue lias its origin The origin 

and increase for the most part fix)m teaching; there- of inteU "* 

fore it stands in need of experience and time ; but lectual and 

moral virtue arises from habit, whence also it has moral vir- 

got its name, which is only in a small degree altered ^*^*^* 

from £0oc.* Whence it is also clear, that not one 

of the moral virtues springs up in us by natiire, for 2. 

none of those things which exist by natiire expe- Y^^. ^^' 

rience alteration from habit ; for instance, the stone innate. 

which by nature goes downwards could never be (^ \ gg, 

accustomed to go upwards, not even if one should cause it can 

attempt ten thousand times, by throwing it up, to be altered. 

give it this habit ; nor could fire be accustomed to 

bum downwards; nor could anything else which 

has one natural bent get another diiSerent one from 

habit. The virtues, then, are produced in us neither 3. 

by nature nor contrary to nature, but, we being 

' Anglice ** habit." ''RQoq is the result of the accumulation 
of habits, t. e. character. Plato taught that the moral virtues 
were not generated in us either by nature or by learning, but 
were divinely bestowed. The Stoics rejected the twofold divi- 
sion of the soul and of virtue, mentioned in Book I., and 
asserted that they were all sciences. Hence Cicero says (de 
Off. lib. iii.), temperantia est scieniia. They believed, how- 
ever, that the virtues were acquired ; for that there were 
innate in us certain common ideas {icoival tvvoiai), cer- 
tain ** seeds of virtue," and '* lights of nature," which could 
be cultivated and brought to perfection. Aristotle, on the 
other hand, denied the existence of innate ideas, and com> 
pared the soul to a blank tablet, on which nothing was in- 
Ktribed except to Trc^vr Jc* *'• «• natural inclination. 

V 
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naturally adapted to receive tliem, and this natmul 

4. capacity is perfected by habit. Further, in every 
(2.) Be- case where anything is produced in ns naturally, 
cause we -^g fij-gt get the capacities for doing these things, and 
enerSes afterwards perform the energies ; which is evident 
fi„t, in the case of the senses ; for it was not fix)m fre- 
quently seeing or fi^ttently hearing that we got 
the senses, but,- on. the contrary, we had them first, 
and then used them, and did not get them by 
having used them. But we get the virtues by 
having first performed the energies, as is the case also 
m all the other arts ; for those things which wo 
must do after having learnt them we learn to do by 
doing them ; as, for example, by building houses inen 
become bunders, and by playing on the harp, haq)- 
players ; thus, also, by doing just actions we become 
just, by performing temperate actions, temperate, 
and by performing brave actions we become brave. 

5. Moreover, that which happens in all states bears 
Testimony testimony to this ; for legislators, by giving their 
iatore*^" citizens good habits, make them good ; and this is 

the intention of every lawgiver, and all that do 
not do it well fail ; and this makes all the difier- 
ence between states, whether they be good or bad. 

6. Again, every virtue is produced and corrupted 
Virtue and from and by means of the same causes ;^ and in 
from^tJuT ^® manner every art ; for from playing on the 
larae cause. ^^^^T? people become both good and bad harp- 
players ; and, analogously, builders and all tlui 
rest ; for from buildmg well men will become good 
builders, and from building badly bad ones ; for ii 
tliis were not the case, there would be no need oi 
a person to teach, and all would have been by 

7 . birth, some good and some bad. The same holds 
good in the case of the virtues also ; for by per- 
forming those actions which occur in our inter- 

^ Actions produce contrary moral effects. Two men en- 
gaged in the same pursuits, exposed to the same temptations, 
may become, the one virtuous, the other vicious. In the 
order of nature, causes act uniformly, they cannot produce 
opposite effects ; therefore, virtue does not come by nature. 
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eoorae with other men, some of us beoome just and 
some unjust ; and by acting in drciunstanoes of 
•danger, and being accustomed to be fearful or con- 
fident, some become braye and others cowards. The g^ 
same thing is true in cases of desire and anger ; for 
some become temperate and mild, and others in^ 
temperate and passionate— one class from having 
behaved themselves in such cases in one way, and 
the other class in another. In a word, the habits are 9. 
produced out of similar energies; therefore, the ener- Import ': 
gies which we perform must be of a certain cha- °J ®*'\y 
racter ; for, with the differences of the energies the ®^^*^**^®"« 
habits correspond. It does not therefore make a 
slight, but an important, nay, rather, the whole 
difference, whether we have been brought up in 
these habits or in others from childhood. 



CHAP. II. 



TTiat Excess and Drfect destroy Virtue^ hut thai being in 

the mean preserves it, 

SmcR our present treatise is not for the purpose 1. 
of mere speculation,^ as all others are, for the object Why ac- 
of our investigation is not the knowing what tio"" mu»i 
\irtue is, but to become good (since, otherwise ^ ^onsi- 
there would be no use in it), it is necessary to 
study the subject of actions, and how we must 
j)erform them ; for these have entire influence 
over our habits to cause them to become of a 
certain character, as we have said. Now, to say 2. 
that we must act according to right reason is a Explana- 
general ma.yiTn, and let it be assumed ; but we ^^^^ ^^ ^P' 
wiU speak hereafter about it, and about the ^i^issed^ 
nature of right reason, and its relation to the for the 
ofcher virtues. ° But this point must first be present, 
fully granted; that everything said on inor^ sub- 3. ^^ 

^ Aristotle discusses the nature of right reason (^bpGog 
\6yog) in the sixth book. .< 

d2 
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jects ought to be said in outline, and not with ex- 
actness ; just as we said in the beginning, that 
arguments must be demanded of such a nature 
oidy as the subject-matter admits ; but the subjects 
of moral conduct and of expediency have no stabi- 
4- lity, just as also things wholesome. But if the 
Ethics do treatment of the subject generally is of this nature, 
of Mtct- ''^^ ^^^ ^^®® ^* admit of exactness in particulars ; 
ness. ^or it comes imder no art or set of precepts^ but it 

is the duty of the agents themselves to look to the 
circumstances of the occasion, just as is the case in 
the arts of medicine and navigation. But although 
the subject before us is of this description, yet we 
must endeavour to do the best we can to help it. 
5. This, then, we must first observe, that things oi 
Actions this kind are naturally destroyed both by defect 
admit of jy^^j excess (for it is necessary in the case of things 
Sfect ^^ wliich cannot be seen to make use of illustrations 
which can be seen), just as we see in the case of 
strength and health ; for too much as well as too 
G. little exercise destroys strength. In like manner 
drink and food, whether there be too little or too 
much of them, destroy health, but moderation iu 
quantity causes, increases, and preserves it. The 
same thing, therefore, holds good in the case of tem- 
perance, and courage, and the other virtues ;^ for he 
who flies from and is afraid of everything, and 
stands up against nothing, becomes a coward ; and 
he who fears nothing at all, but goes boldly at every- 

7. thing, becomes rash- In like mauner, he who in- 
dulges in the enjoyment of every pleasure, and re- 
frains from none, is intemperate ; but he who shuns 
all, as clowns do, becomes a kind of insensible man. 
For temperance and courage are destroyed both by the 
excess and the defect, but are preserved by the mean. 

8. But not only do the generation, and increase, and 
destruction of these originate in the same sources and 

^ This assertion must be limited to the moral virtues, of 
^bich he is now about to treat, as in the intellectual virtues 
tAere can be no excess, it being impossible to carry intellectual 
•xcelleuce to too high a jioint. 
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through the same means^ but the energies ako will 9. 
be employed on the same ;^ for this is the case in Energies 
other things which are more plain to be seen ; as ^^^ habiu 
in the case of strength, for it is produced by taking ^^ ^^' 
much food and sustaining many labours ; and the 
strong man is more able to do these things than 
any other person. The case with the virtues is 
the same ; for by abstaining from pleasures we be- 
come temperate, and when we have become so, we 
are best able to abstain from them. The same also 
is the case with courage ; for by being accustomed 
to despise objects of fear, and to bear them, we 
become brave, and when we have become so, we 
are best able to bear them 



CHAP. III. 

Thai Virtue is concerned with Pleasures and Pains. 

But we must maike the pleasure or pain which fol- 1. 
lows after acts a test of the habits ;^ for he who Pleasure 
abstains from the bodHy pleasures, and in this very ^^^ P^^'^ 
thing takes pleasure, is temperate ; but he who feels ^^g^ ^f ^^ 
pain at it is intemperate ; and he who meets dangers habits, 
and rejoices at it, or at least feels no pain, is brave ; but 
he who feels pain is a coward ; for moral virtue is con- 
versant with pleasures and pains ; for by reason of 
pleasure we do what is wicked, and through pain 2. 
we abstain from honourable acts. Therefore it is importance 
necessary to be in some manner trained imme- of early 
diately from our childhood, as Plato says,? to feel cdurarion. 

' For example, circumstaDces of danger produce, improve, 
and educate courage ; and it is in the same circumstances that 
the energies of the brave man are called forth send exerted. 

' This is another instance of the practical turn of Aristotle's 
mind. We can scarcely have a more useful test. So long as 
any uneasiness or pain is felt at doing any action, we may be 
quite sure that the habit is imperfectly formed. 

V Plato (de Leg. ii.) says, Alvoi roivvv rwv iraUutv 
watdiKrjv cZvai vpiarriv aMfiviv, riooviqv leal Xvrjjv. 
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pleasure and pain aK/propei' objects; lor ibis ia 
- right education. Again, if the "Wrtues are'iSonver- 
' sant with actions and passions/' and pleastii^ and 
pain are consequent upon every action and paasion ; 
on this account, also, virtue must be conversant 
with pleasures and pains. Punishments also, which 

4. are inflicted by means of pleasure and pain, indi- 
cate the same thing; for they are kinds of reme- 
dies, and remedies naturally work by contraries. 
Again, as we said before,' every habit of the* soul 
has a natural relation and reference to those thingis 
by which it naturally becomes better and worsd. 
But habits become bad by means of pleasures and 
pains, by pursuing or avoiding' either improper 
ones, or at improper times, in improper ways, or 
improperly in any other manner, which reason 
determines. 

5. Hence some have even defined the virtues to be 
Virtue b certain states of apathy and tranquillity ;^ but not 
not iTrd- correctly, in that they speak absolutely, and not in 

relation to propriety of ^ame or manner, and so on 
through the otheir categories. Therefore virtue is 
supposed to be such as we have said, in relation to 
pleasures and pains^' and apt to piactise the best 
things ; and vice is the coiiti-ary. 

6. These subjects may also become plain tp us from 
Additional the following considerations. Since there are three 
ortno„i*r_ ^ijjj^jgg "vj^hich Icad us. to choice, and three to aver- 
sion, — ^the honourable, the expe6(ient, and the plea- 
sant ; and three contraries to them,— ^thie disgraceful, 
the inexpedient, and the paiiifid j oii all these sub- 
jects the good man is apt tc^I^e. right in his actions, 
and the bad man is apt to be wioag, and especially 
on the subject of pleasiire ; for t\nA is coQimon to 
all livii^g creatures, anji' axsQO^pi^^ 
which are the objects .of .choice^. foe .Jaqth^r the 
honourable and the expe^nis * appear pheasant. 

ST. Again, from our infency it hswgrown 'tm- with all of 

^ The Cynics, and after ^OBk tkio- Stoics and-^Epucurrans, 
adopted this theory of Tirtiie^:i<^*ii|^pr(^)ab)ie that Aristotle is 
here alluding to it as an opinion^'held by Secratiea.- • '-" ' 
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OB j and therefore it is diiOieult to rub out this affeo* 
tioP;> which is, as it were,- engrained in our very 8. 
existence. Again, we make pleasure and pain the 
rule -of <>ur actions, some of us in a greater, some in 
less degree. For this reason, therefore^ it is neoes- 
sorj )thjB.t > our whole business must be with these 
eubject9 ; for, to feel pleasure or pain, properly or 
in^MEoperly, makes no slight difference to our ac- 
tions^ Again, it is more difficult to resist pleasure 9, 
than^ anger, as Heraditus says, and both art and 
excellence are always conversant with that which 
is more difficult ; for excellence in this case is 
superior. So that, for this reason also, the whole 
buainess of virtue, and political philosophy, must 
be with pleasures and pains; for he who makes a 
proper use of i^eae will be good, and he who makes 
a bad use will be bad. Now on the point that 10. 
virtue is conversant with pleasures and pains, and Virtue and 
that it is increased and destroyed by. means of the ^^» ^^' 
same ijiings from which it originaUy sprung, when ^^S'plca- 
they are differently circumstanced ; and that its sure and 
enei^es.are employed on those. things out of which pain. 
it originates, let enough have been said. 



CHAP. IV. 



TM Men become just and temperate by performing juet 

and temperate Actions, 

But a person may be in difficulty as to what we l. 
mean when we say that it is necessary for men to How men 
become just by performing just actions, and tem- ^o™evi» 
perate by performing temperate ones ;^ for if they ^^^ ^^. 

* Hie ethical student of course will not fail to eonsuH on tuous 
this subject Bishop Bikkfr^ A'l^ogj^ fae-will'tiiere obseirenot .tione. 
only the parallelism -between his moral tlieory and that of 
Aristotle, but also the important distinction whidi he draws 
between practical hahits and passive impressions. '* In like 
manner," he toys,*'.' as babits- belonging- to -the 'body are pro- 
duced by exteniisl-at;ts^"so tlabits'of the tnind'are produced by 
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do just and temperate actions, they are alieady just 
and temperate ; just as, if they do grammatical 
and musical actions, they are grammarians and 

2. musicians. Or, is this not the case in the arts also 1 
Ih? case for \t is possible to do a grammatical action acci- 
ih V" dentally, or at another's suggestion. A man, there- 
and the ^^^ "^^ ^^7 *^^^ ^ * grammarian, when he not 
Tirtues. only does a grammatical action, but also does it 

grammatically, that is, in accordance with the 
grammatical science, which hb possesses in himself. 

3. Again, the case is not similar in the arts and in 
What con- the virtues, for the productions of art have their 
stitutes an excellence in themselves. It is enough, then, that 
tuous. * tJiese should themselves be of a certain character ; 

but acts of virtue are done justly and temperately, 

not, if they have themselves a certain character, but 

if the agent, b^ng himself of a certain chaiucter, 

perform them : first, if he does them knowingly ; 

then if with deliberate choioe> and deliberate choice 

on their own account ; and, thirdly, if he does them 

. on a fixed and unchangeable principle. Now as tc 

In the arts* *^® possession of all other arts, these qualifications, 

mere know, with the exception of knowledge, ido not enter into 

ledge is the calculation ; but towards the possession of the 

sufficient, virtues^ knowledge has little or no weight ; but the 

other qualifications are not of small, but rather of 

Just ac- infinite importance, since they arise firom the fre* 

tioni, quent practice of just and temperate actions. 

S« Acts then are called just and temperate, when 
Just man, ^j^^y ^^^ g^^j^ g^ jtj^q j^g^ qj> temperate man would 

do ; but he who performs these acts is not a just 
and temperate man, but he who performs them in 
such a manner as just and temperate men do 

the ezertioQ of inward practical principles ; t. e. by carrying 
them into act, or ading upon them ; — ^the principles of obe- 
dience, of veracity, justice^ and charity. But going over the 
theory of virtue in one's thoughts, talking well, and drawing 
fine pictures of it, may harden the mind in a contrary course » 
Knd render it gradually more insennble ; «. e. form a habit of 
insensibility to all moral considerations. For from our very 
faculty of habits, passive impresnons, by being repeated, grow 
weaker.'' — ^Anal. Fart I. ch. ▼ 
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tliem.^ 1l is ^^U said, therefore^ tliat j&oin peiform- 6. 
ing just actions^ a man becomes just ; and from 
performing temperate ones, temperate ; but "with- 
out performing them no person would even be 
likely to become good. But the generality of men 7. 
do not do these things, but taking refiige in words, A commoa 
they think that they are philosophers, and that in ®J'T^^ °P 
this manner they will become good men ; and what . ^^ 
they do is like what sick people do, who listen 
attentively to their physicians, and then do not 
attend to the things which they prescribe. Just as 
these, then, will never be in a good state of body 
under such treatment, so those will never be in 
a good state of mind, if this is their philosophy. 



CHAP. V. ^ 

What is the '* Genua *' qf Virtue, That it is a Habit. 

But wo must next find out what the genus of 1. 
virtue is. Since, then, the qualities which have their In the sox 
origin in the soul are three, — Papons, Capacities, Jjj®''® *" 
*nd Habits, — ^Virtue must be some one of these, qualities 
By passions, I mean, Desire, Anger, Fear, Confi- 2. 
dence. Envy, Joy, Love, Hatred, Regret, Emulation, UaBri, 
Pity j in a word, those feelings which are followed 
by pleasure or pain ; by capacities, those qualities 3. 
by means of which we are said to be able to be ^vvann;^ 
under the influence of these passions ; as those by 
means of which we are able to feel anger, pain, or 
pity ; by habits, those by means of which we are 4. 
well or ill disposed with relation to the passions ; "ECt«c. 
as with relation to being made angry, if we feel 

^ Cicero, giving a short analysis of the doctrines of the Old 
Academy and Peripatetics (nihil enim inter Peripateticos et 
iliam veterem Academiam differebat), thus describes their doc- 
trine of moral virtue : — ** Momm autem putabant studia esse 
et quasi consuetudinem (iOog) : quam partim exercitationis 
assidoitate, partim ratione formabant ; in quibus erat philoso- 
phia ipsa. In qua quod inchoatum est neque absolutum pro- 
grcfsio quaedam ad virtutem appellatur : quod autem absolutum, 
id est virtus, quasi perfectio naturae.'* — Acad. i. 5. Brewer. 
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aoger too vehemently or too remissly, we are ill 

di^sed ; if we do it moderately, well disposed ; 

and in like manner with relation to the others. 

5. Neither the vii-tues, therefore, nor the vices are 

W hy vir- passions ; because we are not called good or bad 

•icc*are according to our passions, but according to our 

not ndOij, virtues or vices, and because we are neither praised 

nor blamed according to o\ir passions (for the man 

who fears or is angry, is not praised ; nor is the 

man who is simply angry, blamed; but the man who 

is angry in a certain way) ; but according to our 

6* virtues and vices, we are praised or blamed. Again, 

we feel anger and fear without deliberate preference ; 

but the virtues are acts of deliberate preference, or 

at any rate, not without deliberate preference. But 

besides these things, we are said to be "moved" 

by our passions, but we are not said to be moved, 

but in some way to be " disposed," ^ by our virtues 

7. and vices. For. these reasons, also, they are not 
^^^, capacities ; for we are neither called good nor bad, 

vvafieiQ, i^either praised nor blamed, for our being able to 
feel passionb simply. And again, we have our 
capacities by nature ; but we do not become good 
or bad by nature; but of this we have already 

8. spoken. If, then, the virtues are neither passions 
Virtue is ^qj. capacities, it remains that they are habits. 

**^' What, therefore, the " genus" of virtue is, has been 

sufficiently shown. 

* Aristotle (Categ. c. vi. 4) thus explains the difference 
between disposition (diaOtatc) and habit (c^ic) : — ** Habit is 
more lasting and more durable tiban disposition. The former 
term applies to the sciences, virtues. Sec. ; the latter to such 
states as are easily and quickly changed ; as heat and cold, sick- 
ness and health.'' This verbal argument is an indication of 
the importance which the Aristotelian philosophy attaches to 
language. Verbal arguments are seldom very conclusive, 'but 
as doubtless words are the signs of things and 4deas, there 
are instances, like the present, in whidi such arguments fere o^ 
some value. The definition of terms was Aristotle's passion. 

The following is, according to Aspasius, quoted by Micbelet, 
the vdation between IvvafUQy Ivkpytuiy and HiQ. ** Faeuitiu a 
natar& insita jam est potentia qusedam, sed nondum- vobis, ut 
loquimur, potentia, cujns ex ipso vigore operoHo -profluat { 
banc demum poteotiam p^^osophus habiittm roeaXi" 
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CHAP. VL ^ 

' . . , . . . 

mai Virtue is a meaii ttaiCy an I how it it to, 

Bxrr it is necessaiy not only to feay that virttld is a 1. 
habit, but also what sort of a habit it is. "We'Eiiist "^^^^ ^^ f* 
say, therefore, that every virtue"* both ."makes that 
of which it is the virtue to be in a gobd stat6, and 
makes its work good also ; for instance, iii^: virtuift 
of the eye makes both the eyfe and th^ worbdf the 
eye good ; for by the virtue^ bfj the eye we see ^ell. 
Ill like manner, the virtue cif a'hors^^makes"^ horse 2. ' ' '■■ 
gbod, and good in speed, and in''ca4*ryilig' itfe Hder, 
and in standing the attack of th6 en^my. ITy-theti, 
this is the case in all iniM^iaitiCes, * the'virtti^ of ma^ 
also must be a habit, ihotfi which l^an ^^on^ 
good, and from which he wOP. jferfonh Mft work well. 
But how this will be, we'have*alWftdy;6^ted.» And 3. 
again, it will be made madnffest in • the fdlioA^iig J^^®"^" 
maimer, if we investigate thfif^eci^ natore '^iga^ean 
virtue. Now, in all quaaatityy doiitinubUB ot'divir (jihov.) 
eible, it is possible to tak6 the greater, the' leis*, or 
the equal ; and these edther with nektion to" the 
thing itself, or to ourselves ; but tKe equal is S(5m'e 4. 
mean between excess and d^fectv • But by theme^n This is 
with relation to the thing itsfelf, I'ttiean that Miich twofold, 
is equidistant from both of the -extremes, and this 1. Toi) 
is one and the same in all- cases y but by the mean, ^p«y/;a- 
with relation to ourselves, I ni^an €hat %hich' is J^^^^*"^* 
neither too much nor tob'little for ust 'Bu* this 9 n a 
is not one and the same to kHr ; asj for exatojpie, if ^ «a^ (,^li^ 
ten is too many, and two to*- fewj ffi!k-*is-takdn-for the), 
the absolute mean, for it exceeds two as much as it 
)s exceeded by ten. But1&8^ the mc^^ accofdin 5. 
to arithmetical proportion.^ T<Buiihe*r6latiTe^mean 

"* The word apirfj means . not only moral virtue but the 
excellence and perfection of dnything whatever. vThus €icero 
says (de Leg. i. 8) : '* EsCautem^vtrtus nihil aliud quam in M 
perfecta et ad summum perdu0toi]attti«.>$'i "t-^ -><<'' ^ ^ 

u See Book II. eh. ii. 
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Ls not to be taken in tliis manner ; for it does nut 
follow, that if ten pounds are too much for any per- 
son to eat, and two jwonds too little, the training- 
master will prescribe six pounds ; for perhaps this 
is too much or too little for the person who is to 
eat it. For it is too little for Mjlo,® but too much 
for one just commencing gymnastics ; and the cast? 
is similar in running and wrestling. Thus, then, 
Virtue every person who has knowledge shuns the excess 
Bceks the ^^^ ^^le defect, but seeks for the mean, and chooses 
mean. ^* i ^^* ^^® absolute mean, but the relative one. 

6. If, then, eveiy science accomplishes its work 
Why virtue well, by keeping the mean in view, and directing 
consists in j^g works to it (whence people are accustomed to 
a mean. ^^^ ^£ excellent works, thjat it is impossible to take 
anything away, or add anything to them, since excess 
and defect destroy the excellence, but the being in 
the mean preserves it), and if good artisans, as we 
may say, perform their work, keeping this in view, 
then virtue, being, like nature, more accurate and 
excellent than any art, must be apt to hit the 
?• meanA|J3ut I mean moral virtue ; for it is con- 
ViJi'yiCnt with passions and actions ; and in these 
there is defect and excess, and the mean ; as, for 
example, we may feel fear, confidence, desire, anger, 
pity, and, in a word, pleasure and pain, both too 
much and too Httle, and in both cases improperly. 
But the time when, and the cases in which, and 
the persons towards whom, and the motive for 
which, and the manner in which, constitute the 
mean and the excellence j-and this is the chai'acter- 
istic property of virtue. 
9. In like manner, in actions there are excess and 
defect, and the mean; but virtue is conveisaiit 
with passions and actions, and in them excess is 
wrong, and defect is blamed, but the mean is praised, 
and is correct j and both these are properties oi 

• The story of Milo is well known : — 

** Remember Milo's end. 
Wedged in the timbers which he strove to rend.*' 

JlMCommon. 
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virtue. Virtue, then, is a kind of mean state, being 
ftt least apt to hit the mean. Again, it is pos- 9. 
aible to go wrong in many ways (for evil, as the To hit th« 
Pythagoreans conjectiired, is of the nature of the "l^^^u is 
ird&nite, but good of the finite?) ; but we can go *^*^^'"^*- 
right in one way only ; and for this reason the 
former is easy, and the latter difficult ; it is easy to 
miss a mark, but difficult to hit it ; and for these 
reasons, therefore, the excess and defect belong to 
vice, but the mean state to virtue ; for, " we are 
good in one way only, but bad in all sorts of 
ways." 

Yirtue, therefore, is a " liabit, accompanied with 10. 
ileliberate preference, in the relative mean, defined Y^J^^f , 
by reason, and as the prudent man would define 
it."^- It is a mean state between two vices, one 
iu excess, the other in defect ; and it is so, more- 
«>ver, because of the vices one division falls short 
of, and the other exceeds what is right, both in 
passions and actions, whilst virtue discovers the 
mean and chooses it. Therefore, with reference n. 
to its essence, and the definition which states its Virtue is 
substance,*! virtue is a mean state ; but with Ve- ^^ *" 
ference to the standard of " the best " and « the /^^""^.^J.^. ^^ 
excellent," it is an extreme. But it is not every ^ ^ ' * 
action, nor every passion, which admits of the 12. 
mean state ; for some have their badness at once 
implied in their name ; as, for example, malevolence, 
shamelessness, envy ; and amongst actions, adulter^'^, 
theft, homicide. For all these, and such as these, 
are so called firom their being themselves bad, not 
because their excesses or defects are bad. In these, 
then, it is impossible ever to be right, but we must 13. 
always be wrong. Nor does the right or wrong in 
such cases as these depend at all upon the person 
with whom, or the time when, or the manner in 

P See the co-ordinate catalogue of goods adopted by the 
Pytbagoreans, given p. 11. 

-> The original expression, here translated *' substance/' is 
ro Ti fiv flvai* literally, *' the being what it is.'' This is 
equivalent to " substance or essential nature." 
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which^ adultery is committed ; but aboolately the 
doing of any one of these things is wrong. It' 
would be equally absurd, then, to require a mear» 
state, and an excess^ and a defect, in injustice, and 
cowardice, and intemperance. For thus there would 
14. be a mean state of excess and defect, and an excess 
of excess, and a defect of defect. But just as there 
is no excess and defect of temperance and courage 
(owing to the fact that the mean is in some sense 
an extreme), so neither in the case of these u 
there a mean state, excess, or defect ; but however 
they be done, sin is committed. For, in a word, 
there is neither a mean state of excess and defect, 
nor an excess and defect of a mean state. 



CHAP. VIL 

An Enumeration qfMean Habiti, 

1. But it is necessary that this should not only be 
An indac- stated generally, but that it should also be applicable 
*'^^°^. to the particular cases ; for in discussions on subjects 
I^J^ ^ of moral action, universal statements are apt to be 
show that too vague, but particular ones are more consistent 
virtue is a with truth ; for actions are conversant with par- 
mean, ticulars; but it is necessary that the statements 

should agree with these. These particulars, then, 

2. we must get from the diagram.' Now, on the 
Courage, subject of fear and confidence, courage is the mean 

state. Of the persons who are in excess, he who is 
in the excess of fearlessness has no name ; but 
there are many cases without names ; and he who 
is in the excess of confidence, is called, rash ; but 
he who is in the excess of fear, but in the defect 
of confidence, is cowardly. 

3. On the subject of pleasures and pains (but not all 
Temper- pleasures and pains, and less in the case of painfi 

' Probably some diagram to which he referred during tht 
oral deUyery of his lectures. 
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than pleasures), temperance is tlie mean state, and 
intemperance iiie excess. But there are, in ^su^ 
none who are in the defect on the subject of 
pleasures ; therefore these also have no name ; but 
let them be called insensible. 

On the subject of the giving and receiving of ♦• 
money, liberality is the mean state, and the excess "o^rabt]^ 
and defect, prodigality and illiberality. But in 
these, the excess and defect are mutually contrary 
to each other ; for the prodigal man is in the 
excess in giving money, but is in the defect in re- 
ceiving ; but the illiberal man is in the excess in 
receiving, but in the defect in giving. Now, there- 
fore, we are speaking on these points as in an out- 
line, and summarily, because we consider this suffi- 
cient ; but afterwards more accurate distinctions shall 
be drawn respecting them. 

But on the subject of money there are other dis- 5. 
positions also : magnificence is a mean state ; but Magnifi- 
the magnificent man differs from the liberal man ; *^®"^®* 
for one has to do with great things, the other with 
small ones ; the excess is bad taste and vulgar pro- 
fusion, the defect shabbiness. But these differ from 
the vices which are related to liberality ; but their 
points of difference shall be stated hereafter. 

On the subject of honour and dishonoui*, mag- 6. 
nanimity is the mean ; the excess, a vice called Magnani- 
empty vanity ; the defect, meanness of spirit. ^^^^' 

But as we said that liberality, when compared 7. 
with magnificence, differed from it in being con- ^T^onj- 
corned with small things, so there is a kind of feeling ^^^^^^ 
which, being itself about small honour, has the same 
relation to magnanimity, which is about great ho- 
noiu' ; for it Is possible to desire honour as we ought, 
and more than we ought, and less than we ought. 
Now he who is in the excess in the desire of honour fll 
is called ambitious, and he who is in the defect 
unambitious, but he that is in the mean has no 
name ; and the dispositions are likewise nameless, 
except that of the ambitious, which is called ambi- 
tion; and from this cause the extremes claim the 
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9. middle place. And we sometimes call him who is 
in the mean ambitious, and sometimes unambitious ; 
and sometimes we praise the ambitious man, and 
sometimes the man who is imambitious. But here* 
after the reason why we do this will be explained ; 
but now let us go on speaking of the others in the 
way in which we have begun. 
10. There are also on the subject of anger an excess. 
Meekness. ^ defect, and a mean state ^ but since they may be 
said to be nameless, and as we call him who is in 
the mean meek, we will call the mean meekness ; 
but of the extremes, let him who is in excess be 
called passionate, and the vice passion ; him who is 
in defect insensible to anger, and the defect insensi- 
bility to anger. 
!'• There are also three other mean states, which are 
The three gomewhat alike, but yet differ fit)m each other ; lor 
Ijjgg they all have to do with the intercourse of words 

and actions \ but they ditfer, in that one respects 
truth, the other two pleasantness \ and of this 
1>here is a subdivision, namely, pleasantness in sport, 
and pleasantness in ail things which concern 

12. life. We must therefore treat of these also^ 
in order to see more distinctly that the mean 
state is in all cases praiseworthy, and the ex- 
tremes neither right nor praiseworthy, but blame- 

13. able. Now the greater number of these likewise 
are nameless ; but we must endeavour, as in 
the other cases,, to make names ourselves, for the 

1^- sake of clearness and perspicuity. On the sub- 
ject of truth, therefore, let him who is in the mean 
be called ti-uthfiil, and the mean truthfulness ; but 
tlie pretence to truthfulness on- the side of excess is 
arrogance, and he who has it is arrogant ; that on 
the side of defect is false modesty, and the person 

15. falsely modest. On the subject of pleasantness in 
sj^ort, he who is in the mean is a man of graceful 
wit, and the disposition graceful wit ; ■ the excess 
ribaldry, and the person ribald ; he who is in defect 

* EvrpaTTcXia. See note to translation of Rhet c. ii. 12, 
p. 152. 
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a clown, and the liabit clownishness. "With respect l(&. 
to the remaining pleasantness, namely, in all things 
which concern Hie, he who is pleasant as he should 
be is friendly, and the mean state friendliness ; he 
who is in excess, if it be done without any object in 
view, is over-complaisant, if for his own advantagt\ 
a flatterer ; but he who is in the defect, and m aU 
eases unpleasant, is quarrelsome and morose. 

But there are also mean states both in the pas- 17. 
sions and also in cases which concern the passions ; The pat* 
for modesty is not a virtue ; and yet the mcfdest man ^^' . 
is praised ; for in this case also there is one who is *^* 

said to be in the mean, another in the extreme, of 
excess (as the basWul, who is ashamed at every- 
thing) ; the man who is deficient in shame, or does 
not feel it at all, is impudent ; but he who is in the 
mean is modest. But indignation* is a mean state 18. 
between envy and malevolence ; but these affections incug- 
are concerned with the pain and pleasure which are ^***°'*« 
felt at the circumstances of our neighbours ; for 
he who is apt to feel indignation, feels pain 
at those who are undeservedly successftd ; but the 
envious man, going beyond him, feels pain at every 
one's success ; and the malevolent man falls so £eu* 
short of being pained, that he evon rejoices. But 19. 
in another place, also, we shall have an opportunity 
of speaking of these things, and on the subject of 
justice^ also, since the word is used not in one sense 
only. Afterwards we will divide these subjects, 
and state respecting each in what way they are 
means. We will in like manner treat of the in- 
tellectual virtues. 

* On the subject of indignation (vkftitftg) see Rhetoric, 
Book II. ch. ix. 

■ Justice is treated of in Book V. The view which Aris- 
totle there takes of it is exactly that which we should expect 
of one who considers ethics as a branch of political science, for it 
will be seen that he considers Justice as a link between EthicK 
and Politics, the connecting virtue between the individual and 
the social community. 
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CHAP. vin. 

Itiw Viriuea and Vices are opposed to one onoiher*- ^ 

1 . But since there are three dispositions, — ^two Ticioiis, 
. riicmeaii one in excess and tlie other- iit defect, ^6. one 
and the virtuous, ncunely, the mean state, they are all in 
are opposed ^^^ sense opposed to each other ; for the extremes 
in thre^' are opposed both to the mean state and to each 
waysi"' ' Other, and the mean state to the exti'Cfines. Fcm: as 

2. lijie equal when compared with the less is ^eater, 
The mean and when compared witii the greater is less; so 
to ^e ex- ^Yi^ mean states when compared with the defects 

are i^ excess, and when compai^d with the excesses 

' are in defect, both in the passions ' and in the 

r actions;, for th^ brave man • in: oompanson with 

'^' the, coward appfiars. rash, and-iii Qompaaison with 

3. the rash inan ,/» CQ^axd. - Incl^^-mannef also the 
.temperate man, in opmpafis^nxwith-the' iaEfe^nsible 
i^.inteimperate, and in oompfiffiaen with tlie intern- 
pestle .is insensible ; and the 'liberal man in com- 
p4^:json with the illiberal is prodigal, and in com- 
parison with the prodigal is illibevaL 

4. Therefore those who are- in the extreme thrust 
away fix)m them him who is in the mean ^taite, each 
to the other, and the cowurd calls the bra^fe man 
rash, and the rash man calls him a coward'; and so 

5. oUj in the other case& But* thotigh ^they are thus 
The ex- opposed to each oth^, thei'e is a gveatef oppo&dtion 
tremes to between the extremes one to the other; than to the 
'^^ '''^^'' mean ; for these stand forther apart from eacJi 

other than from the mean; just- aB "the great is 
further from the small, and the small from the 
6 great, than either from the eguaL *" Again, there 
appears in some extremes some resembhuice to the 
mean, as rashness seems to resemble cotkrage, and pro- 
digality liberality ; but there is the greatest dissimi- 
larity between the extremes. Now things that are 
furthest apart from each other are defined to be 
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opposites j so tliat those that aix) fiu'ther off arc more 
opposite. But in some cases the defect is more op- 7^ 
posed to the mean, and in some cases the excess ; Eztremesto 
a.^f(M: example, rashness^ which is the exce&s, is not ^he means 

^ much opposed to courage as cowardice, which is *° ^^^^ 

the defect ; and inaensibilityj which is the, defect, 7.*^^ avroS 
is less opposed to tempei-ance than intemperance, rov Trpa/- 
whicJ; is the- excess. li^roC'" 

. Bb* this happens for two reasons : the first fix>m *• 
ihe nature of the thing itself; for from one extreme ^•, *! y^*** 
being nearer and more like the meaii.thau the "^''**"'" 
athei^ it is not this but its opposite which we aet 
down as most oppo^te ; asy since rashness appeiurs 
to be nearer and more like courage than cowardice, 
and cowardice lesis like than rashness, -we oppose 
cowardice to courage rather tlian rai^mess, bccaa^ 
those things that are further from the mean Appear 
td be more opposite to it.. 13iis, therefoi^ is 6ne P* 
reason arising from the nature of the thi^g. itself ; 
theMher originates in^ ourselves ;. for thoise things 
to which we are more naiurallj disposed, appear: to 
bepmore contrary to the mean ; as, for instance,, we 
date more naturallj disposed to pleasures, 4nd there- 
fore we are more easily canned away to intem- 
perance than to propriety of conduct. These, then, 
to/which the inclination is more decided, we call 
more opposite ; and lor tliis reasdn, intemperance, 
which. is the excess, is more opposite to temperance. 
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How we shall arrive at the MiMni and at Sxeellence* 
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Now that moral virtue is a mean state, and how,'l. 
and that it is a mean state l^^tuveen . two vicei^ one Rwjapitu- 
on the side of excess, and the other on the side of lt*^°\°L 
defect ; and that it is so frxmi being apt io aim at ^ook. 
the mean in passions and actions, has been suffi- 
ciently proved. It is therefore difficult *also to be 2. 

b2 
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Difficult good j for in each case it is difficult to find the 

^ be good, mean ; just as it is not in every man's power, but 

only in the power of him who knows how, to find the 

centre of a circle ; and thus it is easy, and in every 

man's power, to be angry, and to give and spend ' 

flules for money ; but to determine the person to whom, and 

iiscovering the quantity, and the time, and the motive, and the 

* ™**'*' manner, is no longer in every man's power, npr is 

it easy ; therefore excellence is rare, and praise- 

3. worthy, and honourable. It is therefore needftr) 
1st rule. for him who aims at the mean, first to keep away 

from that extreme which is more contrary > like 
the advice that Calypso gave :^ 

'* Keep the ship clear of this smoke and surge.'' 

For of the extremes, one is more and one les? 
erroneous. 

4. Since, then, it is difficult to hit the mean exactlv^ 
we must, as our second trial,^ choose the least oif 
these evils ; and this will be best done in the man- 

Ind rule, ner which we have stated. But it is necessary to 
^ consider to which of the vices we otirselves are. 

most inclined ; for some of us are naturally dis- 
posed to one, and some to another ; and tlus we 
shall be able to discover from the pleasure and 
pain which arise in us. But it is necessary to drag 
ourselves away towards the opposite extreme ; foi 
by bringing ourselves far from the side of error, we 
shall arrive at the mean j as people do with crooked 

5. sticks to make them straight. But in every case 
(rd rule, we must be most upon our guard against what is 

pleasant, and pleasure, for we are not imbiassed' 

^ Aristotle has here evidently quoted from memory, and 
fubstituted Calypso for Circe. See Horn. Od. xii. 219. 
'* Bear wide thy course, nor plough those angry waves, 
Where rolls yon smoke, yon trembling ocean raves." 

Pope. 
^ The proverb ** rard rhv dfirepov vXovv " is thus ea. 
' ^ . plained by the Scholiast to the Phsedo of Plato : — ** Thos« 

who fail in their first voyage, make secure preparations foi 
«Mtir second.'' 

* diUaffrof literally, nnbribed. The origin of this word ii 
unknown, except so far as that it is derived from ^cKd, Itn, 
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judges of it. Just, then, as the Trqjaii 01(101*8 felt 
respecting Helen, y must we feel respecting plea- 
sui*e, and in all cases pronoimce sentence as they 
<lid; for thus, by "sending it away," we shall be 
less likely to fall into error. By so doing, then, to 
.speak summarily, we shall be best able to hit the 
mean. But perliaps this may be difficult, and ^ 
especially in particular cases ; for it is not easy to 
define the manner, and the persons, and the occa- 
sions, and the length of time for a person to be 
angry ; for we sometimes praise those who are in 
the defect, and call them meek j and sometimes 
those who are easily angered, and call them manly. 
But he who transffresses the ri<jlit a little is not 7. 
blamed, whether it be on the side of excess or r *^"^ , 

. CIV6 Dr6C'198 

defect, but he who does it too much j for he does fijeif 
not escape notice. But it is not easy to define 
verbally how far, and to what point, a man is blame- 
able, nor is anything else that is judged of by the 
common feeling and sense of mankind easy to bo 
defined ; but such questions as these belong to par- ^ 

ticular cases, and the decision of them belongs to 
moral perception. What we have said hitherto, 8. 
therefore, proves, that the mean state is in every 
case praiseworthy, but that we must incline 
sometimes towards excess, and sometimes towards 
deficiency ; for thus we shall most easily hit the 
mean and that which is excellent. 

AvKOv SiKdg was a term applied to Athenian dicasts who were 
bribed, and Atxafffiov ypa^fj was an action brought against a 
person for bribing another. 
7 See Horn. Iliad, iii. 158. 

'* What winning graces ! what majestic mien! 
She moves a goddess, and she looks a qaeen \ 
Yet hence, O heaven 1 convey that fatal face. 
And from destruction save the Trojan race." 

Pope's Hcirer, iii. 209f« 
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2. 
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MiKTai 
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respecting 
them ex- 
phuned. 



What tf the Voluniartf, and what the Involuntary, 

Susos, then, virtue is convarsant with passions anil 
actions, and pi^e and Hame are bestowed on 
voluntary acts, but pardon, and sometimes pity, on 
those which are involuntary, it is perhaps necessaiy 
for those who study the subject of virtue to define 
what is the vdurUary and what is the invohmtat^. 
It is moreover useful to legislators, for the regula- 
tion of rewards and punishments. 

Kow, it appears tibat those things which stre done 
by constraint, or through ignorance, are involun- 
taiy ;• and ihat is done by compulsion, of wMch 
the principle is external, and is of such character 
that the agent or patient does not at all contribute 
towards it ; as, for exaimple, if the 'wuid dhould 
carrv a man anywhere^ or persons having supreme 
authority over hini. ' But all those actions which' 
are done through the fear of greater evils, or be- 
cause of something honourable, — as if a tyrant, 
having in his power our parents and children, 
should order us to do some base deed, and they 

* Since those actions are voluntary of which the principle is 
in the agent, he not being ignorant of the particular circum- 
stances, an act is involuntary if one of the two conditions 
which constitute voluntariness is wanting. If the agent 
knows the circumstances, but the principle is external, the act 
is done by compulsion ; if the principle is internal, but the 
agent is ignorant of the circumstances, it is done through ignc 
ranee. Aristotle has omitted the third kind of involuntary 
actions, viz., where both conditions are wanting ; e. ^. whera 
there if an external force, sucn as sleep, insanity, dmnkenni^s, 
impeUing us to acC by msans of ignorance of the arutn. 
•tuioes.-AficA^/r/ 
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in ^he case of our obedience should be saved, 
but in the case of our refusal shoiild be pui to 
destith, — ^it admits of a question whether iJiey are 
involontary or voluntary. Something of this kind 4- 
happens Ukewise in the case of throwing tldiigs 
overboard in a storm; for, abstractedly, no one 
voluntarily throws away his goods, but for his 
owTpL and his companions' safety every sensible man 
does it. 

Such actions as these, therefore, are of a mixed 5. 
character; but they resemble voluntary acts most, for Reasons 
•it the time of tlieir pei-formfince they are eligible, JJjQgt r^ 
and the end of the action depends upon the time of semble tlit 
performance. An act, therefore, is to be called votun- Uovaia, 
tarff and involuntary at the time when a man does ^* 
it. But he does it voluntarily, for the principle of 
moving the limbs, wliich are used as instruments, 
rests -in such actions with the man himself; and 
where tlie principle is in himself, the doing or not 
doing the actions is in himself also. Such actions 7. 
as these, therefore, are voluntary, but abstractedly 
they are perhaps involuntary, for no person would 
choose anything of the kind for its own sake. In SometiiKc* 
sneh acts as these people are sometimes eveh P™iseji "J^ 
praised^ whenever they undergo anything di£^raoe^ WanSu^ 
fill or painful for the sake of great and honourable ,.,, J„ 
consequences, but if it be the reverse, th^ are 
blasned ; for to undergo very disgraceful things' for 
no rhonourabie or adequate cause is a mark of a 
W^Pthless man. But in some casdfi^ praise as not; 8. 
bestowed, but pardon, when a man does what he par^onel 
ought not to do, owing to causes which - are- too ^^ "° * 
Hirong for human nature, the pressure of wlook no 
one co\ild support. But there are^ soMe ^4tiifaigS 9. 
which it is wrong to do, even on compulsion, and 
cfc man ought rather to undergo the most dreadful 
Sufferings, even death, than do them ; for the onosei^ 
>vhich compelled the Alcmseon of Euripidoft •* iti 
fdll his mother appear ridiculous. 

* This play of Euripides being lost, it is not tnown what ''^ ^^ ^ >; 
iai6 ridieoloiis causes are to which Arifttoild ftlittiti^t. ^' u^' <w 
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10. But it is somctimeh hard to decide wLat kind of 
thing we ought to choose in preference to another, 
and what thing in preference to another we onghi 
to undergo ; ana M^ill more difficult is it to abide by 
the decisions we make ; for, for the most part^ whaf 
we are cxpectinc^ is painfuL and what we are com- 
polled to^o is^diBgSd, and hence prai^ and 
blame are bestowed with reference to our being or 

11. not being compelled. Now, what kind of things are 
to be called compulsoiy 1 Are they, absolutely, all 
those in which the principle is external, and to 
which the doer contributes nothing? But those 
acts which abstractedly are involuntary, but which, 
in the present case, and in preference to these 
things, are eligible, and of which the principle is 
in the doer, are abstractedly involuntary, but in 
this case, and in preference to these things, volun- 
tary; nevertheless they more resemble voluntary 
acts, for actions are conversant with particulars, and 
particulars are voluntary. 

12. But it is not easy to lay down a rule as to 
what kind of things are eligible in preference to 
other things, for there are many differences in par- 

Reasob ticulars. But if any one should say that pleasant 
whyySka and honourable things are compulsory, for, being 
eompul. external, they force a person to act, everything 
,ory. * would in this way be compulsory ; for, for the sake 
of these things, everybody does everything; and 
those who act from constraint, and involuntarily, 
do it painfully ; but those who act for the sake of 
pleasure and honour do it pleasantly ; consequently, 
it is ridiculous for a man to complain of external 
circumstances, and not himself who lias been a 
willing prey to such things ; and to call himself the 
cause of his honourable acts, and pleasure the cause 
of his dishonourable ones. Kow, the. compulsory 
appears to be that of which the principle is ex- 
ternal, and to which the. person compelled contri- 
butes nothing. 

13. But that which is through ignorance is in all cases 
W *» ^y- non-voluntary • but only that which is followed by 

poiav are. 
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paiii and repentance, is involuntaiy ',^ for lie wJio Voluntary 
has done any action through ignorance, and who Non- 
feels no annoyance at it, did not indeed do it volun- voluntary. 
tarily, inasmuch as he did not know it ; nor, on the J°J°;y, 
other hand, did he do it involuntarily, inasmuch as 
he feels no pain at it. Now, of the two kinds of 14. 
people who act through ignorance, he who feels ^^ra^t- 
repentance appears to be an involuntary agent ; "^ j,^,. 
but he who feels no repentance must be called, since 
he is not of the same character, by a different name 
— ^non-voluntary ; for, since there is a difference, it 
is better that he should have a name of his own. 

But there seems to be a difference between acting 15. 
through ignorance, and acting igrwrantly ; for he Difference 
who is under the influence of drunkenness or anger between ^ 
does not seem to act through ignorance, but for one ^?,yofav 
of the motives mentioned, not knowingly but igno- and 
rantly; for every vicious man is ignorant of what dyvoStv. 
he ought to do, and from what he ought to ab- 
stain ; and through such faulty ignorance men be- 
come unjust and altogether depraved. But the 16. 
meaning of the term " involimtary " is not if a 
person is ignorant of what is expedient, for igno- 
rance in principle is not the cause of involuntari- 
ness, but of viciousness ; nor is ignorance of uni- ignorance 
versals the cause of involuntariness (for on account either 
of such ignorance we are blamed), but ignorance of «^'*ive»*sal 
particulars in the circumstances of the action ; for ticular" 
in these cases we are pitied and pardoned, for he 
who is ignorant of any of these things acts involun- 
tarily. Perhaps, then, it would be no bad thing 17. 
to define what these circumstances are, and how When ig- 

« By the expression ** acting ignorantly " {&yvo&v) is p^JJ^naWe 
meant ignorance of the principle. This is considered by all ^ 
moralists and jurists voluntary, and therefore blameable, as it 
is assamed that all persons are, or ought to be, acquainted with 
the principles of right and wrong, and with the law of the land . 
To act " through ignorance " {oC dyvoiav) signifies ignorance 
of the fact. If an action of this kind is followed by repent- 
ance, Aristotle calls it involuntary (aitovo'iov), and therefore 
oonsiden it excusable ; but if not repented of, he terms it 
aon-voliintary (o^c iKo{'<nop)y and pronounces it unpardon- 
ible. 
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nanj there ajre ^f them, and wko the> pergon is. 

. who acts, and wliat he does, and ahout.what and in 

whafc case he does it; and sometimeB yifith what, as 

the( instrument ; and from-what motive, us safety; 

a8. aiuL in what ijaanner, as gently or violeoitly. No 

person except a madman eoidd be igi^orant of sA\ 

these particulars ; and it is ckear that he ^cannot, be 

ignorant of the agent, for how coiild he be ignorant 

of himself ? But a man might be ignorant of what 

he does, as those who say that they had forgotten 

the^mselves, or that they did. not; j^now that they 

were forbidden to speak of it, - as .^Ischylus said 

. , respecting the mysteries ;^ or that, wishing to ex- 

/. hibit an engine, he let it off by mistake, an the, man 

19. let.pff the catapidt. Again one might fancy one's 
son. an enemy, as did Mer<^ ;^. and that a sharp- 

,. ened ^)ear was rounded at the point, or that a 

. : . stone was pumice ; and, striking a. person in prder 

to save him, might kill him, and wa^iing to ^how a 

hit, as boxers do whein they spiar^ might strike a 

20. person. Ignorance, therefore,^ being possible oh all 
these drcuhistanoes connected with the ^, he 
who was ignorant of any one (^ these, seems ta, 
ha^e acted involuntarily, and part^knilarly in tho 
principal circumstances; biit the- principal circum- 
stances appear to be those 'of the^act itself, and the 
motiv& But though invohmtariness M, said to 
consist in such ignorance as this, still -the aet jnust^ 
be painful, and foflowed by repentance. -' 

21. , But, since the involuntary ^. that which is^done 
Definition ^Jy^ough constraint and that 3vhich,is| done through 
^olttftt&tT. ^o'^*'^^^ i* would appear, that the volimtary is 

. . ^ ^ A Greek scholiast says, that ^sc^los^'in five of hir tra- 

gedies, ispoke of Demeter, and therefore may bd supposed in 
diese casM to have touched upon subjects connected with the 
mysteries ; and tieraclides. of Pontus sitysV that dti'thls tiieTf&unV 
he was in danger of being killed by the populace, if he had not 
fled for refuge to the altar of Dtonysas,' and been begged oil 
by the Areopagites, and acquitted, on the grounds q^ hi»«x-i 
ploits at Marathon. 

* The Cresphcntes of Euripides is inenti<Mked by-^risfotliB \r 
htf Poetics; in the dgnoukmenf *Merope rt edgttif ea &er^ii6if 
when on the point of killing him. 
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that of 'Whi^ the principle is in the doer himself 
having ^ kno^dedge of the particulars, namely, the 
dreumstances of ^he act ; for perhaps it is not Why acts 
oorvect to say that the acts of an^«r or desire are ^^"^ ^^^^ 
invohintary. For if so, in the first place, no other f^f^y,*" 
liying creature except man, and no children, will'are not in. 
be voluntary agents ; and in the second plsU^; voluntary. 
we may ask the question, is no one of the acts of 22. 
desire or anger, which we do, done voluntarily 1 or 
are the good ones done voluntarily, but the bad ones 
involtmtarily 1 or is it not ridiculous to make such 
distinctions, when the cause of both is one ami 
the same ? Perhaps, too, it is absurd to call objects 23. 
of proper desire involuntary ; and in some cases it 
is right to be angry, and some things it is ri^t to 
desire, as health and learning ; but things inVolun*- 
tary seem to be painful, whilst things done from 
desire are pleasant. Again^ what is the difference 24. 

with respect to involuntariness between the faults 

that are committed on principle and in anger 1 
for both are to be avoided ; and the irrational 
passions appear to. be no less naturally belonging 
to man j aAd therefore irrational actions eqiutUy 
belong to him. It is absurd, therefore, to caft 
these actions involuntary. 
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What is the nature of deliberate Preference, " 

The nature of the voluntary and the involuntary 1. 
having been described, the next thing is, that we "^poaipiaii 
should examine the object of deliberate prefer- J^**^^^®'^^- 
ence ; f ur ii appears to be most intimately coil- jj jg i.^^f(j. 
Tiected with virtue, and even more than actions to aiov ov 
be a test of character. Now, delibei*ate preference tuMp di, 
appears to be voluntary, but not the same as " the 
voluntary," but "the voluntaiy" is mpre extensive : 
for both childi'en and other beings participate in 
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tlie voluntary, but Dot in delibemte preference ; 
and we call sudden and unpremeditated acts voluii • 
tary, bni we do not say that they were done from 
deliberate preference. But those who say that it 
is desire, or anger, or volition, or any opinion. 
3. do not seem to speak correctly. For deliberate 
^'hy it preference is not shared by irrational beings; but 
\^ ^11^ . desire and anger are ; and the incontinent man 
vfiia. ^^g from desire, and not from deliberate prefer- 
ence ; and tlie continent man, on the other hand, 
acts from deliberate preference, and not from desire. 
And desire is opposed to deliberate preference, but 
not to desire ; and desire is conversant with the 
pleasant and painful, but deliberate preference with 
^ neither. Still less is it anger; for acts done fi*om 
Whv it is anger do not at all seem done frx>m deliberate pre- 
not >t;/i«c. ference. Nor yet is it volition, although it appears 
. ^- to approach very near it ; for there is no delibemte 
is ijot* preference of impossibilities ; and if any person 
^ov\i]mQ, shotdd say that he deliberately preferred them, he 
would be thought a fool; but there is volition of 
impossibilities, as of immortality. And there is 
volition about things which cannot by any possi- 
bility be performed by one*s self; as, that a par- 
ticular actor, or wrestler, should gain the victory ; 
but no person deliberately prefers such things a? 
these, but only such things as he thinks may come 
6. to pass by his own agency. But, ftuiiher, volition 
is rather of the end, and deliberate preference of 
the means ; for instance, we wish to be in health, 
but we deliberately prefer the means of becoming 
so ; and we wish to be happy, and say so ; but 
it is not a suitable expression to say, we deliberatijly 
prefer it ; for, in a word, there appears to be no 
deliberate preference in matters which are out of 
our power. 
m^ Nor yet can it be opinion ; for opinion seems to 
Why it be about all objects, and on things eternal and 
» not Wit, impossible, just as much as on things which are in 
our own power; and opinions are divided accoi'ding 
to their truth and falsehood not according tj 
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vice and virtue ; but the contrary is tl.e case with g, 
•leliberate preferenrie. But, perhaps, no one says Wliy no: 
it is the same as r/pinion generally ; but it is not some 
even the same as any particular opinion : for we P^f^'.^"'*' 
get our character from our deliberate preference of 
things good or 6ad, and not from our opinions. 
And we deliberately prefer to take a thing, or not 9. 
to take it, or something of this kind ; but we form 
an opinion as to what a thing is, or to whom it is 
advantageous, or how ; but we do not form aii 
opinion at all about taking or not taking it ; and 
deliberate preference is rather pi-aised for its being 
directed to a right object, or for being rightly directed, 
but opinion, for its being true. And we deliberately lo. 
prefer those things which we most certainly know 
to be good, but we foi*m opinions about those things 
which we do not know for certain. And it does not 
appear that the same people are the best both in 
forming opinions, and in exercising deliberate pre- 
ference ; but some are good in opinion, but through 
vice prefer not what they ought. But whether opi- 11. 
nion arises before deliberate preference, or whether 
it follows upon it, matters not ; for this is not the 
l>oint which W3 are investigating, but whether it 
is the same with any opinion. Wbat, then, is its 
genus, and what its species, since it is not any of 
the things we have mentioned 1 It seems, in £sbct, 
voluntary ; but not everything which is voluntary 
is the object of deliberate preference, but only ih&t jt^ nomlna 
which hais been previously the object of deHbera- definirion. 
tion ; for deliberate preference is joined with reason T\po ht- 
and intellect; and its name seems to aignify that ^'I"/ "'^** 
it is somewhat chosen before other things. 



CHAP. III. 

Retpeciing: Deliberation, and the Object of Deliberation. 

But do men delibei'ate about cvcivCliing, and hi. 
ever}'tliing an object of delibeiTition, or ai*8 there 'i'hings 
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which some things about wliicli there- 13 no deliberaiioH 1 

cannot be B^t perhaps we must call that an objecT of delibe- 

theobject- ^^^Iqj^^ about which, not a'fool-OF a madman^ but a 

3ov\n '»e«isonable man wonld delibowito,- About things 

3. otonial no man delibera*eiB,A»' about tho world, 

or the diagonal and thor.«ido 4>f a square/. th:t 

thej are inconmiensurable'p'Mn* yet about things in 

motion, which always go >«h> itt >the samQ m%n£ier, 

whether it be from neceBsityy-«or nature, ot' any 

other cause, as the solstices an^ the sunrise ; nor 

yot about things which «cre >difi0rent at diffeirent. 

timee^ as droughts and showers -; nor a,bout thin^ 

accidental, as the finding. • of- a-'tiisasarej nor* yet 

about everything human^ ^ as- po « LacedsemonianA 

deliJberMbas how the Scythians might be best gOfj 

yemed; for none of these things could be done, 

3. tiwough our own agi^ncy. But we deliberate about 
those subjects of aotiQXi<whi8h^^aTe''in our own 
pow«r ; and these are th^ cases which'' remain ; foi 
the principles of oausatioA -appear- to be, Nature 
Necessity, and Chance ; aad,-4)esides ^ese, Mind, 
and all that takes place through tho agency of man. 
But each individiial man deliberates about those 
subjects of action which are in his own power. 
And respecting the exact and S0lf-sufficient sciences, 
there is no deliberation ;>U8 req>ecting letters, foi 

4. we do not doubt how we ought to writp. But 
Object- we deliberate about aJOL tkikeaet'l^i]^ 

mat ter of \^y ,q^ ^^^ iin^anfl, . mi acrfn iiiE9^if% i in^^' >thi9 <same 
^^ ''* Quumer} as about the a^>of:'9i^oiney<o£ j^ftQce, 
and the art <^ naYigatipB/^%i^oF»4))Aa gyn^t^istics, 
.inasmuch as it is . less -'^Kau^lf ^desctibed : ' sp^d 
likewise about the rest j^'-andinoive aj^ut the arts 
than the sciences jS for we debate more about 

* The diagonal and side of a square are incommensurable ; 

for let the side = a, then the diagonal = <^2 • a, and ^2 
cannot be expressed by a finite number. 

n We debate more about the arts than the sciences, because 

fthe former are concerned with contingent matter, the latter 
with necessary matter. Still, however, the Greeks divided the 
»ci«nces into &Kpi€elg and ffroxocTiKatf and of theso the latter 
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them. But deliberation takes place in the caito 
of things that generally happen, but respecting 
which it is uncertain how they may turn out, and 
in which there is indefiniteness. But we take 5 
advice of others on grd&t matters, beqau^ we .BovXj; Im, 
distrust ourselves, as* unable to decide with s^i- concerning 
cient accuracy. And'-we do not deliberate about J**^**** 
ends, but about means ;. for the physician does not 
deliberate whether he shall heal, nor the orator 
whet&erhe shall persuade^ nor the lawgiver whether 
ke shall make good laws, nor anybody else about 
the end; but having determined on some end^ 
they deliberate how and by what means it may be 
effected. • • 

;. Aiid,^if, it appec^rs that it may be done by f . • 
^M>re mean^ than one, they next deliberate by 
.¥ichi^ it ;nay be done most easily and honourably ; 
but if it can be accomplished by one means, how it 
fiua. b^. done by this, and by what means this can 
he eiSected, until they arrive at the first causei, 
which is the last in the analysis ; for he who delibe^ 
rate^ appears to investigate and analyze the subjei^ 
like a mathematical problem, in the way that we 
have mentioned. Now, not all investigation seems q, 
to be deliberation, as thei investigations of mathe* It differs 
matics j but every deliberation is an investigation ; from invei- 
and the last thing in the analysis is the first in the '^ ^^' 
ex^cu^tion. And if men come to an impossibilii^, . 
they; leave off deliberating ; as, for example, M 
money is necessary, but it is ioipossible: to get it $ 
but if it appears possible, they set abqi^nAciing^ 
For those thinss which can be done thiouirh o«r 
own agency aif possible ; for those thin^wlueh 
happen by means of our friends, happen in . some 
fienze through our own agency; for the principle 
L» in ourselves. But sometimes the instruments, 
and sometimes the use of them, are the subject of 9* 
investigation, and in like manner in the other 
categories, sometimes we investigate by whose as* 

t.^ons are capable of being made the subjects of deliberatiov 
beo on the subject of deliberation, Rhet. Book I. c. it. 
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sistance, and sometimes how, or by wliat means. 

Lerefore, as we have tjaid, it seems that man is the 

origin of all actions ; but deliberation is about those 

subjects of moral conduct which are in one's own 

power ; but actions are for the sake of other things. 

10 The end, therefore, cannot be a subject of delibera- 

liovXevTop i^ion, but the means ; nor yet are particulars the 

IS not the Qiji^ct of deliberation : as whether this is a loaf or 

whether it is baked as it ought ; for these points 

belong to the province of sensual perception, and 

if a man is always deliberating, he will go on for 

1 1 . ever. Now, the object of deliberation and that of 
UovXevTut^ deliberate preference are the same, except that 
'^iro'^^^"* the object of deliberate preference has already 
differ. heen restricted in its meaning ; for that which 

after deliberation is prefeiTed, is an object of de- 
liberate preference ; for every person ceases to 
deliberate how he shall act, when he refers the 
principle to himself, and his ruling part ; for it is 

12. this which deliberately prefers. But this is clear 
from the ancient forms of government also, which 
Homer mentions in his poems ;^ for the kings used 
to refer to the people those measures which they 
had decided to be preferable. Now, since the ob- 
ject of deliberate preference is the object of delibe- 
ration and of desire, and for things in our own power, 
it follows that deliberate preference is the ddiherate 

JlpoaLiffic desire of tJdngs in <mr power; for having made our 
defineX decision after deliberation, we desire according to 
our deliberation. Now, let deliberate preferences 
have been sufficiently described in outline, and 
its object stated, and that it is respecting the 
means. 

^ See for example Horn. II. ii. 66, Pope's translation. 
*' Th' assembly placed, the king of men expressed 
The counsels laboring in his artful breast. 
Friends and confederates ! with attentive ear 
Receive my words, and credit what you hear." 
The illustration of which Aristotle here makes use reminds us 
of the psychical theory of Plato : for he compares the ra- 
tional part of the soul to kings, as though it possessed a divine 
right of ruling and advising ; and the appetitive part to the 
x;^ people whose duty it is to listen and obey. 
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CHAP. lY. w^ 

Respeciing Volition, and the object oftt. 

That volition is of the end, has been stated ; tut i. 
to some it appears to be of th^^od, and to others Whether 
of the apparent good. Now the conchision to which ^^ object 
they come who say that the object of volition is the rto^Xn^^y* 
good, will be, that what he wishes who chooses in- is the real' 
correctly, is no object of volition at all (for if it is or apparent 
to be an object of volition, it must also be good ; |°**^' 
but it might be, if it so happens, bad) \ but according * 
to those who, on the other hand, tell us that the 
object of volition is the apparent good, there will be r y " 
no nati^aJ^object of volition, but only that which 
seems to each person to be so ; and different things 
appear so to different persons, and as it might 
happen, contrary things. 

Now if these accouni^ are imsatisfactory, must 3. ^ 

we then say that, abstractedly, and in reality, the Question 
good is the object of volition, and to each indi- ^° ^® * 
vidua], that which to him appears to be so % That 
the good man's object of volition is the real good, 
but the bad man's anything which he may happen 
to think good ? Just as in the case of the body, 4. 
those things are wholesome to persons in a good Cases of 
state of body, which are in reality wholesome, "**^^8T» 
but different things to persons diseased ; and like- 
wise things bitter and sweet, and warm and heavy, 
and eveiything else; for the good man judges 
everything rightly, and in every case the truth 
appears so to him ; for there are certain things 
honourable and pleasant in every habit. And per- 5. 
haps the principal difference between the good and 
the bad man is that the good man sees the truth in 
every case, since he is, as it were, the rule and 
measure of it. But the generality of mankind ^' ... 
seem to be deceived by pleasure ; for it appears to jg^ astray 
be the good, though it is not go \ and therefore bypleasure. 
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men choose wliat is pleasant, under the idea that 
it is good, and avoid pain, as an eviL 



CHAP. V. 

T^at Virtues and Vices are voluntary,^ 

1. Now the end being an object of volition, and the 
"^^ means objects of deliberation and deliberate pre- 

SeTolun- ^ereiice, the actions which regard these must be in 
tary. accordance with deliberate preference, and volim- 

tary ; and the energies of the virtues are conversant 
with these. And virtue also must be in our own 
power ; and in like manner vice : for wherever we 
have the power to do, we have also the power not 
to do ; and wherever we have the power not to 

2. do, we have also the power to do. So that if it be 
in our power to do a thing, wldch is honourable, to 
leave it undone, which is disgraceful, will be in our 

Reasons power likewise j and if it be in our power to leave 

why vice a thing imdone, which is honourable, to do it, which 

18 also vo- ig disffraceful, is in our power likewise. But if the 

lunnuy. ^ojxLg things honourable and disgraceful be in our 

power, and the abstaining from them be likewise in 

our power (and this is the meaning of being good 

and bad), then the being good and bad will be in 

our power also. 

3. But as to the saying, that " No person is will- 
First ingly wicked, nor xmwillingly happy," it seems 

partly true, and partly false; for no one is im- 
willingly happy ; but vice is voluntary. Or else 
we must contradict what we have just said, and 

* The freedom of the will in the case of vice as well as 
yirtue, forms a most important subject of investigation, be- 
cause, although Greek philosophers generally allowed that 
virtue was voluntary, still Socrates held that vice was involun- 
~ nmended to study 

of the subject, But 

_, >piQion of necessity 

practice;'' and altio his Sermons on Human Nature. 



reason. 
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deny that man is the origin ana the parent of 
Ms actions, as of his children. But if this appear 4. 
true, and we have no other principles to which we 
may refer our actions than those which are in our 
own power, then those things, the principles of Second 
which are in our own power, are themselves also f«ason. 
in our own power, and voluntary : and testimony 
seems to be borne to this statement both by private 
persons individually, and by legislators thelnLlves ; 
for they cha.stise and punish those who do mcked 
deeds, unless they do them upon compulsion, or 
through an ignorance for which they are them- 
selves to blame ; and they confer honour on those 
who do good actions, with a view to encouraging 
the one and restraining the other. And yet no 5. 
person encourages us to do those things which are 
neither in our own power, nor voluntary, consider- 
ing it not worth while to persuade us not to te 
hot, or cold, or himgry, or anything of this kind ; 
for we shall suffer them all the same. For they 5. 
punish people even for ignorance itself, if they ap- First 
pear to be the cause of their own ignorance ; just as objection 
the punishment is double for drunken people ; for k ^^^^^^ 
the principle is in themselves, since it was in their answered, 
own power not to get drunk, and this is the cause 
of their ignorance. And they pimish those who are 7^ 
ignorant of anything in the laws, which they ought 
to know, and which is not difficult ;^ and likewise in 
aU other cases in wHch they appear to be ignorant 
through negligence, on the ground that it was in 
their own power not to be ignorant ; for they had 
it in their own power to pay attention to it. But 
perhaps a person is unable to give his attention ; g^ 
but they are themselves the causes of their inability, Second 
by living in a dissipated manner ; ^ and persons are o^ection. 

^ Ignorantia juris nocet, ignorantia facti non nocet, is a 
well-known axiom of jurists. 

^ Reason and revelation alike teach us the awful truth tha'' 
sin exercises a deadening effect on the moral perception of 
right and wrong. Ignorance may be pleaded as an excuse, 
but not that ignorance of which man is himself the cause. 
Such ignorance is the result of wilful sin. This covrupXA XImi 

f2 
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themselvea tlie cause of their being unjust^ by per- 
Arming bad actions, and of being intemperate^ by- 
passing their time in drinking-bouts and such-like ; 
for energies of any description make men of such 
a character : but this is clear from those who prac- 
tise any exercise or course of conduct ; for they 
9. continue energizing. Now, to be ignorant that by 
energizing on every subject the habits are produced, 

10. shows a man to be utterly devoid of sense. And 
\!^w^^^ , fiirther, it is absurd to suppose that the man who 
confirme/'* does unjust actions does not wish to become un- 
▼oluntary,' j^ist, or that the man who does intemperate actions 
and why. does not wish to become intemperate. But if any 

one without involuntary ignorance does those acts, 
from doing which he will become imjust, he must 
be unjust voluntarily ; nevertheless, he will not be 
able to leave off being unjust, and to become just, 
when he pleases; for the sick man cannot be- 
come well, even though it so happen that he is 
volimtarily ill, owing to an incontinent life, and from 

11. disobedience to physicians. At the time, therefore, 
it was in his own power not to be ill, but when he 
has allowed himself to become ill, it is no longer in 
his own power ; just as it is no longer in the power 
of a man who has thrown a stone, to recover it ; 
and yet the throwing and casting it was in his 
own power ; for the origin of the action was in his 
own power ; and thus in the beginning it was in 
the power of the imjust and the intemperate man 
not to become such; and therefore they are so 
voluntarily ; but when they have become so, it is no 
longer in their own power to avoid being so. 

12- But not only are the faults of the soul voluntary. 
Third rea- -^^^ ^ some persons those of the body are so like- 
wise, and with these we find fault ; for no person 
finds fault with those that are ugly by nature, 
but only with those who are so through want of 

moral sense, hardens the heart, destroys the power of con- 
science, and afflicts us with judicial blindness, so that \v« 
actually Icse at last the pi wer of seeing the things which be- 
long unto our peace. 



30U 
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gymnastic exercises or through carelessness. The 13i 
case is the same with weakness and mutilation; 
for no person would blame a man who is bom 
blind, or who is blind from disease, or a blow, but 
would rather pity him ; but everybody would 
blame the man who is blind from drunkenness, or 
any other intemperance. Now of the faults of the 
body, those which are in our own power are blamed, 
but those which are not in our own power are not 
blamed. And if this is true, it will follow that in 
the case of faults of every other description those 
which are blamed must be in our own power. 

But if any one should say that all men aim at 14. 
the apparent good, but that they have not power Third 
over their own imagination, and that, according ^^J*^^*^^» 
to the character of each individual, is the end which 
presents itself to him ; if, as we W said, eveiy 
person is in scrne way the cause of His own habit, 
he will be in some way the cause of his own 
imagination. But if no one is to himself the 15. 
cause of his doing bad actions, but he does them Fourth 
through ignorance of the end, thinking that by objection, 
these means he will have what is best ; and that 
the aiming at the end by which he judges well, 
and will choose the true good, is not a matter of 
choice, but that it is necessary for a man to be 
bom with it, as with the faculty of sight ; and he 
is weU gifted by nature, who is bom with this 
good £iculty ; (for he will have a most honourable 
and excellent thing, and one which he cannot get 
or learn from any other person, but which he must 
have just as he has it by nature, and to have this 
well and excellently by nature constitutes perfect 
and true natm'al goodness ;) if this be true, how 
can virtue be more volimtary than vice 1 for to 
both the good and the bad man alike the end is, by 
nature, or in some way apparent and laid down ; 
and referring everything else to this, they act a<;- 
cordingly. Whether then the end does not appear i^^ 
by nature to every man of one kind or other, but Fourth 
the light in which it presents itself depends in reaBoo. 
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some measure upon himself; or whether the cud 
ifi hj nature fixed, and from the good man's per- 
forming the means voluntarily^ virtue is voluntary ; 
in both cases vice is just as voluntary as virtue ; 
for the bad man is just as much a voluntary agent 

17. in his actions as the good man. If then, as is said, 
Fifth rea- the virtues are voluntary, (for we are in some sense 
«>»• joint causes of our habits, and from our being of a 

certain character, we propose to ourselves the same 
kind of end,) the vices must be voluntary also ; 

18. for they are just as much so as the virtues. Now 
'^®"'" about the virtues we have spoken generally; we 
^com^ up, ^^^ said in outline, as it were, that they are mean 

states, and that they are habits; we have stated 
from what things they derive their origin, and that 
these things they are themselves apt to practise ; 
that they are in our own power, that they are 
voluntary, and that they are under the direction 
of right reason. 

19. But the actions and the habits are not in the 
Habits not same manner voluntary ; for we are masters of our 
m^^mT ^'^^^^ fr<^^^ *^® beginning to the end, since we 

know the particulars ; but we are masters only of 
the beginning of our habits ; but the addition of 
particidars we are not aware o^ as we are in the case 
of sicknesses ; but because it was in our power to 
make this or that use of particulars in the first 

20. instance, on this account they are voluntary. Let 
us then take up the virtues again separately, and 
state what they are, what their subjects are, and 
how they are virtues ; and it will be at the same 
time clear how many there are : and first of 
courage. 



CHAP. YI. 

The d^niiion of Courage. 



1. Now that courage is a mean state on the subjects 
CooFBge. of fear and confidence has been already made appa- 
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rent : but it is evident tliat we fear thiiigs terrible ; 
and these are, to speak generally, evils ; and therer 
fore people define fear " the expectation of evil" Fear. 
Now we fear all evils, as disgrace, poverty, disease, 2. 
fidendlessness, and death. But the brave man does 
liot appear to have to do with all evils ; for some it 
is right and good to fear, and not to fear them is 
disgraceful, as, for example, not to fear disgrace ; for 
he who fears this is a worthy and modest man, and 
he who does not fear it is shameless. But by some 
people he is called brave, metaphorically; for he 
bears some resemblance to the brave man ; for the 
brave man too is fearless. But poverty, perhaps^ 3. 
and disease, and all those things which do not hap- Moral 
pen from vice, or oui* own fault, it is not right to ^^^'"^K** 
fear; but yet the man who is fearless in these 
things is not brave. But him, too, we call so, from 
the resemblance ; for some who in war are cowards, 
are liberal, and behave with courage under pecu- 
niary losses. Nor yet is a man a coward if he 4. 
is afraid of insult to his children and wife, or of 
envy, or anything of this kind ; nor is he brave if 
he feels confidence when about to be scourged."^ 
What sort of fearftil things, then, has the coui-ageous 5, 
man to do with ; the gi-eatest 1 for no man is more Cases in 
able than he is to imdergo terrible things ; but death which the 
is the most terrible of all things ; for it is a limit f' g^^^®^ 
and it is thought that to the dead there is nothii]^ ^^^^^ 
beyond, either good or bad. And yet the brave man 6. 
does not appear to have to do with death in every Death is 0o* 
form ; as at sea, and in disease. With what kinds yP^'^'^'^^^* 
of death, then 1 Is it with the most honourable ? Courage 
But those that occur in war are of this kind, for in is not 
war the danger is the greatest and most honourable, shown in 
The public honours that are awarded in states and ^^ ^.^^^^ ® 
by monarchs attest this. 

Properly, then, he who in the case of an honour- 8. 

^ Aristotle is here alluding to the severities of the Lace- 
dsemonian law. 

"Mors ultima linea rerum« — Hor. See on this subject, 
note, Book I* chap. ii. 
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able death, and under circumstances close at hand 
which cause death, is fearlesp, may be called courage- 
ous ; and the dangers of war are, more than any 
9. others, of this description. Not but that the brave 
The cba- jj^gj^ jg fearless at sea, and in sickness ; but not 
sailora not ^^ *^® same cause as seamen ; for the brave give 
truly coa- ^P ^ hope of safety, and are grieved at such a 
rageous. kind of death ; but seamen are sanguine, because 
10. of their experience. Moreover, brave men show 
manliness in cases where there is room for exerting 
themselves, and in which death is honourable ; but 
in such deaths as those above-mentioned there is 
neither one of these conditions nor the other. 



CHAP. vn. 



y 



Of thf Brave Many and those who are m the extremes on 

either side qf Bravery, 

1. But the terrible is not to all persons the same ; and 
^oV>ipa there is something which we say is beyond the 
xnrip av- ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^j^ therefore, is terrible to 

^'^""^" 2. every man, at lea^t to e^ry man of sense. But 
rar' av those which are within the power of man to bear 
^punrov. differ in magnitude, and in being some greater and 
some less ; and circumstances which cause con 
fidence differ likewise. But the brave man is fear- 
less, as becomes a man ; therefore at such things 
he will feel fear ; but he will bear up, as &r as 
right and reason dictate, for the sake of what is 
honourable ; for there is this same end to all the 

3. virtues. But it is possible for these things to be 
feared too much and too little, and, again, for 
things not terrible to be feared as if they were so. 
But of faults, one is that the thing itself is not 
right ; another, that the manner is not right ; 
another, that the time is not right, and so on; 
and the case is similar with respect to things that 

4. cause confidence. Now he who bears bravely, and 
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who fears what lie ought^ and from the right mo- Brave man 
tive, and in the right manner, and at the right defined. 
time, and feels confidence in like manner, is brave. 
For the brave man suffers and acts just as the 
nature of the case demands, and right reason war- 
rants. 

But the end of every energy is that which is ac- 5 
coi*ding to the habit ; and com^age is that which is 
honourable in the case of the brave man; such 
therefore is his end ; for everything is defined by 
its end. For the sake, therefore, of what is honour- 
able, the brave man bears and performs those things 
which belong to courage. But of those who are in 6. 
the extreme of excess there are two kinds, one who -AvaXyjj 
is excessive in fearlessness, who is not named (and ^^^' 
we have before stated, that many of these extremes 
are not named) ; but he (if, as is said of the Celts,® 
he fears nothing, neither earthquake nor waves) may 
be called mad or insensate. The other, who is ex- 7. 
cessive in his confidence in terrible circumstances, 
is rash ; and the rash man is thought to be arro- GpaviXg, 
gant, and a pretender to courage. He then wishes 
to seem what the courageous man is in terrible cir- 
cumstances ; wherever he can, therefore, he imitates 
him. Most of these, therefore, are at once bold and 
cowardly ; for though they are bold in these cases, 
yet they do not bear up under circumstances of 
terror. But he who is excessive in fear is a cow- 8. AeiXoi 
ard ; for he has all the attendant characteristics of 
fearing what he ought not, and as he ought not, 
and so forth ; besides, he is deficient in coiifidence ; 
but where he is called upon to bear pain, he more • 

especially shows that he is in excess. Now the 
coward is desponding, for he fears everything ; but 
the brave man is just the reverse, for confidence 
belongs to the sanguine temper. With the same sub- 9. A«tX6c, 
jects, therefore, are conversant the characters of the ^oa<rii,uni 

^ Aristotle makes similar mention of the Celts (Eudem. 
Eth. iii. i.) : — oXov oi Kikroi wpbg rd KVfiara '6w\a dvavruai 
XatSvTig. See also ^lian, Yar. Hist. zii. 23 ; Strabo, vii. 
p. 293 {Cardwell). 
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at SpiUg coward, the rash, and the brave man, but they ai-c 
all conver- differently disposed with respect to them ; for the 
sant with ^^^ £pg^ ^^^ ^ excess and defect ; the other is in 
tilings/ *^® mean, and as he ought to be ; the rash are pre- 
cipitate, and though beforehand they are full ot 
eagerness, yet in the midst of dangers they stand 
aloof; the brave are in action full of spirit, but 

10. beforehand tranquil. As we said, therefore, courage 
is a mean state with respect to subjects of con- 
fidence and terror ; i. e. ia those which have been 
specified ; and it chooses and bears up, because it is 
honourable to do so, or because it is disgraceful not 

11. to do so. But to die, and thus avoid poverty or 
Suicide Jove, or anything painjful, is not the part of a brave 
an ct of man, but rather of a coward ; for it is cowardice to 

avoid trouble ; and the suicide does not imdergo 
de^th because it is honourable, but in order to avoid 
evil. Such, then, is the nature of courage. 



^ CHAP. vni. 

♦ ■ 

Five other Forms of Courage, 

1. There are, besides this, five other forms of courage 
Five spu- spoken of : first, the political, for it is most like 
nous kinds ^^^^ courage ; for citizens seem to imdergo dangers. 
lioXiTiKT], on accoimt of the rewards and punishments enacted 

by law, to avoid reproach and to obtain distinction. 

2. And for this reason those nations appear to be the 
most valiant, among whom cowards are disgraced, 
and brave men honoured ; and it is characters ot 
this kind that Homer makes the heroes of his 

,' poems, as Diomede and Hector, — " Polydamas will 

be the first to load me with reproach.''P And 
Diomede says; " For Hector will one day say, when 
speaking among the Trojans, The son of Tydeua 

3. beneath my hand." But this most nearly resem- 

1* See Horn. II. xxii. 100, or Pope's translation, line 140; 
and viii. 148, or Pope, line 179. 
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bles the coarage before mentioned, because it arises 
firam virtue ; for it arises from shame, and the de- 
sire of what is honourable, that is, distinction, and 
from shunning reproa<;h, which is disgraceful. But 4. 
one might class with these those who are com- 
pelled by their commanders to fight ; but they 
are worse, inasmuch as they do it, not from sliame, 
but fix)m fear, and in order to avoid, not what is 
disgracefiil, but what is painful ; for those who have 
power over them compel them, as Hector says, 
" Whomsoever I shall find crouching far away 
from the battle, it shall not be in his power to 
escape the dogsj"^ and those who issue orders to 
them, and strike them if they retreat, do the same ; 
also those who draw up their men in fi'ont of 
trenches, or things of the kind, for they all use 
compulsion -J a man must therefore be brave, not 
because he is compelled, but because it is honourable 
to be so. 

Again, experience on every subject appears to be 5. 
a kind of courage ; whence even Socrates thought 'Ejc rije 
that courage was a science.^ Now some people are ^f^f^tipiagu 
experienced in one thing, and some in another ; 
and in warlike matters soldiers are experienced ; 
for there seem to be many things in war new* to 

4 There are two passages in the Iliad which bear a close 
resemblance to this ; one in which Agamemnon is speaking 
(U. ii. 391 ; Pope, 466) ; the other in which the words are 
Hector's (II. xv. 348 ; Pope, 396). 

' Herodotus, in his account of the battle of Thermopylae, 
(vii. 223), says that the Persian officers stood behind the troops 
with whips, and with them drove the men onwards against the 
enemy. 

• The moral theory of Socrates was, that as virtue was the 
only way to happiness, and no one could be willingly his own 
enemy, so no one could do wrong willingly. Hence, whoever 
did wrong did it through ignorance of right, and therefore ^ 

▼irtue resolved itself into science (l7rt<rr^/zij). Courage, there- 
fore, being a virtue, would be, according to this theory, a 
science likewise. 

' It is doubtful whether the reading here should be Kaiva 
(things new), or Kivd (groundless terrors). The following 
expressions, — inania belli (Tacit. Hist. ii. 69), and scis enim 
dici qnedam iraviKUt dici item rd Kivd tov voXsfiov (Cic. ad 
Attic, v. 20), support the latter reading. On the other hand^ 
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other men, with which soldiers, more than any one 
J else, have become acquainted. They therefore ap- 

' pear courageous, becaiise all other people are not 

aware of the nature of these things ; besides, 
through their experience they are better able to 
do, and not to suffer, and to protect themselves, 
and to wound others, because they are able to use 
dexterously their arms, and because they have such 
arms as are best adapted for offence and defence. 

6. In battle, therefore, they ai^e like armed men 
against unarmed, and like professional wrestlers 
against amateurs ; for in conflicts of this kind, it is 
not the bravest men, but those who have the 
greatest strength, and who are in the best state of 

7. body, who make the best fighters. Now regular 
troops become co-^ardly when the danger sm'passes 
their experience, and when they are inferior in 
numbers or eqmpments ; for they are the first to 
fly ; but a native militia stands its ground, and 
dies, which happened in the Hermseum ;* for to 
them flight is disgraceful, and death is preferable to 
such safety ; while the others only expose them- 
selves to danger at the beginning, under the idea 
that they are superior ; but when they discover 
the true state of the case they fly, because they 
fear death more than disgrace. But this is not the 
character of the courageous man. 

8. Again, some people refer anger to courage ; for 
Kff ^vfiov. ii^QQQ y^}^Q are borne on by anger, like wild beasts, 

against those who have wounded them, are thought 
to be courageous ; because courageous men have the 
appearance of being under the influence of anger ; 

vofiltravTiQ oi)K aWo ri ilvai rb Katvov tov woXkfiov, ic. r. X. 
(Thucyd. iii. 30), is in favour of the former. And this, Came- 
rarius, Cardwell, and Miclielet prefer. Bekker, however, 
adopts the latter reading. 

•. The Greek scholiast infctrms us that the Hermseum was 
an open space in the city of Coroneea, in Bceotia. Here the 
Coronseans, assisted hy some Boeotian auxiliary troops, fought 
an engagement with Nonarchus the Phocian, who had got 
possession of the citadel. In this battle the native troops 
stood their ground, and were all killed to a man ; the auxili« 
f^Tiei fled, on hearing of the death of one of their generals. 
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for anger is a tMng which above all others is apt 
to rush into dangers; whence Homer also 8ay»— 

" it infused strength into his soul." 

** it aroused his fary and rage." 

** he breathed stem fury thro' his nostrils." 

" his blood boUed.*' ^ 

For ail such signs as these seem to denote the 
rousing and awakening of anger. Now brave men i^ 
act for the sake of what is honourable ; and anger 
co-operates with them; but beasts act from pain; 
for it is owing to their being struck or frightened ; 
at least when they happei^ to be in a wood or a 
marsh, they do not attack. Now it is not courage 
in them to rush into danger, because they are im- 
pelled by pain or rage, without foreseeing anything 
of the danger they incur. Since, according to such 
an idea, even asses would be brave when they are 
himgry ; for even when they are beaten they do 
not leave their pasture ; and adulterers also do 
many acts of daring through lust. Therefore those 
who from pain or rage are urged forward into 
danger are not brave. But that form of courage lo. 
which owes its origin to anger, appears to be more 
physical than the other forms ; but when deliberate 
preference and the proper motive are added, it 
becomes real courage. And men who are angry 
suffer pain, and when they have have satisfied their 
vengeance they feel pleasure ; but those whose 
courage is owing to this feeling, are fond of fight- 
ing, but not really courageous ; for they do not act 
from the motive of the honourable, nor according 
to the suggestion of reason, but in obedience to 
passion, and yet their courage bears a strong re- 
semblance to real courage. 

Nor yet are the sanguine courageous ; for they 11. 
feel confidence in dangers, because they have ^* «*i^w»» 
been victorious many times and over many oppo- ^^* 
nents; but they resemble the courageous, because 

^ The fourth quotation does not occur in either the Iliad or 
Odyssey, but in Theocritus, Id. xz. 15. — 3iicheM. Ttk 
TToXtTiKay are forces composed of citizens (TroXtrat). 02 
trpoTi&rai, are hired auxiliaries, or mercenaries* 
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both are apt to feel confidence; I at courageona 
men are i^t to fe^ confidence fi.*om the above-men- 
tioned causes, and men of sanguine temperament 
because they believe themselves superior, and ex- 
pect that no evil will happen to them ; and this 
is the case with drunken men ; for they become 
sanguine ; but when things happen contrary to 

12. their expectation, they fly. Now it was said to be 
the part of the brave man to withstand everything 
which is or which appears to be terrible to man, 
because it is honourable to do so, and disgraceful 

13. not to do so. And therefore, also, it appears to be 
characteristic of a brave man to be fearless and 
imperturbable in cases of sudden danger, rather 
than in those which are previously expected ; for it 
arises more from habit, and less from preparation ; 
for in the case of things previously expected, a 
man might prefer them from calculation and 
reason, but in things unexpected, from habit. 

'14. Again the ignorant appear courageous, and arc 
'E^ «y- not far removed from the sanguine ; but they arc 
t'oiaQ, worse, inasmuch as they make no estimate at all 
of the danger, whilst the others do ; for which rea- 
15. son they stand their groimd for awhile. But men 
who have been deceived fly, as soon as they dis- 
cover that the case is different from what thev 
suspected ; as was the case with the Argives when 
they fell among the Lacedsemonians, mistaking 
them for Sicyonians.^^ We have now given the 
chai'acter of the really brave, and of those who are 
only apparently so. 



CHAP. IX. 

0/ certain features peculiar to Courage. 

1. But though courage is conversant with confidence 

Courage a^d fear, it is not equally conversant with both, 

w more ^^^ j^^ more to do with fearM things : for he who 
oonver- ° 

»i&nt with « See the Hellenics of Xenophon, Book VI. c. iv. sec. 10. 
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in these ^ases is uDdisturbed, and wjio feels as he ^ottpd 
ought in them, is more truly brave than he who ^^n^^ 
feels aa he ought on subjects of confidence. Now g'' "' 
men are called brave for bearmg pamful things : it is pain- 
and hence it follows also that courage is attended fill, and 
with pain, and is justly praised ; for it is more diffi- ™ore diffi- 
cult to bear painful things than to abstain from g^^^ Sw^** 
pleasant things.^ Not but that the end in courage tempe- 
is pleasant, but it is kept out of sight by the ac- ranee, 
companying circumistances : just as is the case in 3. 
the gyinnastic exercises ; for, to pugilists, the end 
for which they act, namely, the crown and the ho- 
nours, is pleasant ; but the being beaten is painful, 
at least, if they are made of flesh, and all toil is 
painftil ; and because the painful circumstances are 
numerous, the motive, which is a small matter, 
appears to have nothing pleasant in it. 

Now, if in the case of courage this be equally 4. Feeling 
true, death and wounds will be painful to the brave pain will 
man, and against his will ; but he will bear them ^9* *^^' 
because it is honourable to do so, and because it is ***"**® * 
disgraceful not to do so. And in proportion as he coward, 
is nearer the possession of all virtue and happiness, 5. 
he win be more pained at death ; for to such a man 
as this, more than to any other, it is worth while 
to live, and he will knowingly be deprived of the 
greatest goods : . and this is painful ; but he is not 
the less brave ^ but perhaps he is even more brave, 
because in preference to these advantages he chooses g -,. , •, 
the honour to be obtained in war. Consequently, it is ilgpyfXv \a 
not possible to energize pleasantly in the case of -all not possi- 
the virtues, except so far as that they attain to their l>le in all 
end. And perhaps there is no reason why those ^® ^^' 
soldiers who are not of this character, but are less j^ 
brave, and have no other good quality, should not Merce- 
be the best %hters : for these men are leady to npT sol- 
fece dangers and hazard life for the chance ftf great ^®" °°* 
profit. Of courage, therefore, let so much have 3^ 

* Because pain is sharper and more bitter than the meie 
JOBS of pleasure. 
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been said; but it is not difficult, from what lias 
been said, to comprehend, in outline, at least, what 
t is. 



CHAP. X. 
Q/* Temperance and Intemperance, 

1, But, after this, let us speak of temperance ; for 
Why cou- these two, courage and temperance, seem to be the 
JBgeand virtues of the irrational parts of the soul. Now, we 
are first ^^^® ^^ *^* temperance is a mean state on the 
considered, subject of pleasures ; for it has not the same, but 
Tempe- less connection with pains ; and with the same in- 
ranee is temperance appears to be conversant likewise. But 
vnc. ^ ^' ^®^ ^^ ^^^ distinguish the kinds of pleasures which 

are the subject of it. 

2. Let pleasures be divided into those of the soul. 
Pleasures and those of the body ; as, for example, the love ot 
*^^^ tel *"*° honour, the love of learning; for, in both these cases, 
and corpo- ^ °^®^ takes pleasure in that which he is art to love, 
real. while his body feels nothing, but rather his mtellect ; 
Mental are but those who have to do with pleasiu^s of this kind 
1°^^ °^ Sr ^® neither called temperate nor intemperate. Nor 

onour, c. ^^ those called temperate nor intemperate who 
* have to do with the other pleasures which do not 
belong to the body ; for, as to those who are fond 
of fables, and telling long stories, and those who pass 
their days idly in indifferent occupations, we call 
them triflers, but not intemperate; nor yet do we 
call those intemperate who are too much grieved 
at the loss of money or firiends. 

4. Temperance must therefore belong to bodily 
Corporeal pleasures ; but not to all even of these. For those 
5tkc. ^*^^ who are delighted at the pleasures derived from 

sight, as with colour, and form, and painting, are 
neither called temperate nor intemperate, and yet 
it would seem to be possible for a man to bo 

5. pleased even with these as they ought, or too much, 
Affoif. or too little. The same thing holds good in cases 
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of hearing ; for ixO person calls those who are ex- 
travagantly delighted with songs or acting intem- 
perate, nor does he call those who take proper 
pleasure in them temperate ; nor .yet in cases of (J. 6iT^*h 
smell, except accidentally ;y for we do not call those 
who are pleased with the smell of finiit, or roses, or 
aromatic odours, intemperate, but rather those who . 
delight in the smell of perftmies and viands; for 
the intemperate are pleased with these, because by 
them they are put in mind of the objects of their 
desire. And one might see even others besides 7. 
intemperate people, who when himgry take delight 
in the smell of meat ; but taking delight in these 
things is a mark of the intemperate man, for to him 
these things are objects of desire. But even other 8* 
animals perceive no pleasure through the medium 
of these senses, except accidentally; for dogs do not 
take delight in the smell of hares, but in eating 
them, although the smell caused the sensation. Nei- 
ther does the lion feel pleasure in the lowing of an 
ox, but in eating it ; but he perceived from the low- 
ing that the ox was near, and therefore he appears 
to be pleased at this ; and likewise he is not de- 
lighted at merely seeing or finding a stag or wild 
goat, but because he will get food. Therefore tem- 9. 
perance and intemperance belong to those pleasures 
in which other animals participate; whence they 
appear slavisli and brutal ; and these are touch and 
taste. Now they seem to have little or nothing 10. yfv<rict 
to do with taste ; for to taste belongs the judging ^^h which 

of flavours ; as those who try wines do, and those *®™P*r 
^ "11. 1 ranee is 

who prepare sauces ; but the mtemperate do not tut littU 

take much or indeed any pleasure in these flavours, conYer« 

but only in the enjoyment, which is caused en- ■"**• 

tirely by means of touch, and which is felt in meat, 

in driii, and in venereal pleasures. Wherefore 11. d^i), 

Philoxenus, the son of Erjrxis, a glutton, wished with which 

it is chiefly 

' Because neither the gratification of sight, nor smell, nor <^onvcr- 
hearing, is the final cause to animals, but the satisfying hun- ^^^''* 
ger, the means of doing which are announced by the senses. 
Compare Horn. Iliad, iii. 23. — Micheief. 

Q 
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tbat he had a throat longer than a crane's ; because 
he was pleased with touch, the most common of 
senses, and the one to which intemperance belongs ; 
and it would appear justly to be deserving of 
reproach, since it exists in us, not so far tbrth as we 
12. are men, but so far forth as we are animals. Now, 
to delight in such things as these, and to be better 
pleased with them than anything else, is brutal ; 
for the most liberal of the pleasures of touch are 
not included, those, namely, which arise from fric- 
tion and warmth in the gymnastic exercises; for 
the touch in which the intemperate man takes 
pleasure belongs not to the whole body, but to 
particular parts of it. 



CHAP. XL 
Diferent khuU qfDetirea. 



1. But of desires, some appear to be common, -and 
EmOviiiai others peculiar and acquired ; as, for example, the 

YiaT^' desire of food is natural ; for every man desires, when 

2. ^^^i^gT* nieat or drink, or sometimes both ; and a 
Koivol ; in young man in his prime, Homer says, desires the 
these error nuptml couch ; but it is not every man who feels 
'^T^^* this or that desire, nor db all feel the same. 

Therefore this appears to be peculiarly our own ; 
not but that it has something natural in it, for 
different things are pleasant to different people, and 
some things are more pleasant universally than 
others which might be selected at random. In the 
natural desires, then, tew err, and only on one side, 
that of excess ; for to eat or drink anything till a 
man be overfilled is exceeding the natural desire ui 
quantity ; for the object of natural desire is the 
satisfaction of our wants. Therefore these are 
called belly gods, because they satisfy their wants 
more than they ought : people of excessively slavish 
o Siai, 3, dispositions are apt to do this. But in the case of 
Errors fre- peculiar pleasures many people err, and frequently ; 
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fox* people who are called lovers of these tliiugs, 
are so called either from being pleaded with im- 
proper objectfij or in improper degree, or as the 
vulgar are, or in an improper manner, or at an 
improper time ; but intemperate persons are in 
the excess in all these particulars; for they are 
pleased with some things that ought not to please 
them, because they are hateful ; and if any of these 
things are proper objects of delight, they are de- 
lighted with them either more than they ought, 
or as the vulgar are. 

It is clear, therefore, that excess in pleasures is i. 
intemperance, and blameable. But as to pains, a Courage 
man is not, as in the case of courage, called tem- !1^„^' 
perate for bearing them, nor intemperate for not differ as tt 
bearing them ; but a man is called intemperate for pains, 
feeling more pain than he ought at not obtaining 
pleasant things; (so the pleasure is the cause 
of the pain ;) but the temperate man is called so 
from not feeling pain at the absence of and the 
abstaining from pleasure. Now, the intemperate 5. 
man desires all things which are pleasant, or those Intempe- 
"which are most so, and is led by his desire to choose '•*« ™*^ 
thesu tilings in preference to others ; for wliich 
reason he feels pain both on account of his failure 
in obtaining, and his desire to obtain ; for desire is 
accompanied by pain ; but it seems absurd to be 
pained through pleasure. 

But there are, in &ct, none who fall short on the fi- 
subject of pleasure, and who delight less than they The defect 
ought in it ; for such insensibility is aot natural to gpg^^ ^ 
man ; for all other animals discriminate between pleasure 
the things which they eat, and like some, iand dis- never 
like others. But if any one thinks nothing plea- ^^^^^* 
sant, and sees no difiference between one thmg and 
another, he would scarcely be e man ; but this' 
character has no name, because it is never foimd. 

But the temperate man is in the mean in these 7* 
matters ; for he is not pleased, but rather annoyed, "^^ *®™* 
at the principal pleasures of the intemperate man ; described ** 
nor is he pleased with any improper objects, nor 
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exoessiyely witli anythiiig ; nor is lie pained at their 
absence ; nor does he feel desire^ except in modera- 
tion, nor more than he ought, nor when he ought 
8, not, nor in any case improperly. But he feels 
moderate and proper desire for all those pleasant 
things which cohduce to health, or a sound habit of 
body : and he feels the same desire for those other 
ple.^ wUch do not hinder these, which are not 
contrary to the honourable, nor beyond his means ; 
for he who feels otherwise sets too high a price 
upon such pleasures. But this is not the character 
of the temperate man ; but he feels them according 
to the suggestions of right reason. 



CHAP. XII. 

Thai Intemperance appears more Volimtary than Cowardice. 

!• But intemperance seems more voluntary than cow- 
J^y ^'*" ardice ; for one arises from pleasure, and the other 
is more from pain ; one of which is to be chosen, and the 
voluntary other to be avoided. And pain puts a man beside 
than himself, and disturbs his natural character ; whereas 

cowardice, pleasure has no such effect. It is, therefore, more 
voluntary, and for this reason more deserving of 
reproach ; for it is easier to become accustomed to 
resist pleasures, because they frequently occur in 
life ; and in forming the habits there' is no danger ; 
but the case of things formidable is just the con- 
trary. 
2. And it would appear that cowardice is not 
equally voluntary in the particular acts ; for cow- 
ardice itself is not painfdl; but the particular 
circumstances through pain put a man beside him- 
self and cause him to throw away his arms, and to 
do other disgraceful things ; and therefore it appears 
8. to be compulsory. In the case, however, of the 
intemperate man, on the contrary, his particular 
acts are voluntary ; for they are committed in obe- 
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dience to his lusts and desires : but the whole habit ^ \ - ^ \ 
is less voluntary ; for no one desires to be intempe- L' *' 
rate. "We apply the term intemperance to children's 4. 
faults also ; for there is some resemblance between Analogy 
the two cases ; but which use of the word is derived ^^^T^'^ 
from the other, matters not for our present purpose, (etymolo- 
But it is evident that the latter meaning was derived gically un- 
from the former ; and the metaphor seems to be by chastened- 
no means a bad one : for whatever desires those ^f^^ 
things which are disgraceful, and is apt to increase Qf children, 
much, requires chastisement ; and this is especially 
the case with desires and children ; for children 
live in obedience to desire, and in them the desire 
of pleasure is excessive. I^ therefore, it is not 5. 
obedient, and subject to rule, it will increase greatly; ^^^. ^' 
for the desire of pleasure is insatiable, and attacks ^^ desSeg 
the foolish man on all sides ; and the indulgence of 
desire increases the temper which is congenial to it, 
and if the desires are great and strong, they expel 
reason also. Hence it is necessary that they should be 6. 
moderate and few, and not at all opposed to reason : 
and this state is what we call obedienj and disci- 
plined ; for as a child ought to live ii^ obedience to 
the orders of his master, so ought that part of the 
soul which contains the desires, to be in obedience 
to reason. It is therefore necessary for that part 7, 
of the soul of the temperate man which contains 
the desires, to be in harmony with reason; for 
the honourable is the mark at which both aim ; 
and the temperate man desires what he ought, and 
as he ought, and when he ought ; and thus reason 
also enjoins. Let this suffice, therefore, oa the 
(nibiecf. of temT)eranoo. 
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CHAP. L 

Of Liberality end HHberaliiy. 

1. Lei ns next speak of liberality. Now it appears to 
Liberality be a mean on the subject of possessions ; fot the 
dcfiiied. liberal man is praised, not for matters which re- 
late to war, nor for those in which the temperate 
character is exhibited, nor yet for his judgment, but 
in respect to the giving and receiving of property; 
and more in giving than receiving. But by pro- 
perty we mean everything, of whith the value is 

2. measured by money. Now, the excess and defect 
The ex- on the subject of property are prodigality and 
tremes are iUiberality ; the term ifliberality we always attach 
founded'*" *^ those who are more anxious than they ought 
with other about money ; but that of prodigality we sometimes 
vices. use in a complex sense, and attach it to intem- 
perate people, for we call those who are inconti- 
nent, and profuse in their expenditure for purposes 
of intemperance, prodigal ; therefore they seem to 
be the most wicked, for they have many vices at 

3. once. Now, they are not properly so called, for the 
meaning of the word prodigal is the man who has 
one single vice, namely, that of wasting his fortune ; 
for the man who is ruined by his own means is 
prodigal, and the waste of property appears to be a 
soi-t of ruining one's self, since life is supported by * 
means of property. Tliis is the sense, therefore, 
that we attach to prodigality. But it is possible 
to make a good and bad use of everything which 
has use. Now, money is one of the usefol things ; 
and that man makes the best use of everything 
Trho poaaesaea the virtue which relates to it, and, 
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therefore, he who possesses the virtue that relates 
to money will make the best use of it, and the 
possessor of it is the liberal man. 

But spending and giving seem to be the use of 4. 
money, and receiving and taking care of it are more ^y ^^ 
properly the method of acquiring it ; hence it is ^i^^^^ 
more the part of the liberal man to give to proper in giving 
objects than to receive from proper persons, or to than re- 
abstain from receiving from improper persons j for ceiving. 
it belongs more to the virtue of liberality to do than 
to receive good, and to do what is honourable than 
to abstain from doing what is disgraceful. And it §• 
is clear that doing what is good and honourable 
belongs to giving, and that receiving good and ab- 
staining from doing what is disgraceful, belongs to 
receiving; and thanks are bestowed on the giver, 
and not on him who abstains from receiving, and 
, praise still more so ; and abstaining from receiving 
^ is more easy than giving, for men are less disposed to 
give what is their own than not to take what be- 
longs to another ; and givers are called liberal, while 
those who abstain from receiving are not praised 
for liberality, but nevertheless they are praised for 
justice ; but those who receive are not praised at aJL 
But liberal men are more beloved than any others, 
for they are useful, and their usefulness consists in 
giving. 

But actions according to virtue are honourable, 6. 
and are done for the sake of the honourable ; the T^^ "ao- 
liberal man, therefore, will give for the sake of**^®*^^ - 
the honourable, and wiU give properly, for he will liberaity. 
give to proper objects, in proper quantities, at pro- 
per times; and his giving will have all the other 
qualifications of right giving, and he will do this 
pleasantly and without pain ; for that which is done 
according to virtue is pleasant, or without pain, and 
by no means annoying to the doer. But he who 7. 
gives to improper objects, and not for the sake of 
the honourable, is not to be called liberal, but some- 
tliing else ; nor yet he who gives with pain, for ho 
would prefer the money to the performance of au 
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honourable action, and this is not the part of a libe^ 

8. ral man. Nor yet will the liberal man receive from 
Requi- improper persons, for such receiving is not charac- 
tbe*rb ral ^^^^° ^^ Hm who estimates things at their propei 

eceiver. value ; nor would he be fond of asking, for it is not 
like a benefector, readily to allow himself to be be- 
nefited j but he will receive from proper sources ; 
for instance, from his own possessions ; not because 
it is honourable, but because it is necessary, in order 
that he may have something to give ; nor will he 
be careless of his own fortune, because he hopes by 
means of it to be of use to others ; nor will he giv» 
at random to anybody, in order that he may have 
something to give to proper objects and in cases 
where it is honourable to do so. 

9. It is characteristic of the liberal man to be pro- 
Requisites fuse and lavish in giving, so as to leave but little 
for the £qj. iiijjjgeif^ fQj. ii ig characteristic of him not to look 
g^en to his own interest. But the term liberality is ap- 
plied in proportion to a man's fortune, for the liberal 
consists not in the quantity of the things given, 
but in the habit of the giver ; and this habit gives 
according to the means of the giver. And there is 
nothing to hinder the man whose gifts are smaller 
being more liberal, provided he gives from smaller 

10, means. But those who have not been the makers 
Those of their own fortune, but have received it by in- 
who inherit heritance, are thought to be more liberal, for they 
wealth the ^^ inexperienced in want, and all men love their own 
liberal. productions most, as parents and poets. But it is 

not easy for the liberal man to be rich, since he is not 
apt to receive or *to take care of money, but rather 
to give it away, and to be avreless of it for its own 
sake, and only to care for it for the sake of giving 

11. away. And for this reason people upbraid fortune, 
because those who are most deserving of wealth are 
the least wealthy. But this happens not without 
reason, for it is impossible for a man to have money 
who cakes no pains about getting it, as is the case 
in other things. 

liberal 12. Yet the liberal man will not give to impropei 
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persons, nor at improper times, and so fortli, for man dif- 
if he did, he would cease to act with liberality ; ferent 
and if he were to spend money upon these things, from the 
he would have none to spend upon proper object Pfg;^ « 
for, as has been observed, the man who spends 
according to his means, and upon proper objects, is 
liberal, but he who is in the excess is prodigal For Kings 
this reason we do not call kings prodigal, for it cannot be 
does not appear easy to exceed the greatness of prodigals, 
their possessions in gifts and expenditure. 

Liberality, therefore, being a mean state on the 13, 
subject of giving and receiving money, the liberal 
man will give and expend upon proper objects, and 
in proper quantities, in small and great matters 
alike, and this he will do with pleasure ; and he will Liberal 
receive from proper sources, and in proper quanti- 'm*'* dif* 
ties; for, since the virtue of liberality is a mean state zT^'^^u 
it both giving and receiving, he will in both cases prodigal in 
act as he ought ; for proper receiving is naturally receiving, 
consequent upon proper giving, and improper re- 
ceiving is the contrary. Habits, therefore, which 
are naturally consequent upon each other are pro- 
duced together in the same person, but those that 
are conti-ary clearly cannot. But if it should happen 14. 
to the liberal man to spend in a manner inconsistent When and 
•with propriety and what is honourable, he will feel J?°^ *|*® 
pain, but only moderately and as he ought, for it is feel'^ai^, 
characteristic of virtue to feel pleasure and pain at 
proper objects, and in a proper manner. And the 12. 
liberal man is ready to share his money with others ; 
for, from his setting no value on it, he is liable to 
be dealt with unjustly, and he is more annoyed at 
not spending anything that he ought to have spent, 
than pained at having spent what he ought not ; 
and he is no friend of Simonides.* But the prodigal 13. 
man even in these cases acts wrongly, for he neither 
feels pleasure nor pain, where he ought nor as 
he ought. But it will be more clear to us as we 
proceed. 

* The poet Simonides is gencarally accused of avarice. Coou 
pare Rhct. Book III. ch. ii 
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U. But we bave said that prodigality and illiberality 

are the excess and the defect, and that they are 

conversant with two things, giving and receiving, 

Prodigal, for we include spending under giving. Prodigality, 

Ity and il- therefore, exceeds in giving, and not receiving, and 

d«&nS*^ falls short in receiving ; but illiberality is deficient 

in giving, but excessive m receiving, but only in 

cases of small expenditure. Both the characteristics 

of prodigality, therefore, are seldom foimd in the 

same person ; for it is not easy for a person who 

receives fi:om nobody to give to everybody, for their 

means soon feil private persons who give, and these 

15. are the very persons who seem to be prodigal. This 
y^ rST*' character now would seem considerably better than 
^^Jg^ the illiberal one ; for he is easily to be cured by age 
than illi- and by want, and is able to arrive at the mean ; for 
berality. he has the qualifications of the liberal man ; for 

he both gives and abstains from receiving, but in 
neither instance as he ought, nor well. If, there- 
fore, he could be accustomed to do this, or could 
change his conduct in any other manner, he would 
be liberal, for he will then give to proper objects, 
and will not receive from improper sources ; and for 
this reason he does not seem to be bad in moral 
character, for it is not the mark of a wicked or an 
ungenerous man to be excessive in giving and not 
receiving, but rather of a fool. But he who is in 
this manner prodigal seems far better than the illi- 
beral man, not only on account of the reasons already 
stated, but also because he benefits many people, 
while the other benefits nobody, not even liimself. 

16. But the majority of prodigals, as has been stated. 
Other gjgQ receive from improper sources, and are in 
Uiics of '" *^ respect illiberal. Now, they become fond of 
prodigality, receiving, because they wish to spend, and are not 

able to do it easily, for their means soon fail them ; 
they are, therefore, compelled to get supplies from 
some other quarter, and at the same time, owing to 
their not caring for the honourable, they receive 
without scruple from any person they can j for they 
ai-e anxious to give, and the how or the whence they 
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get the money matters not to them.^ Tlierefora ijj 
their gifts are not liberal, for they are not honour- 
able, nor dene for the sake of the honourable, nor 
as they ought to be done ; but sometimes they 
make men rich v«ho deserve to be poor, and will 
give to men of virtuous characters nothing, and to 
flatterers, or those who provide them with any 
other pleasure, much. Hence the generality of pro- ig. 
digals are intemperate also; for, spending money 
carelessly, they are expensive also in acts of in- 
temperance, and, because they do not live with a 
view to the honourable, they fall away towards 
pjeasures. The prodigal, therefore, if he be without 
the guidance of a master, turns aside to these vices ; 
but if he happen to be taken care of, he may pos- 
sibly arrive at the mean, and at propriety. 

But illiberality is incui-able, for old age and im- jg^ 
becility of every kind seem to make men illiberal, IlUbera- 
and it is more congenial to human nature than pro- lity is in» 
digality ; for the generality of mankind are fond of ^^^^^l®* 
money rather than of giving, and it extends very 
widely, and has many forms, for there appear to Various 
be many modes of illiberality ; for as it consists in modes of 
two things, the defect of giving, and the excess illiberality 
of receiving, it does not exist in all persons entire, 
but is sometimes divided ; and some exceed in re- 
ceiving, and others fall short in giving. For those 20. 
who go by the names of parsimonious, stingy, and ^iiSuXol 
niggardly, all fall short in giving ; but do not desire 7^*^Xpo* 
what belongs to another, nor do they wish to *'^ ***^* 
receive, some of them from a certain fairness of 
character, and caution lest they commit a base 
action ; for some people seem to take care of 
their money, or at least say that they do, in order 
that they may never be compelled to commit a 21. 
dissraceful action. Of these also is the cummin- ^*'/'**'®- 

^ How often do we find the most profuse and extravagant 
persons guilty of the most illiberal actions, and least scru- 
pulous as to the means of getting money ! This union of the 
two extremes in the same individual is exemplified in the 
( h II ! cter of Catiline, whom Sallu^r describes as being " .Vlieni 
Bppttens, sui profasus.*' 
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splitter, and every one of tdmilar clu^racter, and lie 
derives his name from being in tlie excess of imwil- 
lingness to give. Others, again, through fear abstain 
from other persons' property, considering it diflicult 
for them to take what belongs to other people, with- 
out other people taking theirs. They therefore aie 

22. satisfied neither to receive nor give. Again, in re- 
Uopvopoff' ceiving, some are excessive in receiving from any 
-oiMffrai. source, and any thing ; those, for instance, who ex- 
ercise illiberal professions, and brothel-keepers, and 
all persons of this kind, and usurers, and those who 
lend small sums at high interest ; for all these re- 
ceive from improper sources, and in improper quan- 

23. tities. And the love of base gain appears to be 
common to them all; for they all submit to re- 
proach for the sake of gain, and even for small 
gain. For we do not call those illiberal who receive 
great things from improper sources, as tyrants, who 
lay waste cities, and pillage temples, but rather 
we call them wicked, impious, and unjust. But the 

24. gamester, the clothes-stealer, and the robber, are of 
KvUvrrjc, the illiberal class, for they are fond of base gain ; 
\(airodv' f^j.^ f^j. ^jj^ g^^g q£ gj^ 1^^^]^ ^f them ply their 

ffr^'c. ^" trades, and incur reproach. Clothes-stealers and 
robbers submit to the greatest dangers for the sake 
of the advantage they gain, and gamesters gain from 

25. their friends, to whom they ought to give. Both, 
therefore, are lovers of base gain, in that they desire, 
to gain from sources whence they ought not ; and 
all such modes of receiving are illiberal. With 
reason, therefore, is illiberality said to be contrary 
xo liberality ; for not only is it a greater evil than 
prodigality, but also men are more apt to err on this 
side than on the side of the prodigality before men- 
tioned. Bespecting liberality, therefore, and the 
vices which are opposed to it, let thus much have 
been said 
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CHAP, II. 

Of Magnificence and Meannest. 

But it would seem tliat the subject of magnificence 1. 
is the next to be discussed ; for this likewise is a vir- ^^^ 
tue on the subject of money ; but it does not, like ^nce'dif. . 
liberality, extend to all acts that pertain to money, fers from 
but only those which involve great expenditure, liberality. 
And in these it surpasses liberality in greatness ; 
for, as its name signifies, it is appropriate expendi- 
ture in great matters j but greatness is a relative 
term ; for the expense of the office of trierarch 
and of the chief of a sacred embassy^' is not the 
same. Propriety therefore depends upon the rela- 2. 
tion of the expense to the expender ; the object of ^^ ^]^^^ 
the expense ; and the quantity expended. But he P^*>P"^^y 
who in trifling, or in moderate matters, spends with 
propriety, is not called magnificent ; as in the line, 
"I often gave to the wandering beggar;"^ but 
he who expends with propriety in great matters 
is so called j for the magnificent man is liberal ; 
but it does not follow any more for that, that the 
liberal man should be magnificent. Of this habit 3. 
the defect is called meanness ; the excess, bad taste 
and vulgar profusion,® and all other names which 
are applied to excess, not on proper, but improper 
objects. But we will speak of them hereafter. 

The magnificent man resembles one who pos- 4. 
sesses knowledge, for he is able to discover what is How 

* The Tpiripapxoi were those rich citizens at Athens, on 
vrhom was imposed the public harden of furnishing and equip- 
ping a trireme ; the ^ewpoi were those who were sent on any 
embassy for sacred purposes, such as to consult an oracle, or 
attend a solemn meeting, &c. On the XuTovpyiai of the 
Athenians, see Dr. Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities. 

** See Horn. Odyss. xvii. 420. 

* The Greek word is ^avavaia. This vice is called in tlie 
Magn. Mor. i. 27^ (raXaKiavila ; and in Eudem. Eta. ii. 3, 
ianav^pia. 
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magnifi- appropriate, and to incur great expenso in accor- 
cence dance with it ; for, as we said in the beginning, the 

"^^ habit is defined by the energies, and by the acts of 
** ■ which it is the habit. The expenses of the magni- 

ficent man, therefore, are great and appropriate ; 
such also are his works ; for so will his expense be 
great, and be appropriate to his work. So that the 
work ought to be worthy of the expense, and the 
expense worthy, or even more than worthy, of the 

5. work. Now the magnificent man will incur such 
Motive. expenses for the sake of the honourable j for this 

is common to all the virtues ; and besides, he will 
do it with pleasure and with profiiseness ; for exact 
accuracy is mean ; and he would be more likely to 
consider how he could do the thing most beautiftilly 
or most appropriately, than how much it would 
cost, or how he might do it at the smallest price. 

6. Consequently the magnificent man must necessarily 
be liberal also ; for the liberal man will spend 
what he ought, and as he ought ; but in these cases 

, greatness is characteristic of the magnificent man. 

j Since, then, liberality belongs to these subjects, mag- 

nificence will, even with the same expense, make its 
work more magnificent ; for the excellence of a 
possession and a work is different ; for a possession 
is most excellent when it is of the greatest value, 
and would fetch most money, as gold ; but a work, 
when it is great and honourable ; for the contem- 
^ piation of a work like this causes admiration, and 
Public the magnificent causes admiration. The excellence 
magnifi. of a work, therefore, is magnificence in greatness, 
cence. Now all those things which we call honourable, 

are included under the term expenses, as, for 
example, those that relate to the gods, offerings, 
temples, and sacrifices ; likewise all those that 
relate to anything divine ; and those which, being 
done for the public good, are objects of laudable 
ambition ; as if men think that a person ought to 
be splendid in the offices of choragus, or trierarch, 
or public entertainer. But in all cases, as has been 
^ said, there must be a reference to the rank and 
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property of tlie person who expends ; for the ex- 
pense must liave proper relation to these things, 
and not only be appropriate to the work, but to the 
doer of the work also. Hence a poor man cannot g. 
be magnificent, for he has not property from which The poor 
he can expend large sums with propriety ; and the ^^^ canno* 
poor man who attempts it is a fool ; for it is incon- j® ™*g^- 
sistent with his rank, and with propriety ; but "* 
excellence consists in doing it rightly. But magnifi- 9. 
cent actions become those, to whom magnificent pro- 
perty belongs previously, either by their own means, 
or their ancestors, or any with whom they are con- 
nected ; they also become the nobly bom, the 
famous, and so on ; for all these have greatness and 
dignity. Such, then, is the character of the magni- 
ficent man as near as possible, and in such expenses 
is magnificence displayed ; for these are the greatest 
and most had in honour. 

But of private expenses, those are the most 10. 
magnificent which only happen for once ; as, for Private 
example, a wedding, and anything of that kind ; *"*«"?^ 
or anything in which the whole city, or the princi- 
pal people, take an interest, and those which relate 
to the reception and dismissal of strangers, and to 
honorary gifts and recompenses ; for the magnificent 
man is not inclined to spend upon himself, but 
upon the public ; but gifts bear some resemblance 
to offerings. It is also characteristic of the mag- n. 
nificent man to fiimish his house in a maimer be- 
coming his wealth ; for this is an ornament to him ; 
and to be more disposed to spend money on such 
works as are lasting ; for these are the most honour- 
able ; and in every case to attend to propriety ; for 
the same things are not suitable to gods and men, 
nor to a temple and a tomb. And in the case 12. 
of expenses, everything that is great in its kind, 
is magnificent, and that which is great in a great 
kind, is most magnificent ; and next to that, that 
which is great in another kind. And there is a 
difference between that which is great in the woric, 
und that which is great in the expenditure ; for a 
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most beautiful ball or oil-bottle ih inajyuficent as a 
ffift to a child, but the price of it is trifling and 
illiberal. Hence it is the part of the magoiflcent 
man to do what he does, of whatever description 
it be, magnificently ; for this is not easily sur- 
passed, and has a due reference to the expense. 
Such, then, is the character of the magnificent man. 

13. But he who is in excess, and is vulgarly profuse, 
hdpavcoe, is in excess, as we have said, in spending impro- 
perly j for in small expenses he will spend large? 
sums, and be inconsistently splendid ; for instance, 
he will entertain his club-fellows with a marriage 
feast ;^ and when fiirmshing a chorus for a comedy, 
will introduce a purple robe into the parode, ^ like 
the Megareans ; and all this he will do, not for the 
sake of the honourable, but to display his wealth, 
imagining that by this means he shall be admired ; 
and where he ought to spend much, he will spend 
little, and where he ought to spend little, much. 

14. But the mean man in all cases will be in the 
^liKpoirot' defect, and though he may have spent very large 
""^f' simis, will spoil the beauty of the whole for the 

sake of a trifle ; and whatever he does, he will do 
with hesitation, and will calculate how to spend 
least money ; and this he will do in a complaining 
spirit, and will always think that he does more 
than he has occasion to do. These two habits 
are vices ; nevertheless they do not bring reproach 
upon those guilty of them, from their neither being 
hurtful to their neighbour, nor very disgraceful to 
themselves. 

' See Horn. Odyss. i. 225. 

" But say, you jovial troop so gaily dress'd, 
Is this a bridal or & friendly feast ? '' 
t The Trdpodog was the first speech of the whole chorus in 
a Greek tragedy. It was so named as being the passage of the 
chorus-song, sung whilst it was advancing to its proper plac? 
in the orchestra, and therefore in anapaestic or marching verse. 
The OTaaifiov was chanted by the chorus when standing in iti 
{proper position. See Smith's Diet Antiq. p. 983. 
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CHAP. IIJ 

Of Maynanimity and Little Mindednett. 

Magkanimitt,^ even from itsveiy name, appears to 1. 
be conversant with great matters. First let ns de- Magnani 
termine witl^ what kind of great matters. . But it ^- V 
makes no difference whether we consider the- habit, matter, 
or the man who lives according to the habit* ^ Now, t^*.^„. 
the magnanimous man appears to be ho who, being Yimous' 
really worthy, estimates his own worth highly ; for man. 
he who makes too low an estimate of it is a fool ; 
and no man w^ho acts according to virtue can be a 
fool,' nor devoid of sense. The character before- 2. 
mentioned, therefore, is magnanimous ; for he whose 
worth is low, and who estimates it lowly, is a modest Sw^pwi-. 
man, but not a magnanimous one ; for magnani- 
mity belongs to greatness, just as beauty exisis only 
with good stature ;^ for little persons may be pretty, 
and well proportioned, but cannot be beautiful 
He who estimates his own worth highly, when in 3, 
reality he is imworthy, is vain ; but he who esti- Xauvog, 
mates it more highly than he deserves, is not in all 
cases vain. He who estimates it less highly than 4. 
it deserves, is little-minded, whether his worth be 
great or moderate, or if, when worth little, he esti- 
mates himself at less ; and the man of great worth Mik/oo^ 
appears especially little-minded ; for what would he x<>^- 

** Magnanimity as described by Aristotle cannot be con- 
sistent with the humility required by the Gospel. The Chris- 
tian knows his utter unworthiness in the sight of God, and 
therefore cannot form too low an estimate of his own worth. 
Nevertheless that there Is such a virtue as Christian magna- 
nimity is abundantly shown in the diaracter of . St. Paul. The 
heathen virtue of magnanimity constituted a marked feature 
in the character of a virtuous Athenian, and was doubtless also, 
as Zell observes, a strong feature in the character of Aristotle 
himself. 

' The Greeks considered a good stature a necessary charac* 
teristic of beauty. — See the Rhetoric, I. v., also Horn. Odyss. 
Kin. 399. 
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nave (lone if IJfllrortli had not been so great? 
The msLgaamrrg^ mmi, therefore, in the greatness 
of his merits,Jp in the highest place ; but in his 
proper estimdFion of himself, in the mean ; for lie 
estimates himself at the proper rate, while the 
others are in the excess and defect. If, there- 
fore, the magnanimous man, being worthy of great 
things, thinks himself so, and still more of the great- 
est things his character must display itself upon 
some one subject in particular. 

Now, the term value is used with reference to 
external goods; and we must assume that to be 
of the greatest value wj^ch we award to the gods, 
and which men of eminence are most desirous of, 
and which is the prize of the most honourable acts ; 
and such a thing as this is honour ;^ for this is the 
greatest of external goods. The magnanimous man, 
therefore, acts with propriety on subjects of honour 
and dishonour. And, even without arguments to 
prove the point, it seems that the magnanimous 
are concerned with honour, for great men esteem 
themselves worthy of honour more than anything 
else ; for it is according to their desert. But the 
little-minded man is in the defect, both as regards 
Ids own real merit and the magnanimous man's 
dignity; but the vain man is in the excess as 
regards his own real merit, but is in the defect as 
regards that of the magnanimous man. 

The magnanimous man, if he is worthy of the 
highest honours, must be the best of men ; for the 
better man is always worthy of the greater honour, 
and the best man of the greatest. The truly mag- 
nanimous man must therefore be a good man ; and 
it seems, that whatever is great in any virtue be- 
longs to the magnanimous character ; for it can in 
nowise be befitting the magnanimous man to swing 
his arms and run away^, nor to commit an act of 

^ The word here translated honour is n^rjf which signifies, 
not the abstract principle rb tcoXov, but honourable distinc- 
tion ; hence it is called an external good, for it is conferred on 
us by others. 

' The phrase in the orijjjinal vrapaciiuavra ^%vyur lias the 
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injustice ; foi wliat could be the motive to base 
conduct to him to whom nothing is great 1 And if j 

we examine the particulars of the case, it ^nll ap- 
pear ridicTilous that the magnanimous man should 
not be a good man ; and he could not even be de- 
sei'ving of honour, if he were a bad man ; for honour 
is the prize of vii^tue, and is bestowed upon the good. 

Magnanimity, then, seems to be, as it were, a kind 3. 
of ornamen t of the virtues ; for it makes them Magnani- 
greater, and cannot exist without them. And for ™*^y ^^ , 
this reason it is difficult to be really magnanimous ; Jp^crSv^** 
for it is impossible, without perfect excellence and 
goodness. The magnanimous character, therefore, xhe mag- 
is principally displayed on the subject of honour nanimoua 
and dishonour. And in the case of great instances ^^ ^^^' 
of honour, bestowed by the good, he will be mode- ^j^^^. 
rately giatified, imder the idea that he has ob- gard to 
tained what is his due, or even less than he de- honoun. 
serves ; for no honour can be equivalent to perfect 
virtue. Not but that he will receive it, because 
they have nothing greater to give him ; but honour 
from any other persons, and on the score of trifles, 
he will utterly despise ; for these he does not de- 
serve ; and likewise he will despise dishonour ; for 
he cannot justly deserve it. 

The magnanimous character is, therefore, as has 9. 
been said, principally concerned with honours ; not To wcaltk 
but that in wealth and power, and all good and bad 
foi-time, however it may coins to pass, he will behave 
with moderation ; and not be too much delighted 
at success, nor too much grieved at failure ; for he 
will not feel thus even at honour, though it is the 
greatest thing of all ; for power and wealth- are 
eligible because of the honour they confer ; at any 
rate, those who possess them desire to be honoured 
on account of them. To him, therefore, by whom 
honour is lightly esteemed, nothing else can be im- 
portant; wherefore magnanimous men have the 10. 
appearance of superciliousness. Instances of good SQ(^t 

same signification aS the Latin phrase demi9iismcnil,usfvi/ere; 
•• e. to fly very rapidlj. 

tt2 
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jDontribates fbitune also appear to ooniribute to magnanimity ; 

to magna- fQj. j^jj^ nobly bom are tbongbt worthy of Honour, 

^* and those who possess power and wealth, for they 

surpass others ; and everything which is superior in 

goodness is more honouraUe. Hence, sudi things 

as these make men more magnanimous ; for by some 

11. people they are honoured. But in reality the good 
-man alone is deserving of honour ; but he who. has 
both is thought more worthy of honour ; but those 
who, without virtue^ possess such good things as 
these, neither have any right to think themselves 
worthy of great things^ nor are properly called mag- 

.^^ ^'Hanimous ; for magnanimity cannot exist without 

^^perfect virtue. But those who possess these things 
become supercilious and insolent; for without virtue 
it. is difficult to bear good fortune with propriety ; 
and being unable to bear it, and thinking that 
they excel others, they despise the^j while they 
themselves do anything they please.; fo^ they imi- 
tate the magnanimous man, though they are not 
like him ; but this they do whei*ever they can. Ac- 
tions according to virtue they do not perform, but 
they despise others. But the magnanimous man 
feels contempt justly; for he forms his opinions 
truly, but the others form theirs at random. 

12. ThQ magnanimous man neither shuns nor is fond 
Af to of danger, because there are but few things which he 
courage, cares for ; but to great dangers he exposes himself, 

and when he does run any risk, he is imsparing of 
his life, thinking that life is not yfoHh having on 

13. some terms. He is disposed to bestow, but ashf^ed 
to receive benefits ; for the former is the part of a 

As to libc . superior, the latter of an inferior ; and he is dis- 
ri'JtjT. posed to make a more liberal return for &vours ; 
for thus the original giver will have incurred an ad- 
ditional obligation, and will ha,ve received a benefit. 
He is thought also to recollect those whdm he has 
benefited, but not those from whom he has re- 
ceived benefits ; for the receiver is Inferior to the 
giver : but the magnanimous mall wishes to be 
superior And the benefits which he confers he heax-a 
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of with pleasure, but those which he receives with 
paiiL Thetis therefore say & nothing to Jupiter about 
the benefits she has conferred upon him, nor do the La- 
cediemonians to the Athenians, but only a>x>ut those 
which they have received.™ Again, it is charad)eTistic U. 
of the magnanimous man to ask no favours, or very As to aik- 
few, of anybody, but to be willing to serve others ; *"& favonn. 
and towards men of rank or fortune to be haughty 
in his demeanour, but to be moderate towards men 
of middle rank ; for to be superior to the former is 
difficult and honourable, but to be superior to the 
latter is easy ; and among the former there is no- 
thing ungenerous in being haughly ; but to be so 
amongst persons of humble rank is bad taste, just 
like making a show of strength to the weak. 

Another characteristic is, not to go in search of 15, 
Iionour, nor where others occupy the first places; As to seek 
and to be inactive and slow, except where some ^'^S ^^^^'^ 
great honour is to be gained, or some great work to 
be performed j and to be inclined to do but few 
things, but those great and distinguished. He must 
also necessarily be open in his hatreds and his friend- 
ships ; for concealment is the part of a man who 
is afraid. He must care more for truth than for 1^ | 
opinion. He must speak and act openly ; for this ^ *f ■ 
is characteristic of a man who despises others ; for "* * 
he is bold in speech, and therefore apt to despise 

™ See Horn. II. i. 503; where Thetis only hints at any 
benefits which she may have conferred on Jupiter, but does QOt 
dwell upon them at length or enumerate them. 
" If e'er, O father of the gods ! she said. 
My words could please thee, or my actions aid." 

Pope, i. 652. 
Cullisthenes, who wrote a history (as we learn from Diodorus, 
xiv. 117) commencing from the peace of Artaxerzes, says that 
the Lacedemonians, when invaded by the Thebans, sentfor ud 
to Athens, and said that they willingly passed over thje benefits 
which they had conferred on the Athenians, but remembered 
those the Athenians had conferred upon them. Xenophon, 
however (Hell. VI. t. 53),. relates that they made mention o£ 
the good offices that they conferred upon each other. It hat 
been supposed by some that both these examples are instances 
of Aristotle's having quoted from memory, and thus havinn 
fallen into enror. 
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others, and truth-telling, except when he nses di»* 
simulation ;° but to the vulgar he ought dissemble. 
17. And he cannot live at the will of another, except it 
A> to be a £riend ; for it is servile ; for which reason all 

friendihip. flatterers are mercenary, and low-minded men arc 
flatterers. He is not apt to admire ; for nothing is 
13# great to him. He does not recollect injuries ; for 
roannen accurate recollection, espedally of injuries, is not 
•nd COD- characteristic of the magnanimous Inan ; but he ra- 
duct. ther overlooks them. He is not fond of talking of 

people ; for he will neither speak of himself nor of 
anybody else ; for he does not care that ^ he himself 
should be praosed, nor that others should be blamed. 
He is not disposed to praise ; and therefore he does 
not find fault even with his enemies^ except for the 
sake of wanton insult. He is by no means apt to com- 
plain or supplicate help in unavoidable or trifling cala- 
mities ; for to be so in such cases shows anxiety about 
them. He is apt to possess rather what is honourable 
and imfniitful, than what is £ruitful and useful ; for 

19. this shows more self-sufficiency. The step of the 
Hiigaitt& \ magnanimous man is slow, his voice deep, and his 

language stately; for he who only feels anxiety 
about few things is not apt to be in a hurry ; and 
he who thinks highly of nothing is not vehement ; 
and shrillness and quickness of speaking arise from 
these things. This, therefore, is the character of 
the magnanimous man. 

20. He who is in the defect is little-minded ; he who 
ViKpoyj/v- £g ^ ^Yie excess is vain. But these do not ^em to be 
^" * * vicious, for they are not evil-doers, but only in error ; 

for the little-minded man, though woi-thy of good 
things, deprives himself of his deserts.; but yet he 
resembles one who has something vicious about him, 
froDa his not thinking himself worthy of good things, 
and he seems ignorant of himself for otherwise he 

" FJputv is a dissembler, one who says .ess than he thinks, 
and if opposed to d\ri9ric, Eiputviia, disshnolation, espe. 
ciaUy an ignorance purposely affected to provoke or confound 
an antagonist,— irony, used by Socrates against the Sophists. 
See Scott and Liddell's Lexicon. See inother sense, in whicli 
t!putvtia ii vlbqA m the 7th chapter of this book. 
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would have desii*ei those things of which he was 
worthy, especially as they are good things. Yet 
guch men as these seem not to be fools, but rather 
idle. And such an opinion seems to make them 
worse ; for each man desires those things which are 
according to his deserts; and they abstain even from 
honourable actions and customs, considering them- 
selves unworthy; and in like manner from exter- 
nal goods. 

But vain men are foolish, and ignorant of them- 21. 
selves, and this obviously; for, thinking them- ■*•«'' ■'o** 
selves worthy, they aspire to distinction, and then 
are found out ; and they are fine in their dress, and 
their gestures, and so on; and they wish their 
good fortune to be known, and speak of it, hoping 
to be honoured for it. But little-mindedness is 
more opposed to magnanimity than vanity, for it is 
oftener found, and is worse. Magnanimity, there- 
fore, as we have said, relates to great honour. 



CHAP. IV. 



Of the nameless Virtue which is eonversant with the desire qf 

Honour. 

There seems to be another virtue conversant with 1. 
the same habit, as was stated in the earlier part of ^ ^^^ 
our treatise, <* which would appear to bear the same J^^^^** 
relation to magnanimity, wMch liberality does to conver- 
magnificence ; for both these have notlung to do sant with 
Avith what is great, but dispose us as we ought to be small ho- 
disposed towards what is moderate and smalL And ^^^^' 
as in receiving and giving money there is a mean 
habit, an excess, and a defect ; so in the desire of 
honour P also, there is the "more and the less" than we 

*> See Book II. ch. xii. 

p An ambiguity might result from the difiicalty of distin- 
guishing in English between t6 KoXbv and rifitf. The former 
is the abstractedly honourable, the morally beautiful, — in Latin, 
''honestam;" the latter is honourable distinction conferred 
9n us by otheri. 
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oaght) as ^^rell as the proper sooroe, and the propei 
maimer; for 'w0 blaine the lover of honour as desir- 
ing ^(mour'too flluch, and from improper sources ; 
and ^e man who is destitute of the love of honour^ 
as one who does not deliberately {>rcfer4 to Im^ 
honoured even for h6nourable things ; and some- 
times' we praise the lover of honour aa manly aod 
noble ; at other times^ him who is destitute of the 
love of honour, as moderate and modest ;' as we 
^' said before. But it is clear, that as the expression, 
" lover of atiything/*- is used in more senses than 
one, we do not use the term lover of honour always 
with the same' signification ; but when we praise 
liitn, we mean that he loves honour more than most 
men ; and when we blame him, that he loves, it 
3. more than he ought. But since the mean state 
The ex- hag no^'^name;, the extremes seem to contend for 
*""^*P" the iMddle place, as being vacimt ; b«t wherever 
e^end there aFO' aa' excess and* defeet, there is also a 
for the mean. And men desire honour both too much 
»ean. and too little, so that it is possible to desire it as 
they ought. At any rate, this habit is praised, 
being a nameless mealn* state on the subject of 
honour. But compared wjth love of honour, it 
appeal^ to be the absence of all love for it ; and 
compared with this, it appears to be love of honour. 
CJompdl^with both^ tl]fereforey it in some sense has 
the nature of both ; and this seems to be the case 
with the other Tiitues also. But in* this ease the 
extremes ^eem ' opposed, because the mean has no 
iiame. 

^ 4 Upoaipiffig is translated throughout this work " deli- 

berate preference/' as expressing most literally the original. 
It impliet preference, net ft-om mere impulse, hut on principle^ 
as a matter of moral cboice-*-a& the act of a moral being. 

' The word ia the original is ata<l>p<av. Considered as » 
moral yirtue, ata^poavvrj signifies temperance,— the' virtue, as 
Aristotle says, ^ aial^H rrjv <ppivai which pivserves the rigour 
of'-tbe^^intelUbt. 4<Here 'it'eignifies modesty,-. tlM tiitoe of • 
sobers iii# ^eU-TCfOUtcd iuodr •'> 
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CHAP. V. 

df Meeknesi and Irascibility. 

But meekness is a mean state on the subject of l. 
angry feelings. But because the mean has no ^P9^^^ 
name, and we can scarcely say that the extremes 
have any, we give to the mean the name of 
meekness, though it- declines towards the defect^ 
which has no name. But the excess might be ita ez- 
called a species of irascibility ; for the passion is tremes, 
anger, and the things that cause it are many and 
various. He, therefore, who feels anger on proper 2. 
occasions, at proper persons, and besides in a proper Ckarac- 
manner, at proper times, and for a proper le^th of teristics oC 
time, fe an ' bisect of praise. This character will * ® "^®^ 
therefore be the ineek man, in the very points in 
which meekness is an object of pfai^ ; for by tho 
meek man we mean him who is unctistutbed, and 
not carried away by passion, but who feels iEuiger, 
according to the didtates of reason, on proper occa- 
sions, and for a proper length of time. But the 
meek man seems to err rather on the side of defect ; 
for he ig not inclined to revenge, but rather to for- 
give. But the defect, whether it be a kind of 3. 
insensibility to anger, or whatever it be, is blamed; The defect. 
for those who do not feel anger in proper cases, 
are thought to be fools, as well as tho£^ ij^ho do 
not feel it in the proper manner, nor at the proper 
time, nor at the proper persons ; for such an one 
seems to have no perception, nor sense of pain ; 
and from his insensibility to anger, he is not dis- 
posed to defend himself; but it is like a slave to 
endure insults offered to one's self, and to overlook 
them when offered to one's relations. But the excess 4. 
takes place in all ^he categpne3 ; for it is possible The eioeM 
to be angry -with 7 impropeir petsons, on improper 
occasions, too much, too quickly, or too long ; ytjv 
all th^fse ciitmmstanoes are not united in the caaaA 
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person ; for it is impossible that they should be ; 
tor the evil destroys itself, and if entire, becomes 
intolerable. 

5. Irascible men, therefore, are easily angered, with 
^r y'^ot, improper objects, on improper occasions, and too 

much; but their anger quickly ceases, and this is 
the best point in their character. And this is the 
case with them, because they do not restrain 
their anger, but retaliate openly and visibly, be- 
because of their impetuosity, and then they be- 

6. come calm. The choleric, who are disposed to be 
AKpoxo' angry with everything, and on every occasion, are 
^®«- likewise in excess ; whence also they derive theii* 

7. name. But the bitter are difficult to be appeased, 
HiKpoi and retain their anger a long time, for they repress 

their rage ; but there comes a cessation, when they 
have retaliated ; for revenge makes their anger 
cease, because it produces pleasure instead of the 
previous pain. But if they do not get revenge, they 
feel a weight of disappointment : for, owing to its 
not showing itself, no one reasons with them ; and 
there is need of time for a man to digest his anger 
within him.^ Persons of this character are verj- 
troublesome to themselves, and to their best friends. 

8. But we call those persons ill-tempered who 
XaXeiroi. feel anger on improper occasions^ too much, or 

too long, and who do not become reconciled witli- 
Irascibi- ^ut revenge or punishment. But we consider tho 
lity is excess to be more opposite to the mean than the 

™**^°'' defect, for it occurs more frequently ; for revenge is 
posed to nfiore natural to man than meekness : and the ill- 
than the tempered are worse to live with than any. But the 
opposite observation which was made in the former part, is 
extreme, clear from what we are now saying ; for it is difli- 
cult to determine with accuracy the manner, the 
persons, the occasions, and the length of time for 

* Etymologists have doubted whether the composition of 
&.iep6xo\oQ be axpog, or aKparoQi but this observation o! 
Aristotle shows that in his opinion the word is derived from 
aKpoQt an extreme. 

' Hoc est conficere ac sedare perturbationem.— JV/tci onttf . 
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wliicli one ouglit to be angry, ard at what point 
one ceases to act rightly, or wrongly. For he 9. 
who transgresses the limit a little is not blamed, Slight 
whether it be on the side of excess or deficiency : transaction 
and we sometimes praise those who fall short, and ^^ *™* 
call them meek ; and we call the irascible manly, 
as being able to govern. But it is not easy to lay 
down a precise rule as to the extent and nature of 
the transgression, by which a man becomes cul- 
pable j for the decision must be left to particular 
cases, and to the moral sense. Thus much, how- 10. 
ever, is clear, that the mean habit is praiseworthy, 
according to which we feel anger with proper per- 
sons, on proper occasions, in a proper manner, and 
so forth : and the excesses and defects are blame- 
able ; a little blameable when they are only a little 
distance from the mean ; more blameable when they 
are fiirther ; and when they are very far, very blame- 
able. It is clear, therefore, that we must hold to 
the mean habit. Let the habits, therefore, which 
relate to anger have been sufficiently discussed. 



CHAP. VI. 

0/ the Social Viriue and its Qmtrartet, 

But in the intercourse of life and society, and the i^ 
Interchange of words and actions^ some people Of the 8o« 
appear to be men-pleasers ; who praise everything cial virtue 
^vith a view to give pleasure, and never in any ■A^P^<'«oi. 
case take the opposite side, but think they ought 
to give no pain or annoyance to those in whoso 
society they happen to be; others, contrary to 
theae, who oppose everything, and are utterly 
careless of giving pain, are called cross and quar- 
relsome. That these habits are blameable, is 2. 
tvident ; and likewise that the mean habit be- AiVicoX# 
iween them is praiseworthy, according to which 
I man will approve and disapprove of pro\)in* 
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3. objects^ and in a proper manner. There is no 
The mean name assigne'l to this habit, but it most resembles 
iafXia^ friendship : for he who acts aooordinir to the mean 

and gentle friend," if we add thereto the idea of 
affection ; while this habit differs from friendship, 
in being without passion and affection for those ' 
with whom one has intercourse ; for it is not from 
being a friend or an enemy that he approves or dis- 
approves in every case properly, but because it is 
his nature ; for he will do it alike in the case of 
those whom he knows, and those whom he does not 
know, and te those with whom he is intimate, and to 
those with whom he is not intimate, except that he 
will always do it properly ; for it is not fit in the 
same way to pay regard to, or to give pain, to 
intimate friends and strangers. 

4. Generally, therefore, we have said, that in his 
It aims at interooorse he will behave properly; and referring 
Sr"-?,,- his conduct to the principles of honour and ex- 
^'^^- pediency, he wiU aiHt U givii^ pain, or at 

giving pleasure. For he seems to be concerned 
with the pleasures and pains that arise in the inter- 
course of society ; and in all of these in which it is 
dishonourable or ine:tpedient to give pleasure, he 
wiU show disapprobation, and will deUberately prefer 
to give pain. And if. the action bring upon the 
doer disgrace or harm, and that not small, and the 
opposite course of conduct oaly slight pain, he will 

5. not approve, but will disapprove of it highly. • But 
his manner of intercourse will be different with 
persons of rank, and with ordinary persons, and 
with those who are more or less known to him ; 
and in all other cases of dififerenoe he will act in 
like manner, awarding to each his due: and 
abstractedly preferring to give pleasure, and 
cautious about 'giving pain, but yet attending 
.always to the results, I mean to the^ honourable 

' - and the expedient, • if they be gxeater tl&an the 
pain. And for the sake of giving great pleasure 
afterw^ixls, he will inflict smsJl pain. Such, then, 
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is he who is in the mean, but it has not a name. 6. 
But of th(^ who give pleasure, he who aims at being ^"^?f ' 
pleasanfe, without any further object, is a rhaH' ^^^ ^^^^ 
pleaser ; he who does it that some benefit nuty and apt^ 
accrue to him in, money or that which money pur- «foc. 
chases, is a flatterer. But as for him who gives 
pain and alwa^ disapproves, we have said that he 
is morose and quarrelsome. But the extremes 
appear opposed to each other, because the mean 
has no name. 



. CHAP. VII. 

Of the Truthful, and those in the Extremes^ 

J" 
TuE mean state on the subject of arrogance is con- 1. 
cemed with almost the same objecFmatter^ the Truthfo*. 
liist ; this also has no name. But it would be no bad ^^^' 
plan to go through and enumerate such habits as 
these ; for we should have a more accurate knowledge 
of what relates to moral character, when we have gone 
through them individually ; and we should believe 
that the virtues are mean states, if we saw at one 
comprehensive view that" the position was true in 
every instance. Now, in social intercourse, those 2. 
persons who associate with others for the purpose 
of giving plea sure, and those who do it for the 
purpose of givingjain, have been treated of. But 
let us speak of those who are^ true, and those who 
are false, in their words, their actions^, atid their 
pretensions. 

Now, the arrogant man appears inclined to pre- 3. 
tend to things honourable, which do not belong to ^^^^^ 
him, and to things greater than what belong to aUert »/^ 
him : the false ly mo dest, on the other hand, is apt ptaviSa 
to deny what really does belong to him, or to Cfalse mo- 
make it out to be less than it is. But he who is <«**y)« - 
in the mean is, as it were, a real character, truthful 
in his actions and his words> and ready to allow 
that he possesses what he really possesses, without 
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roaking gi'eatei or less. But it is possible to do 
aU these things with or "without a motive. But 
every one, except he acts with a motive, speaks, 
acts, and lives, according to his character. But 
falsehood, abstractedly, is bad and blameable, and 
truth honourable and praiseworthy ; and thus the 
truthful man being in the mean, is praiseworthy ; 
while the fedse are both blameable ; but the arrogant 

4. man more so than the other. But let us speak 
Uiol aXji- about each separately : and first, about the truthful; 

for we are not speaking of him who speaks truth 
in his agreements, nor in matters that relate to 
injustice or justice ; for this would belong to another 
virtue ; but of him who in cases of no such conse- 
quence observes truth in his words and actions, 
from being such in character. 

5. But such a man would appear to be a worthy 
man ; for the lover of truth, since he observes it in 
matters of no consequence, will observe it still more 
in matters of consequence ; inasmuch as lie who is 
cautious of falsehood for its own sake, will surely 
be cautious of it as being disgracefiil ; and such a man 
is praiseworthy. But he declines from the truth 
rather on the side of defect ; for this appears to be 
in better taste, because excesses are hatefrd. 

6. But he who makes pretensions to greater things 
Arrogant, than really belong to him, without any motive, re- 

/J^ y "^ sembles a base man, for otherwise he would not havo 

;^ '-^ taken pleasure in the fidsehood ; but still he appeai-s 

foolish rather than bad. But if it be with a motive, 
he who does it for the sake of glory or honour is 
not very blameable, as the arrogant man ;. but he 
who does it for the sake of monej( is more dkhonour- 
7 able. But the character of the arrogant man does 
not consist in the power of being so, but in the de- 
liberate preference to be so ; for he is arrogant, just 
as the Har, from the habit^ and from his being of 
this character. Those, therefore, who are arrogant 
for the sake of honour, pretend to such things 
as are followed by praise or congratulation ; those 
who are so for the sake of gain pretend to sue!) 
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things as tlieii* neighbours reap the advantage of, 
and of which the absence in themselves may escap ^ 
notice, as that they are skilful^ physicians or sooth- 
sayers j wherefore most men pretend to such things 
as these, and are thus arrogant ; for they possess 
the qualities which we have mentioned. 

But the falsely modest, who speak of themselves 8. 
on the side of defect, seem more refined in character; Fals^ely 
for they are not thought to speak for the sake of ""o^®*^ 
gain, but to avoid that which is troublesome to 
others. These, too, more than other men, deny that 
they possess honourable qualities ; as Socrates also 
did. But those who pretend to things of small im- 
portance, and which they evidently do not possess, 
are called cunning and consequential, and are very 
contemptible. And false modesty appears some- 9. 
times to be arrogance ; as the dress of the La- BavKoirm 
cedsemonians ; for too great defect, as well as ^^py^^'^ 
excess itself, looks like arrogance. But those who False 
make a moderate use of &lse modesty, and in cases modesty 
where the truth is not too obvious and plain, appear fometimei 
polished. But the arrogant seems to be opposed to **,j™°' 
the truthful character, for it is the worse of the two 
extremes.^ 

" If <Tc<l>bv is here a substantive, it must be an attack upon 
the Sophists as pretenders to wisdom which they did not pos- 
sess. The preceding passage renders this not improbable, for 
one great difference between the Sophists and the philoso- 
phers, who were, like Plato and Aristotle, opposed to them, 
was that they taught for gain. This their opponents thought 
unworthy of the dignity of a philosopher. The teaching uf 
Socrates professed to be, as Aristotle asserts below, directly 
opposed to anything like pretension, hence the tlpiavtia, 
which was one characteristic of it. On this subject Michelet 
refers to an essay of Hegel, Gesch. d..Phi1., torn. ii. pp. 53-57. 
For an able and elaborate defence of the Sophists, and most 
interesting observations on the teaching of Socrates, see Grote'a 
Hist, of Greece, vol. viii. pp. 67 and 08. 

' BcLVKOTrai'uupyoi;, a ro^ue who puts a good face OD thr 
rorpt case. — Lid dell ca ! Seoit. 
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CHAP. VHT. 

• .'.•• 'i >■ 1 • •. . . . . . • 

Cff fp'acrful orpoiished JVU, and Us contrary. 

1. Bur since ihere are periods of relaxation in life, 
Thei^ue axfcd -in.tht^m sportire pastime is admissible, in 
^"P^^^^'^^^tliis case also there seems .to be a certain n^ethod 
* of intercourse consistent with propriety and good 
taste, and also of saying proper things and in a 
proper manner; an4 likewise a proper manner 
of hearing. But there will be ^ di£ference in point 
of the persons among whom we speak, or whom 
2.' we hear.' But it is clear. that on these subjects 
there is excess and defect. Those, therefore, who 
B^tfAoXSxoi'^xceed in the ridiculous appear to be buffoons 
and vulgar, always longing jbi:. something ridi- 
culous, and aiming more at exciting laughter 
than speaking decently, ^d causing no pain to 
'A7fM0i. the object of their san^ism. But those who neither 
say anything laughable themselves, nor approve of 

3. it in others, appear to be clownish a^d harah ; but 
EifTpdm- those who are sportive with good taste are called 
^**' men of graceful wit {evrpaireXot, from ev, well, and 

rpivuiy to turn), as possessing versatility, for such 
talents seem to be the g^ures of the moral 
character ; and the character, like the body, is 
judged of by its gestures. But since what is ridi- 
culous is on the surface, and the generality of man- 
kind are pleased with sport, and even with over- 
much jesting, even buffoons are called men of grace- 
ful wit, as though they were refined ; but from 
what has been said, it is clear that they differ from 
them, and differ considerably. . . 

4. But tact peculiarly belongs to the mean habit ; 
IWt. and it is the part of a clever man of tact to 

speak and listen to such things as befit a worthy 
man and a gentleman ; for in sport there are some 
things which it is proper for such a man to say and 
to listen to. And the sportiveness of the gentlc- 
nuui differs from that of the slave, and that of tlui 
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educated from that of the uneducated man : and a 
person might see this difference from the difference Comedy. 
between old and recent comedies ;^' in the old ones 
obscenity constituted the ridiculous ; in the modem 
ones inuendo ; and there is considerable difference 
between these in point of decency. 

Must we, then, define the man who jests with 5. 
propriety as one who says such things as are not ^ ^^ ^^^' 
unbefitting a gentleman ? or who takes care not to 
give pain to his hearer, but rather to give plea- 
bure ? or is such a thing as this incapable of defini- 
tion 1 for different things are hatefid and pleasant 
to different people. The tilings which he will say 
he will also listen to j for it is thought that a man 
would do those things which he would bear to hear 
of Now, he will not do everything that he will 
listen to j for a scoff is a sort of opprobrious ex- 
pression ; and there are some opprobrious expres- 
sions wliich are forbidden by legislators; and 
perhaps there are things at which ilu^y ought to 
have forbidden men to scoff Now, the refined 
and gentlemanly man will so behave, being as it 
were a law to himself : and such is he who is in 
the mean, whether he be called a man of tact, or of 
graceful wit. 

But the buffoon cannot resist what is ridiculous, 6. 
and spares neither himself nor anybody else, if he ^^f^o^^X H 
can but raise a laugh ; and this he will do by 
saying such things as the gentleman would not 
think of saying, or sometimes even of listening •^ypj^c, 
to. But the clownish man is in all such companies 
useless, for he contributes nothing, and disapproves 
of everything. But recreation and sport appear to 
be necessary in life. 

Now, these just mentioned are the mean states The§e 
in the social intercourse of life : they all refer to the *^**® ^*** 
interchange of certain words and actions, but they ^^f^^ ^^ 
differ, in that one relates to truth, and others to the social 

^ The dramatic literature of our own country, as well as 
that of Athens, furnishes a valuable index to the progress of 
refinement and moral education. 
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intercourse pleasure. But of those that relate to pleasiu^e^ one in 

c»f Kfe. concerned with sp^rt, the other with the other iii- 

tei-course of hfe. 



CHAP. IX. 

« 

0/ the Sense of Shame, 

1. But it is not proper to ^eak of the sense of shame 
Ai^wc de- as a virtue, for it is more like a passion than a habit ; 
fined : it j^ jg therefore defined as a kind of fear of disgrace ; 
"irtue \ut ^^* ^ ^^^ effects it resembles very nearly the fear 
a passion, that is experienced in danger ; for those who are 

ashamed grow red, and those who fear death turn 
pale. Both, therefore, appear to be in some sort 
connected with the body ; and this seems charac- 

2. teristic of a passion rather than a habit. But this 
Adapted passion befits not every age, but only that of youth ; 
properly f^j. ^^ think it right that young persons should be 

^^^ ' apt to feel shame, because from living in obedience 
to passion they commit many faults, and are re- 
strained by a sense of shame. And we praise those 
yoimg persons who are apt to feel shame ; but no 
man would praise an older person for being shame- 
faced ; for we think it wrong that he should do 
anything; to be ashamed of ; for shame is no part 
of the ciiaracter of the good man, if, indeed, 
it be true that it follows unworthy actions ; for 
such things he ought not to do. But whether the 
things be in reality or only in opinion disgraceful, 
it Boakes no difference; for neither ought to be 
done ; so that a man ought not to feel shame. 

3. Moreover, it is a mark of a bad man to be of 
Shame not such character as to do any of these things. But 
the proof ^o be of such character as to feel shame in case he 
man ^°° should do any such action, and for this cause to 

think himself a good man, is absurd ; for ^ame 
follows only voluntary actions ; but the good man 
w^ll never do bad actions voluntarily. But shame 
may be liypothetically a worthy feeling ; for if a man 
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were to do such a tliiiig, he would be ashamed ; but 
tliis has nothing to do with the virtues : but though 
shamelessness, and not to be ashamed to do dSs- 
graceful actions, be bad, yet it is not on this accoimt 
a virtue for a man who does such things to be 4. 
ashamed. Neither is continence, properly speak- Continenca 
ing, a virtue, but a kind of mixed virtue ; but the i^y'^P^' 
subject of continence shall be fully discussed here- ^Scd v!r- 
Aftcr. But now let us sjKjak of justice. tat. 
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BOOK V 



CHAP. I. 

OJ Justice arid Injvstice,^ 

1. But we must inquire into the subject of justice and 
injustice, and see what kind of actions they are con- 
cerned with, what kind of mean state justice is, and 

* This book is almost identically the same with the fourth 
book of the Eudemean Ethics. A passage in Plato's treatise 
De Legibus, p. 757, quoted by Brewer, p. 167, shows how 
far the views of the great master and his distinguished pupi] 
coincided on this subject of particular justice. As far as 
regarded universal justice, the theory of Plato was as fol- 
lows : — He considered the soul a republic (De Rep. iv.), 
composed of three faculties or orders. (1.) Reason, the go- 
verning principle. (2.) The irascible passions. (3.) The 
concupisdble passions. When each of these three faculties of 
the mind confined itself to its proper office, without attempt* 
ing to encroach upon that of any other ; when reason go- 
verned, and the passions obeyed, then the result was that 
complete virtue, which Plato denominated justice. Under 
the idea of universal justice will be comprehended the *' jus- 
titia expletrix," and " justitia attributrix,*' of Grotius ; the 
former of which consists in abstaining from what is another's, 
and in doing voluntarily whatever we can with propriety be 
forced to do ; the latter, which consists in proper beneficence, 
and which comprehends all the social virtues. This latter 
kind has been by some termed ** distributive justice,'' but in 
a different sense from that in which the expression is used by 
Aristotle. — (A. Smith, Mor. Sent. Part VII. 2.) With 
respect to particular justice, distributive justice takes cogni- 
2ance of the acts of men, considered in relation to the state, 
and comprehends what we call criminal cases. Corrective 
justice considers men in relation to each other, and compre- 
hends dvil cases. Aristotle has also treated the subject of 
justice and injustice, though in a less scientific manner, in 
his Rhetoric, Book I. cc. xii. xiii. ziv., to the translation of 
which, in this series, together with the accompanying notes 
the reader is referred. 



between what things "the justr" that ia, the «b- 
ntract principle of justice, is a mean, But let our 
iaveatigation. be conduced s&er the same method as 
in the case of the virtues ah'eady discussed. We see, 2. 
then, that all men mean by the term justice that Jm'ica 
kind of habit fromjrhicb men are apt to perform ^^^ ^^_*" ' 
ju3t 'acfiona, and fi-om which ITiey" act justly, and fin^/" 
iviah for just tilings i and aiinLlarly In this (Ase oflnjustico 
injustice," that habit ftxim which ttey act unjustly, three 
and wiah for unjust things. Let these things, """g' f 
therefore, be first imd down as it were in outline ; ""*'*^y" 
forthecMaeisnotthepamein sciences and capacities j'c«_j;^(. 
as in faalratsj for the same capacity and science seems 2. Moral 
ta comprehend within its sphera contraries ; but dioi«e._ 
one contrary habit doea not infer the other eon- ^'i^'"'*'"' 
trary acts ; '^ for instance, it ia aot the case that, from ^^^ j{^^ 
the habit of heaJth, the contraiy acta are performedj arinin mny 
but only the healthy ones ; for we say that a man be of con- 
walks healthily when he walks as a healthy man J"''!"" " 
would walk. Hence a contrary habit ia often ^^'j" *""" 
known fi-om ita contrary ; ami the hahita are often 
known fivim the things connected with and attend- j^ ^^^^^■^^ 
ant upon them ; for if the good habit of body be may be 
well known, the bad habit becomes known also ; and known 
the good habit is known from the things which be- °^°'" '*' 
long to it^ and these tilings fr-om l^e good liabit ; ^' 

for if the good habit of body be firmnesa of llesh, it 
necessarily follows tliat the bad habit of body is 
looseness of fiesh ; and that which is likely to cause 
the good habit of body is that which is likely to 
cause firmnesa of flesh. 

But it, genei-aUy speaking, follows, that if the one 
of two contraries he used in more senses than one, 
the other contrary is hkewise used in more senses 
than one : fur instance, if the just is so used, so also 5, 
ia the unjust. But justice and injustice seem to be Tb« termi 
used in more aensea than one : but because of their jiuti™ and 

injusUca 
* The tame babit cannot bive to io nUb contraries, whfreai 
(ha Mmeidence cnn, e.g. the bsbil ofbeallb can oalj praducs 
hmllhr BciKin, but ibesdencc o( beiiHng can, if abused, |iio> 
ttiet UnlimiUliHiCKi. 
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have more dose alfinity, their homonymy escapes notice, and is 
than one j^Lot SO clear to be understood, as in the case of things 
ti^^w'ch ^^®^y differing ; for the difference in species is a 
however, ' great difference : for instance, both the bone under 
is scarcely the neck of animals, and that with which they 
observa- lock doors, are called by the same Greek word 
°|f ' . , KkeiQ. Let us, then, ascertain in how many senses 
rnTa!^^^^' ^^® term unjust man is used. Now, the transgressor 
6. of law appears to be unjust, and the man who takes 
The just more than his share, and the imequal man ; so that 
man is £^ £g dear that the just man also will mean the man 
nnAlffoc* ^^^ ^® according to law, and the equal man. 
the ^ijcato»^The just will therefore be the lawful and the equal ; 
is vSfiifiov and the unjust the unlawful and the unequal But 
and loov : gince the unjust man is also one who takes more 
the^^^v *^^*^ ^ share, he will be of this character with re- 
b Trapdvo' g^rd to goods ; not, indeed, all goods, but only those 
liov and in which there is good and bad fortune ; and these 
dvuTov. are absolutely always good, but relatively not always. 
Yet men pray for and pursue these things ; they 
ought not, however ; but they ought to pray that 
absolute goods may be goods relatively to them- 
selves, and they ought to choose those things which 
are good to themselves.^ 

8. But the unjust man does not always choose too 
much, but sometimes too little, in the case of tilings 

AUlawM absolutely bad, but because even the smaller evil 
things are appears to be in some sense a good, and covetous- 
jiwt. jjggg ig £qj, ^iiat is good, for this reason he appears 

to take more than his share. He is also unequal ; 

for this includes the other, and is a common term. 

9. But since the transgressor of law is, as we said, un- 
just, and the keeper of law just, it is dear that all 

« See Juven. Sat. x, :^ 

'' Say, then, shall man, deprived all power of choice. 
Ne'er raise to Heaven the supplicating voice ? 
Not so ; but to the gods his fortunes trust : 
Their thoughts are wise, their dispensations just. 
What best may profit or delight they know, 
And real good for fancied bliss bestow : 
^ "With eyes of pity they our frailties scan ; 

More dear to them than to himself, is man." 

Gifford'i TransL 50T* 
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lawful tilings are in some sense just ; for those 
things which have been defined by the legislative 
science are lawful : and each one of these we assert 
to be just. But laws make mention of all subjects, jo. 
with a view either to the common advantage of all, Object ot 
or of men in power, or of the best citizens ;^ accord- ^^^'** 
ing to virtue, or some other such standard. So 
tJiat in one way we call those things just which are 
adapted to produce and preserve happiness and its 
parts for the social community. But the law di- n. 
roots the performance of the acts of the brave man ; 
for instance, not to leave his post, nor to fly, nor to 
throw away his arms ; and the aets of the tcmpcmte 
man ; for instance, not to commit adultery or out- 
rage ; and the acts of the meek man; for instance, 
not to assault or abuse ; and in like manner, in the 
case of the other virtues and vices, it enjoins one 
class of actions, and forbids the other ; a well-made 
law does it well, and one framed ofl-hand and with- 
out consideration badly. 

This justice, therefore, is perfect virtue, not abso- 12. 
lutely, but relatively. And for this reason justice Universal 
often appears to be the most excellent of the vir- ^^At/a ^biit 
tues j and neither the evening nor the morning star relatively 
is so admirable.*' And in a proverb we say, " In it is raX- 
justice all virtue is comprehended." And it is more ^*<^'"'J' 
than any others perfect virtue, because it is the exer- 
cise of perfect virtue ; and it is perfect, because the 
possessor of it is able to exercise his virtue towards 
another person, and not only in reference to him- 
self ; for many men are able to exercise virtue in ^ jg ^^^ 
their own concerns, but not in matters which con- hfpov. 
com other people. For this reason, the saying of 
Bias seems to be a good one, " Power will show the 

^ This distinction is drawn in order to make the assertion 
applicable to the circumstances both of democratical and aris- 
tocratical states. Ot dpiaroi, the best citizens, i,e. the 
aristocracy. 

« There is no doubt that this is a proverbial saying, but 
whence it comes is doubtful ; by some it has been attributed 
to Euripides, by others, on the authority of Theophrastns, to 
Theognis.— Ze//. 
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13. man f fop the man in power is at once aasddated 
witV aad'stonds in relal&n to btliera. And for thii 
same reason justice alcN&e^ of all th% yirtues, seeins 
to be a good to another person, because it Las rela- 
tion to another ; for it does what is advantageous 
to some one else, either to the head, or to some 
member of the commcmwealth. That man, there- 
fore,* is the worst" who acts viciously both as re- 
gards himself and his friends ; and 'that man is the 
best who acts virtuously not as regards himself but 
as regards' another ; for this is a difficult task 

14. This kind of justice, therefore, is not a division ot 
virtue, but the whole of virtue ; nor is the contrary 

Universal injustice a part of vice, but the whole of vice. But 

justioe the difference between virtue and this kind of jus- 

^* rfict^'"*™ tice is clear from the {^receding statements ; for the 

^^^ ^ ' habits are the same, but their essence is not the 

same ; but so far as justice in this sense relates to 

fmother, it is justice ; so &r as it is such and su:;b 

a habit, it is simply virtue.' 



—J. • 1/ 



CHAP. II. 

(y the<nature'and 'qualitiea qfParitctUmrJuittce, 

1. But that justice which is a part of virtue is the.ob 
That there j^^jjj q£ q^^* investigation ; for (as we say) there w 
lar^justrce ^^^^ * land of justice : and, likewise, that injustice 
(ttXwi/c- which is a paii; of vice : and this is a proof, that 
\ia) there is ; for lie who energizes according to the other 

vices acts unjustly, but does not take more than 
his share ; as the man who through fear has thrown 
away his shield, or through moroseness has used abu- 
sive language, or through illiberality has refused to 
give pecuniary assistance ; but whenever a man takes 

' Virtue and universal justice are substantially the sanie, 
but in the mode of their existence, they differ ; or, in other 
v/ords, the same habit, which, when considered absolutely, i^i 
termed virtue, is, when considered as a reiative duty, termed 
oniversal justice. 
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more tlian liis share, he does so frequently iiot &x>m 
any one of these vices, ^^ill less fiim all of them^ 
but still from some vice (for we blame him) ; 
namely from injustice. Th^re is, idierefore, some 2. 
other kind of injustice, which is as Iei part to a^tdiffen 
whole, and some "unjust," which is related to that ^**om uni- 
" unjust" which transgresses the law, as a part to a p--* r* ^ 
whole. Again, if one man commits adultery for a whole! 
the sake of gain, and receives something for it in 
addition, and another, does so at some co^ for the 
gratification of his lusts, the latter would seem: to 
be intemperate rather than taking more than- his 
share; and the former unjust, but not intemperate: 
it is- clear, at any rate, that he committed the criine 
for the sake of gain. Again, in all other acts of 3. i 

injustice it is possible always to refer the action to 
some specific vice : for instance, if a person has 
committed adultery, you may refer it to intempe- 
rance ; if he has deserted his comrade's side in the 
i^anks, to cowardice ; if he has committed an as^uh, 
to anger ; but if he has gained anything by the 
act,. you can refer it to nO' vice but injustice. So 4. 
that it is evident that there is another kind of in- 
justice besides universal injustice, which is a patt of 
it, and is called by the same name, because the 
generic definition €^ both is. the same; for the whole 
force of both consists in relation ; but one is convci*- Particulai 
sant with honour, money, sdfety, or with whatever* justice- 
common term would comprehend all these; and its 
motive is the pleasure arising from gain ; whilst tlie Universal 
other is conversant with all things with which -a justice.' 
good man is concerned. It is clear, therefore, tiiiit 
there are more kinds of justice than one, and that 
there is another kind besides that which is imiversiil 
"virtue : but we must ascertain its generic and spe- 
cific character. 

Now, the " unjust" has been divided into theiin- 5. 
lawful and the imequal ; and "the just" into the 
lawful and the equal. Now, the injustice before 
mentioned is according to the unlawful. But since 
the unequal and the more are not the same, bui 
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different, that is, that one Leai*s to the other the 
relation of a part to a whole,s for e^eiything whicli is 
raore is unequal, but it is not true that everytliin^ 
which is unequal is more ; and in the same way tlie 
' unjust and injustice are not the same, but different 

in the two cases; in the one case being as pai ts,in tlio 
other as wholes ; for this injustice of which we arc; 
now treating is a part of universal injustice ; and 
in like manner particular justice is a part of uni- 
versal justice ; so that we must speak of*i;he parti- 
cular justice and the particular injustice ; and in 
like manner of the particular just, and the pai-ti- 

6. cular unjust. Let us, then, dismiss that justice and 
Universal injustice which is conversant with universal virtue, 
justice dis- the one being the exercise of universal virtue with 
missed. relation to another, and the other of universal vice ; 

and it is clear that we must dismiss also the just and 
imjust which are involved in these ; for one may 
almost say that the greater part of things lawful 
are those the doing of which arises from universal 
virtue ; for the law enjoins that we live according 
to each particular virtue, and forbids our living ac- 
cording to each particular vice ; and all those law- 
ful things which are enjoined by law in the matter 
of social education are the causes which produce 

7. universal virtue. But as to private education, ac- 
. / * cording to which a man is good absolutely, we must 

hereafter determine whether it belongs to the poli- 
tical or any other science ; for it is not perhaps en- 

8. tirely the same thing in every case to be a good 
Particular man and a good citizen. But of the particular jus- 
^^^T' ^^' *^^' *^^ ^^ *^® particular just which is according 
Dis^tribu^° to it, one species is that which is concerned in the 

f The generic word ** unequal ** comprehends under it the 
specific ones ** more ** and '* less/' and therefore is to them 
as a whole to its parts. Hence it is to be observed that the 
words "whole" and "part" are used in their logical rela- 
tion : for, logically, the genus contains the species ; whereas, 
metaphysically, the species contains the genus : e, g, we divide 
logically the genus " man" into "European, Asiatic," &r., 
but each of the species, European, &c., contains the idea ui 
min, together with the diaracteristic difference. 
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distributions of honour, or of wealth, or of any of 
those other things which can possibly be distributed 
among the members of a political community ; for 
in these cases it is possible that one person, as com- 
pared with another, should have an imequal or an 9. 
equal share ; the other is that which is corrective Correc tive. 
in transactions^^ between man and man. And of 
this there are two divisions ; for some transactions 
are voluntary, and others involimtary : the vo- Transac- 
luntary ard such as follow ; selling, buying, lending, J*°"* f!j^ 
pledgingtransactions, borrowing,^ depositing of trusts. Voluntary, 
liiring ; and they are so called because the origin of Involun- * 
such transactions is volimtary. Of involuntary trans- tar>. 
actions, some are secret, as theft, adultery, poison- 
ing, pandering, enticing away of slaves, assassination, 
false witness ; others accompanied with violence, as 
assault, imprisonment, death, robbery, mutilation, 
evil-speaking, contumelious laiiguage. 



CHAP. ni. 

Of Distributive Justice* 



But since the unjust man is unequal, and the anjast ^' 
is unequal, it is clear that there is some mean of the j^ a mean^in 
unequal ; and this is the equal ; for in every action two things, 
in which there is the more and the less, there and with 
is the equal also. If, therefore, the unjust be nn- reference 



equal, the just is equal ; but this, without argument, *^ *J^_ 

^ The word (rvvdWdyfiara, here rendered '^transactioiis/' 
must not be understood aa being limited to cases of obligations 
voluntarily incurred, but as comprehending all cases of obli- 
gation which exist in the dealings between man and man, 
whether moral, social, or political. A cvvaWayfia Uovciov 
maj be either verbal or written ; if written, it may be 
(1.) avvOriKfj, which term is generally used of political agree- 
ments or conventions; (2.) cvyypdfrj^ a le^ bond; (3.) 
(TVfitoXatovt an instrument in the case of a pecuniary loan. 
See Rhet. I. xv. 

^ XP^^^C is that contract which the Roman jurists term 
" commodatum.'' — MickeleL 



\ 
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must hi clear 'to everybody. •■ But smce the- equal is 
& rneaa, the just mnst also be a .kind of meaa.- But 
tbe equal implies two terms at least ;;tlie juBt^thex^^ 
fore, must be both, a -means and equals it must relate 
to some things and some persons* > In that it is a 
mean, it must relate to two things,. a^d these arc 
the* more and the less ; in that it is equal, to two 
things, and in that it is just to oertain persons. 

2. It follows, therefore, that the just must imply four 
l^fre will terms at least ; for the persons to. whom the just 
terms « relates are two, and the things that are the subjects 
two per- of the actions are two. . And there wiU be the 
Bor J and same equality between the persons and between the 
two things, things; for aa the things are to one another so 

are the persons, for if the persons are uneq«»l^ they 
will not have equal things. ' 

3. But hence aanse ill disputes axkd quarr^s^ ^hen 
equal persons have .uiiequal'Cthing8)«or wiequal per- 
sons have and have assigned to them equal things. 
Again, this is clear from the-^expression " according 
to worth ;*' for, in distributions, all agree that justice 
ought to be according to some standard of worth, yet 
all do not make that standard the same ; for those 
who are inclined to demoeracy consider liberty as 
the standard ; those who are inclined to oligarchy, 

• wealth ; others, nobility of birth ; and those whaare 

4. inclined to aristocracy, virtue.^ Justioej- therefore, is 
something proportionate j for proportion's the pro- 
perty not cf arithmetical numbers only, but (tf num- 
ber universally ; for proportion is an equality of ratio, 
and implies four terms at least. Now it is clear, 
that disjunctive proportion implies four terms ; but 
continuous proportion is in four terms also ; for it 
will use one term in place of two, and mention it 
twice ; for instance, as A to B, so is B to C ; B has 
therefore been mentioned twice. So that if B be 
put down twice, the terms of the proportion are four. 

*• Moreover, the just also implies four terms at least, 
and the ratio is the same, for the- persons and the 
thill 21 are similarly divided. Therefore, as the term 

^ Compare Arist. Rhet. Book I. c. ^iu 
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A to the term By so will be the term C to the terpiD; - : 
and therefore, alternately^ as A to C so B to D. So 
that the whole also bears the same prcpcrtion to the 
whole which the distribution puts together in pairs; 
and if : it puts them together in this way, it puts 
them together justly.^ .The conjunction, therefore, 
of A and C and of B and D is the just in the dis- 
tribution ; and this just is a mean, that is, a mean 
between those things which are contrary to propor- 
tion ; for the proportionate is a mean, and the just 
is proportionate. But mathematicians call this kind 6. 
of proportion geometrical, for in geometrical propor- 
tion it comes to pass that the whole has the same ratio 
to the whole which each of the parts has to the other ; 
but this proportion is not continuous, for the person The pro 
and the thing are not one term nimierically. But the portiom 
unjust is that which is contrary to proportion ; there ^°* ^^' 
is one kind, therefore, on the side of excess, and one 
on the side of defect ; and this is the case in acts, 
for he who acts unjustly has too mu?h, and the man 
who is treated imjustly too li<;tle good. But in the 7. 
case of evil, the same thing happens inversely, for 
the less evil compared with the greater becomes a 
good; for the less e^dl is more eligible than the 
greater, and the eligible is good, and the more 
eligible a greater good. This, therefore, is one 
species of the just. 



CHAP. IV. 

0/ Justice in Transacfioru between Man and Man. 

But the other one is the corrective, and its prcvince i. 
is all transactions, as well voluntary as involuntary. In conrcc' 
But this just has a different form from the preced- *f^® J**?" 
ing ; for that which is distiibutive of common pro- j^f^ 

» A : B : : C : D. 
Alteroando, A : C : : B : D. 
Componendo, A + C : B + D :: A : B. 
Altcrnando, A + C : A :* Bi-D ; E. 
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proper- perty is always according to the propoi-tion before 
tion is ob- mentioned. For if the distribution be of common 
"*u8c it property, it will be made according to the propor- 
regards the *io^ wMch the original contributions bear to each 
acts, and other ; and the unjust which is opposed to this just is 
not the contraiy to the proportionate. But the just which 

P®"^"*' exists in transactions is somethinir equal and the 

except so 

far as re- unjust something unequal, but not according to 

gards geometrical but arithmetical proportion ; for it mat* 

trifUa, ters not whether a good man has robbed a bad man, 

2. or a bad man a good man^ nor whether a good or a 
bad man has committed adultery ; the law looks to 
the difference of the hurt alone, and treats the per- 
sons, if one commits and the other suffers injury, as 
equal, and also if one has done and the other suf- 

3. fered hurt. So that the judge endeavours to make 
this unjust, which is unequal, equal ; for when one 
man is struck and the other stnkes, or even when 
one kills and the other dies, the suffeiing and the 
doing are divided into unequal -paxia ; but then he 
endeavours by means of punishment to equalize 
them, by taking somewhat away from the gain. For 
the term " gain " is used (to speak once for all) in 
such cases, although in some it may not be the exact 
word, as in the case of the man who strikes a blow, 
and the term " loss " in the case of the man who 
suffers it ; but when the suffering is measured, the 
expressions gain and loss are used. 

4. So that the equal is the mean between the more 
and the less. But gain and loss are one more, and 
the other less, in contrary ways ; that is, the more 
of good and the less of evil is a gain, and the 

Correc- contrary is a loss. Between which the mean is 
tiYC justice the equal, which we call the just. So that the 
a mean just which is corrective must be the mean be- 
between tween loss and gain. Hence it is that when men 
gj^i^ have a quarrel they go to the judge ; but going to 

5. the judge is going to the just ; for the meaning 
of the word judge is a living personification of the 
just ; and they seek a judge as a mean ; some call 
Ihem mediators, under the idea that if they hit 
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the mean, they will hit th3 just ; the just, therefore, 
is a kind of mean, because the judge is. 

But the judge equalizes, and, just as if a line C. 
had been cut into two imequal parts, he takes 1**^^ ^)^ 
away from the greater part that quantity by which Ie!^:,J!j 
it exceeds the real half, and adds it to the lesser 
part ; but when the whole is divided into two 
equal parts, then they say that the parties have 
their own when they have got an equal share. 
But the equal is the mean between greater and 7. 
less, according to arithmetical proportion. For 
this reason also it is called ^Uaiov, because it is 
clxa (in two parts), just as if a person should ca!l Etymology 
it ^ixcitov (divided in two), and the ^ii:a(m)g is sc o{6iKaio%, 
called, being as it were ^ixaarhg (a di^dder). For 
when two things are equal, and from the one 
something is taken away and added to the other, 
this other exceeds by twice this quantity ; for if it 
had been taken away from the one, and not added 
to the other, it would have exceeded by once this 
quantity only ; it would therefore have exceeded the 
mean by once this quantity, and the mean would 
have exceeded that part from which it was ta!ken 
by once this quantity. By this means, therefore, g. 
we shall know both what it is right to take away 
from him who has too much, and what to add 
to him who has too little. For the quantity by 
which the mean exceeds the loss must be added to 
him who has the loss, and the quantity by which 
the mean is exceeded by the greater must be taken 
away from the greatest. 

For instance, the lines A A, BB, CO, are equal to 9. 
each other ; from the line A A, let AE be taken, 
or its equal CD, and added to line CO ; so that the 
whole DCC exceeds AE by CD and CZ ; it there- 
fore exceeds BB by CD.™ But these terms, loss and Origin of 

» The following figure wiU explain Aristotle's meaning :— J^Tf J^ 

A 1 A 

B B 

Z 
C i C ^D 
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gain, take theii* use from Yoluntary barter ; for th^ 
having more than a man's own is called gainiDg, 
and to bave less than he originallj had, to suffer 
loss ; as in selling and buying, and all other trans- 
\0, actions in which the law affords protection. But 
when the result is neither more nor less, but the 
condition of parties is the same as before, they say 
that men have theb: own, and are neither losers nor 
gainers. So that the just is a mean between gain 
and loss in involuntary transactions, that is the 
having the same both before and after. 



CHAP. V. 

Of Retaliation.' 



y. ,^' Some people think that retaliation is absolutely 
S^""' J"^. «« the Pythagoreans said ; for they simply 
called defined justice as retaliation to another. But reta- 

Justice liation does not fit in either with the idea of disti i- 
retaliation, butive or corrective justice j and yet they would 
bec»iuT ^^^^ *^^* this is the meaning of the E-hadamanthian 
they called ^^^ " K a man suffers what he has done, straight- 
it io simply, forward justice would take place:*' for in many 
and not points it is at variance ; as for example, if a man 
KCLT ava- ^ authority has struck another, it is not right that 
• '^ '''''' he should be stnick in return ; and if a man has 
struck a person in authority, it is right that he 
should not only be struck, but punished besides. 

■ The law of retaliation, ** lex talionis,'' or commutative 
justice, differs in the following respect from distributive and 
corrective justice. As we have seen, distributive justice pro- 
ceeds on the principle of geometrical proportion, -^-corrective 
justice on that of arithmetical ; commutative justice, on both. 
For instance, we first compare the commodities and the per- 
63ns geometrically ; as the builder is to the shoemaker, so is 
the number of shoes to the house. Next we give the shoe- 
maker a house, which renders the parties unequal. We then 
restore the equality arithmetically, by taking away from thff 
shoemaker the equivalent to the house reckone I ia shoef , and 
restoring it to the builder. 
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Again^ the voluntarmess and involuntariness of an 
action make a great difference. But in the inter- 
course of exchajQge, such a notion of justice as reta- 
liation, if it be according to proportion and not 
according to equality, holds men together. For by- 
proportionate retaliation civil society is held toge- 
ther ; for men either seek to retaliate evil (for other- 
wise, if a man must not retaliate, his condition 
appears to be as bad as slavery) or to retaliate good 
(for otherwise there is no interchange of good offices, 
and by these society is held together) ; and for this 
reason they build the temple of the Graces in the 
public way,® to teach that kindness ought to be re- 
turned, for this is peculiar to gratitude ; for it is right 
to return a service to the person who has done a 
favour, and then to be one's self the first to confer the 
next. But diametrical conjunction causes propor- 
tionate return ;P for example, let the builder be A, 
the shoemaker B, a house C, and a shoe D j the builder 

*» The temples of the Graces were usually built in the 
dyopai. This was the case at Sparta ; and Pausamas informs 
us that it was also the case at Orchomenae and Olympia. The 
Graces, therefore, must be reckoned amongst the Qeoi dyo- 
paiot. Cicero says, — ** Oportet quoque in dvitate bene insti- 
tuta templum esse Gratiarum, ut meminerint homines gratias 
esse referendas.'^ 

p The following figure will explain what is meant by diame- 
trical conjunction : — 

Av .B 



2. 

By dvTim* 

Kar* ivar^ 
Xoylav, 
the cases 
are brought 
to a certain 
equality. 



3. 

The rule of 
diametrical 
conjunc- 
tion. 




In commercial intercourse, A takes so many D's as are equal 
to C, and B takes in exchange C* and this equalization ii 
effected either by direct barter, or by means of the common 
measure, money. Respecting ** value,'* and the subjects con- 
nected with it, the student b referred to any treatises on poli« 
tical economy. Aristotle treats of the relation which subsists 
between demand ^XP^^^) '^^ value in the Politios, I. iii« 
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' . tlierefore ought to receive from the shoemaker some 
' ,. of his work, und to give him some of his own in re- 
■/ turn; If, therefore, there be proportionate equa- 
lity in the first instance, and then retaliation take 
place; there will be the state of things which we 
described ; . if not, there is no equality, nor any 
EqiuU^ bond to hold commercial dealings together : for 
^ be there is no reason why the work of one should not 
SvobMrv- ^® better than the work of the other ; these things, 
log the re- therefore, must be equalized ; and this is true in 
lative pro- the case of the other arts also ; for they would be 
portion of p^t an end to, imless equality were observed be- 
^^8 and t^ggn jTj^Q dealer and the person dealt with, both 
4^ as regards quantity and quality. For commercial 
intercourse does not take place between two physi- 
cians, but between a physid^ and an agriculturist, 
and generally between persons who are different, 
and unequal ; but it is necessary .that these be made 
. equal. Therefore it is necessary that all things, of 
which there is interchange> should be in some 

5. manner commensurable. And for this purpose 
money came. into use; and it is in some sense a 
mediimi, for it measures everything; so that it 
measures excess and defect ; for example, it measures 
how many shoes are equal to a house or to a certain 

6. quantity of food. As therefore the builder to the 

Ihe neces- shoemaker, so must be the number of shoes to the 

Bity of a house or the food ; for if this be not the case, there 

oDmm^ will be no interchanffe, nor commerce. But this 
ineasure. , i -i i • 

proportion cannot exist, unless the things are in 

some maimer equal. It is therefore neoessary tbat 

all things should be measured, as was before said, 

by some one thing. 

7. Now, demand is in reality the bond which keeps 
The com- all commercial dealings together. For if men 
Mion mea- -panted nothing, or not so much, there would not 
*d'^ "ndr" ^® ^^y^ ^^ ^^* ^ much commerce. But money is 
or its sub- as it were the substitute for demand j and henco 
liitute, it has the name vo^utayua, because it is not so by 
money. nature, but by law (loyuw), and because it is in oar 

J^^ own power to change it, and render it useless. 
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There will, tlierefore, be retaliation, when eqoalizar 8. 
tion has taken place. As, therefore, the agriciiltxinst f^'^stra* 
to the shoemaker, so is the work of the shoemaker ^^^ 
to that of the agriculturist. But when they make 
an exchange, it is necessary to bring them to the 
form of a proportion, for otherwise one extreme will 
have both excesses of the mean. But when they 
have their own rights they are equal, and able to deal 
with one another, because this equality is able to 
take place between them. Let the agriculturist be A, 9. 
the food C, the shoemaker B, and his work made 
equal to the agriculturist's work D. But if it had 
been impassible for them to have made this mutual 
return, there would have been no commercial in- 
tercourse between them. Now that demand, being 
as it were one thing, is the bond which, in 
such circimistances, holds men together, is proved 
by the hct that when two men have no need of one 
another (nor one has need of the other) they do not 
have commercial dealings together : as they do when 
one is in need of what another has (wine, for in- 
stance), giving in return com for exportation. They 
must, therefore, be made equal! 

But with a view to future exchange, if we have jq 
at present no need of it, money is, as it were, our Money a 
surety, that when we are in need we shall be able pledge that 
to make it ; for it is necessary that a man who '^^ J"**^ 
brings money should be able to get what he requires. ^JJchanKc 
But even money is liable to th« same objection as ^)ien we 
other commodities, for it is not always of equal want ;t. 
value ; but, nevertheless, it is more likely to re- 
main firm. Therefore all things ought to have a 
measure of value; for thus there will always be 
exchange, and if there is this, there will be com- 
merce. Money, therefore, as a measure, by making 
things commensurable, equalizes them; for there 
could be no commerce without exchange^ no ex- 
cliange without equality, and no* equality without 
the possibility of being commensurate. Now, in ^^ 
reality, it is impossible that things so widely dif- 
ferent should become commensurable, bvx^\^\&^Q&- 
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dently possible as fear as demand requires. It is 
necessary, therefore, that there be some one thing ; 
and this must be decided bj agreement. Where- 
fore it is called money (vo/ictr/ia) j for this makes 
all things commensurable, for all things are mea- 

12. sured by money. Let a house be A, ten minse B,<i 
lUnstn- a bed C. Now, A is half B (supposing a house 
^^^' to be worth or equal to five minse), and the bed 

a tenth part of B, it is clear, therefore, how 
many beds are equal to a house, namely, five. But 
it is dear that this was the method of exchange 
before the introduction of money ; for it makes no 
difference whether five beds, or the price of five 

13. beds, be given for a house. Now we have said 
what the just and what the unjust are. But this 
being decided, it is clear that just acting is a mean 
between acting and suflfering injustice ; for one is 

Justice and having too much, and the other too little. But 
* ^rti**^*"^ justice is a mean state, but not in the same manner 
differ in ^^ *^® before-mentioned virtues, but because it is of 
that iuatov ^ nieau, and injustice of the extremes.' And jus- 
is itself a tice is that habit, according to which the just man 
mean. jg gg^^j ^^ y^Q disposed to practise the just in accord- 

ance with deliberate preference, and to distribute 
justly, between himself and another, and between 
two other persons ; not so as to take more of the 
good himself, and give less of it to the other, and 
inversely in the case of evil ; but to take an equal 
share according to proportion ; and in like manner 

14. between two other persons. But injustice, on the 
Injustice contrary, is all this with respect to the imjust ; and 
defined, ^^ns is the excess and defect of what is useful and 

hurtful, contrary to the proportionate. Wherefore 
injustice is both excess and defect, because it is pro- 
ductive of excess and defect ; that is, in a man's 

1 On the subject of Greek money, see the articles and 

tables in Smith s Dictionary of Antiquities. 

/ ' The other virtues are mean habits between two extremes ; 

/ e. g.y courage' is a mean between rashness and cowardice ; 

' justicCi on Uie other hand, is not in the mean between two 

extremes, but its subject-matter (jb diKawy) ii a mean be* 

iwoea too much and too little. 
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own case excess of what is absolutely good, and de- 
fect of what is hurtful ; but in the case of others, 
his conduct generally is the same : but the violation 
of proportion is on either side as it may happen. 
But in the case of an imjust act, the defect is the 1& 
being injured, and the excess to injure. Now, re- 
specting justice and injustice, and the nature of 
each, as also respecting the just and the unj:ist, let 
the manner in which we have treated the subject be 
deemed sufficient. 



CHAP. YI. 

Of Political and Economical Justice.* 

But since it is possible for him who does unjust i. 
acts to be not yet unjust, by the commisdon of An unjust 
what sort of uniust acts does a man become at once jc*necdu'j| 
unjust in each particular kind of injustice 1 as, for of miustiae, 
example, a thief, an adulterer, or a robber? or is this 
question of no consequence 1 for a man might have 
connection with a woman, knowing perfectly who 
she Ls, and yet not at all from deliberate preference, 
but from passion. He therefore commits an unjust ^• 
act, but is not unjust ; just as he is not a thief, but 
he has committed theft ; nor an adulterer, but he 
has committed adultery ; and in like manner in all 
other cases. Now, the relation which retaliation s, 
bears to justice has been already stated. But it 
ought not to escape our notice, that the abstract 
and political just is the just of which we are in 
search ; but this takes place in the case of those Political 
who live as members of society, with a view to self- jutticu. 

* From the discussion of the subject of moral justice, Aris- 
totle proceeds to that of political, and states that, according to 
its principles, he who commits an unjust action is not neces- 
sarily a morally unjust man : as he might have acted not of 
deliberate purpose (which is essential to a moral act), but 
from impulse or passion. In morals, regard is paid to Ihe 
intention, in civil wrongs we only look to the action done, and 
the damage or wrong inflicted. — See Michelet's Qora. p. 177. 
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safiicieiic7, and who are free and equal either pro- 
4. portionately or numericallj. So that all those 
who are not in this condition have not the political 
jiist in relation, to one another, but only a kind pf 
just, so called from its resemblance. For the term 
just implies the case of those who have laws to 
which they are subject : and law implies cases of 
injustice ; for the administration of law is the de- 
cision of the just and the imjust. Now, injustice 
always implies an unjiiSt act, but an unjust' act does 
not always imply injustice. Now, to act unjustly 
means to givetirone's self too great a share of abso- 
lute goods, and too small a share of absolute evils. 
6. This is the reason why we do not suffer a man 
We do not to rule, but reason ; because a man rules for him- 
"* b t ^^' ^^^ becomes a tyrant. But a ruler is the 
reason to guardian of the just ;■* and if of the just, of equality 
govern us. also. But since a man seems to get no advantage 
himself if he is just (for he does not award too 
much absolute good to himself, except it be propor- 
tionately his due), for this reason he acts for others ; 
and hence they say, as was before also observed, 
6. that justice is another man's good. Some compen- 
sation must therefore be given ; and this is honour 
AecTTou- and prerogative : but all those who are not content 
€bv ducat' with theirs become tyrants. But the just in the 
ev, irarpi' ^^^^ ^^ j^aster and slave, and father and child, is not 
7^ the same as these, but similar to them ; for there is 
not injustice, abstractedly, towards one's own; a 
possession and a child, as long as he be of a certain 
age, and be not separated from his father, being as 
it were a part of him ; and no man deliberately 
chooses to hurt himself ; and therefore there is no 
injustice towards one's self; therefore there is 
neither the political just nor imjust ; for political 
justice was stated to be according to law, and in the 
case of those between whom laws naturally exist ; 
and these were said to be persons to whom there 
belongs equaUty of governing and being governed. 

** For rulers are not a terror to good works, but U* iha 
•Til.— Rom. xiii. 3 ; see also 1 Pet. ii. 14. 
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Hence, the just exists more between a husbands, 
and wife than between fe.ther and child, or master 
and slave ; for this is economic justice ; but this, oUovon^ 
too, differs from political justice.* k^« 



CHAP. YII. 

Of Natural and Legal Justice, 

Of the political just, one part is natural,^ and 1. 
the other legal. The natural is xhat which every- Politicd 
where is equally valid, and depends not upon being ^^^ ** 
or not being received. But the legal is that which kindg . 
originally was a matter of indifference, but which, NatiinL 
when enacted, is so no longer ; as the price of Legal. 
ransom ^ being fixed at a mina, or the sacrificing a 
goat, and not two sheep ;^ and further, all parti- 
cular acts of legislation ; as the sacrificing to Bra- 
sidas,^ and all those matters which are the subjects 
of decreesJ But to some persons all just things 2» 

* It is frequently Aristotle's practice to examine different 
existing theories, and to show how far his own coincides with 
them. Hence, as justice was divided into political and econo- 
mic, his object is to show that the justice which he has 
treated of comes under the division of political justice. It 
cannot belong to the economic, as it assumes the existence of 
two persons ; whereas a man's wife or children, or servants^ 
are considered as parts of himself. 

° See the Rhetoric, Book I. xiii., in which he quotes Anti- 
gone's defence of her determination to bury Polynices, as an 
example of natural justice. Legal justice is that which is 
established by the law of the land, or arbitrarily and. conven- 
tionally ; e, g. killing a man is naturally unjust, — ^killing a 
hare, conventionally or legally. 

^ The price of redemption was different at different periods. 
Acciajoli says, that in the Peloponnesian war it was fixed at one 
mina; Herodotus (Book VI. Ixxix.) states, that the Pelo- 
ponnesians fixed two minse as the ransom of a prisoner of war« 

^ Herodotus (II. xlii.). All who sacrifice to the.Theban 
Zeus, or who belong to the province of Thebes, abstain from 
offering sheep, and sacrifice goats ; it is probable that Aristotle 
is alluding to this Egyptian custom. 

' See Thucydides, Book V. xi., where the historian speaks 
cf tne hero-worship offered to Brasidas by the AmphipolitaDS. 

' The decree (^/q^KTfia) was an act of the legislature passei 
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appear to be matters of law, because that which in 
natural is unchangeable, and has the same power 
everywhere, just as fire bums both here and in 
Persia ;' but they see that just things are subject to 
change. This is not really the case, but only in some 
sense ; and yet with the gods perhaps it is by no 
means so ; but with us there is something which ex- 
ists by nature ; still it may be argued, everything 
3. with us is subject to change, yet nevertheless there 
That na- is that which is by nature and that which is not.** 
fa^l/^rt to ^*^"^ contingent, what is natural, and what is 
fj^ig^gp not natural, but legal, and settled by agreement 
does not (even granthig that both are alike subject to change ), 
prov«that^ is evident ; and the same distinction will apply to 
all other cases; for, naturally, the right hand 1% 
stronger than the left ; and yet it is possible for 
some people to use both equally. But that justice 
which depends upon agreement and expediency, 
resembles the case of measures; for measures of 
wine and com are not everywhere equal ; but where 
men buy they are larger, and where they sell again 
smaller.^^ And in like manner, that justice which 

for a temporary purpose, whereas a law (vofioc) is perpetual. — 
See also c. x., and Polit. IV. iv. 

* This Greek proverb is said to haye originated from the 
circumstance, that the Greeks came in contact with Persia 
almost exclusively among foreign nations. Compare Cic. de 
Repub. iii. : *' Jus enim de quo queerimus, civile est, aliquod 
naturale nullum ; nam si esset, ut calida et frigida et amara 
et dulcia, sic essent justa et injusta eadem omnibus.'' This 
was the opinion of the Pyrrhonists, and was afterwards sup- 
ported by Cameades, the founder of the new academy. On the 
opinions of the Sophists on this subject, see Plato de Leg. 
p. 889 ; Gorgias, p. 482 ; Repub. p. 338 ; Protag. p. 337 ; 
Theeet. p. 172. — Brewer^ p. 195. 

•■ The text here followed is that of Bekker : that of Cardwell 
is somewhat different ; but, nevertheless, whichever reading is 
adopted, the meaning of the passage will still be the same. 
Michelet gives the following Latin paraphrase : ** Jus apud 
Deos est immutabile, jus apud homines rautabile omne ; sunt 
tamen nihilominus hominum jura qusedam naturalia, qusedam 
non.'' He adds, that he considers Bekker's reading the true 
one : for further discussion of this passage the reader is re- 
ferred to his Commentary, p. 182. 

^Itis difficult to say whether Aristotle here alludes to a 
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is not natural, but of man's inventior., is not every- 
where the same ; since neither are all political con- 
stitutions, although there is one which would be by 
nature the best everywhere ; but there can be but 
one by nature best everywhere. 

Every principle of justice and of law has the S. 
relation of a imiversal to a particular ; for the 
things done are many; but each principle is sin- 
gular ; for it is universal. There is a difference 7! *, 
between an unjust act and the abstract injust, and and*dXcc> 
between a just act and the abstract just ; for a differ : so 
thing is unjust partly by nature, or by ordinance, also do ^t- 
But the same thing, as soon as it is done, becomes '^^^^ 
an unjust act; but before it was done it was not yet ^^ j^^ ^[l 
an unjust act, but unjust ; and the same may be cocoirpd- 
said of a just act. The common term for a just yvf^a. 
act is more correctly diKaLOTrpdyrjfia, and diKaitofia is 
the correction of an imjust act. But of each of 
these, what and how many species there are, and 
with what subjects they are conversant, must be 
ascertained afterwards. 



CHAP. VIII. 

Of the Three Kinds of Qfencea. 

Now, since the abstract just and unjust are what 
they have been stated to be, a man acts unjustly 
and justly whenever he does these things volun- 
tarily ; but when he does them involimtarily, he 
neither acts imjustly nor justly, except accidentally; 
for he does acts which accidentaUy happen to be 
just or imjust. But an unjust act and a just act jj, 
are decided by the voluntariness and involuntari- 

local custom or to one acted upon generally between exporting 
and importing nations. He may possibly be referring to one 
similar to that which exists in the London milk-trade, in 
which the barn gallon, as it is called, of the wholesale dealer, 
U larger than the imperial gallon, by which milk is retailed. 
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An action ness of them ; for whenever an suet is voluntary it 
"•^^'h ^ blamed ; and at the same time it becomes an im- 
ite bein/ J^^* ^^ ' ^ *^* there wiU be something unjust 
done vo- which is not yet an tmjust act, except the condi- 
lontarily tion of voluntariness be added to it. I call that 
or mvo- voluntary, as also has been said before, which (being 
"" ^' 3. 1^ bis own power), a man does knowingly, and 
not from ignorance of the person, the instrument, 
or the motive ; as of the person he strikes, the 
instrument, and the motive of striking, and each 
of those particulars, not accidentally, nor by com- 
pulsion ; as if another man were to take hold of his 
hand, and strike a third person ; in this case he did 
it not voluntarily, for the act was not in his own 
4. power. Again, it is possible that the person struck 
Also bythe should be the father of the striker, and that the 
knf "^^edee ^*^®^ should know him to be a man, or be one of 
and by ' the company, and yet not know him to be his own 
the motive, father. Let the same distinction be applied in the 
case of the motive, and all the other particulars 
^' attending the whole act. Consequently, that which 
is done through ignorance, or if not done through 
ignorance, is not in a man's own power, or is done 
through compulsion, is involuntary. For we both 
do and suffer many tilings which naturally befall 
us, not one of which is either voluntary or invo- 
luntary; as, for example, growing old, and dying. 

6. But the being done accidentally may occur in the 
Accident, ^j^gg Qf ^j^g unjust as well as of the just ; for a man 

might return a deposit involuntarily, and through 
fear, and yet we must not say that he does a just 
act, or acts justly, except accidentally. And in 
like manner we must say that that man accidentally 
does an unjust act, and acts unjustly, who upon com- 
pulsiouj and against his own will, refuses to return a 

7. deposit. But of voluntary Acts, some we do jfrom 
deliberate preference, and others not. "We do those 
irom deliberate preference which we do after pre- 
vious deliberation ; and we do those not from deli- 
berate preference which we do without previous 

8. deliberation. Now, sinco there are three kinds of 
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hurts <^° in the intercourse of society, those "which are BXa^at. 
done in ignorance are mistakes, i. e. wheneyer a 
man does the mischief to a different person, in a 
different manner, with a different instrument, or 
from a different motive from what he intended 3 for 
perhaps he did not intend to strike, or not with 
this instrument, or not this person, or not for this 
purpose, but something different to his purpose 
happened ; bs, for example, he did not intend to 
wound, but merely to prick ; or he did not mean 
to wound this person, or not in this manner. 

When, therefore, the hurt takes place contrary 9. 
to expectation, it is an accident ; when not contrary 'Atvxw^ 
to expectation, but without wicked intent, it is a *A.fidpTti' 
mistake ; for a man makes a mistake when the '*"* 
principle of causation is in himself ; but when it is 
external, he is unfortunate. But when he does it 10. 
knowingly, but without previous deliberation, it is 'A^»cij/ia. 
an unjust act, as all those things which are done 
through anger, and the other passions, which are 
necessary or natural ; for by such hurts and such 
mistakes they act imjustly, and the actions are un- 
just ; still the doers are not yet on this accoimt 
unjust or wicked ; for the hurt did not arise from 
depravity. But when any one acts from deliberate n. 
preference, he is then unjust and wicked. Hence, Upoaipiaii ] Z— 
very properly, acts done through anger are de- constitutes 
cided not to proceed from premeditation : for he *J^J-* 
who a«ts through anger is not the origm^tor, but °^'^'-»-_ 
he who angered him. Again, even the question is 
not one of fact, but of justice ; for anger is felt at 
apparent injustice.^^ For there is no dispute, as in 
the case of contracts, respecting the feet (in which 
case one of the two must be vicious, unless they do 
it from forgetftdness), but, agreeing about the feet, 

" See the Rhetoric, I. xiii. Properly there are four kinds of 
hurts : — 

1 . oTav 'n'apaXoyiOQ 17 jSkdtrj ykvtiTai — Casus. 

2. orav fir^ irapaXdyiOQf dvev dk KaKiaq — Culpa. 

3. orav eid(i)g fikv ail wpotovXevtrag Sk — Dolus vtdtrectU'i 

4. OTav Ik irpoaipEfftwc — Dolus directus. — Miehelet. 

^ See definition of anger in Rhet. Book II. 
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they dispute on which side is the justice of the casa 
But he who plotted against the other is not lgno« 
rant, so that the one thinks himself injured, but 
the other does not think so. If a man has done 
harm from deliberate preference, he acts tmjustly; 
and he who in such acts of injustice acts unjustly is 
forthwith tmjust whenever his acts are contrary to 
the proportionate and the equal act. 
13. In like manner, too, the just man is he who on 
deliberate preference acts justly ; but he acts justly, 
provided he only acts voluntarily. But of involtm- 
tary actions, some are pardonable, and others un- 
pardonable ; for all those acts which are done, not 
only ignorantly, but through ignorance, are par^ 
donable ; but all which are done not through igno- 
rance, but ignorantly, through passion neither 
natunJ nor human,^ are. unpardonable. 



CHAP. IX. 

Of being Injured f and that no one can be injured with his own 

consent, 

1. But it might be questioned whether sufficiently ac- 

Whetl-.er curate distinctions have been made on the subject of 

hi'ore *^*^ receiving and committing injustice. First, whether 

himself. i* he, as Euripides has absurdly said, " He slew my 

mother j the tale is short ; willing he slew her 

willing ; or unwilling he killed her willing." ^^ For 

is it really true, or is it not true, that a person can 

with his own consent be injured ? or is not being 

injured altogether involuntary, just as committing 

** Human passions are Xvttj;, ^6toQy iK^oq, grief, fear, pity ; 
the natural appetites are triiva, dixpOf hunger and thirst. 
We are inclined to pardon him who acts at the instigation of 
these ; e.g. we readily make allowance for a starving man who 
steals a loaf to satisfy the cravings of his hunger. 

^ Micbaelis Ephesius, and a scholiast, quoted by Zell, attri. 
bute these lines to the Bellerophon, but it is much more pr-> 
bable that they are derived from the Alcmena — Lretoer. 
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injury is altogetlier voluntary ? or are all cases thi? 
way or that way, just as committing injury is en- 
tirely voluntary; or are some cases voluntary and 
others involuntary ] 

And the same question arises in the case of being 2. 
justly dealt with ; for all just acting is volimtary, 
&o that it is reasonable to suppose that the receiving 
of unjust or just treatment should be similarly op- 
posed with respect to the question of voluntanness 
or involuntariness. But it would seem absurd, in 
the case of being justly dealt with, that it should 
be altogether voluntary; for some people are justly 
dealt by without their consent.KS The truth is, even 3. 
the foUowing question might be raised, whether he 
who has suffered an injury is necessarily injured, or Whether 
whether the case is not the same in suffering as in a man is 
acting 1 for in both cases it is possible to participate ^^^ ^^' 
in what is just accidentaUy. But it is clear that it ^j^^ ^it^ 
IS the same m unjust actions ; for doing tmjust unjastly. 
actions is not synonymous with being tmjust, and 4. 
suffering unjust actions is therefore not the same 
with being iniured : and in the case of acting lustly 
and beinf j J% d4lt by, the case is sunili, for it 
is impossible to be imjustly dealt by when nobody 
acts unjustly, or to be justly dealt by when nobody 
acts justly. 

But if acting imjustly simply means hurting any 5. 
one voluntarily, and the expression "voluntary" ^^^ 
means knowing the person, the instrument, and iJie ^ injury 
manner, and if the incontinent man hurts himself 
voluntarily, then he would be injured voluntarily, 
and it would be possible for a man to injure him- 
self ; but this likewise is one of the disputed points, 
whether it is possible for a man to injure hiTnself. 
Again, a man might, through incontinence, bee. 
voluntarily hurt by another person acting volun- 
tarily, so that it would be possible for him to be 

ra Acciajoli says, that Aristotle distinguishes eight conditions 
of just and unjust actions ; yiz. injuriam agere, iiguriam pati ; 
jus agere, jus pati; injustom agere, injustum pati} 'ustnm 
agere, jnstnm pati. 
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voltintarily injured. Or is the definition incorrect, 
and must we add to the statement that he who 
hurts must know the person^ the instrument, and 
the manner, the condition that it must be against 

7. the other's will? Then it follows, that a person 
can be voluntarily hurt and suffer acts of injus* 
tice, but that no one can be Toluntarily iniured: 
far no one, not even the incontinent manf ^es t^ 
be injured, but he acts against his wish; for no one 
wills what he does not think good, but the incon- 
tinent man does what he thinks that he ought not 

8. to do. But he who gives away his own property 
Ttecase {^ Homer says that Glaucus gave to Diomede 
ofGlaucus. « gulden arms for brazen, the price of a hundred 

o:ten for the price of nine")^ is not iniured, for the 
act of giving is in his own ^wer ; but bei^ injuml 
is not in a man's own power, but there must be an 
injurer. With respect to being injured, therefore, 
it is plain that it is not voluntary. 

9. Of the questions we proposed, two yet remain to 
Whether be discussed : first, whether he who has awarded 
the giver or the larger share contrary to right valuation, or he 
the receiver ^j^^ j^^^ j^^ commits the injury ; secondly, whe- 
smd whether *^®^ it is possible for a man to injure himself; 
a man by for, if the truth of the first question be possible, 
awarding and it is Uie distributor, and not he who gets 
**^Vi^''^^f *^^ great a share, then, if a man knowingly and 
NurS^^ voluntarily gives to another a greater share than 
himaelf. tp himself, this man injures himself; and moderate 

10. men seem to do this, for the equitable man is apt 
to take too small a share. Or is it that this is 
never absolutely the easel for perhaps he got 
more of some other good, as of reputation, or of 
the abstract honourable. Besides, the difficulty is 
solved by the definition of the term " acting im- 
justly," for he suffers nothmg against his wish ; so 

*k '* For Diomede's brass arms, of mean device, 
For which nine oxen pud (a vulgar price), 
He gave his own, of gold divinely wrought, 
A hundred beeves the shining purchase bought." 

Pope's Horn. H. vi. 292. 
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that for this reason at least he is not injured, but 
if he suffers anything, it is only hurt. 

Moreover, it is clear that the distributor, and not n. 
he who gets too much, acts unjustly ; for he does not The ques* 
act unjustly to whom the abstract unjust, attaches, ^^^^ *?" 
but he to whom attaches the acting voluntarily ; and ®^®' " ' 
the voluntariness attaches to him in whom is the 
origin of the act, which in this case is in the dis- 
tributor, and not in the receiver. Againj since the 12. 
expression " to do a thing" is used in many senses, 
and in one sense inanimate things, and the hand, 
and a slave at his master's bidding, may kill.; the 
doer in these cases does not act imjustly, but' does 
imjust things. Again, if a man decided through 13. 
ignorance, he is not unjust according to the legal 
idea^ nor is his decision \mjust ; but it is in some 
sense unjust, for there is a difference between legal 
and abstract justice. But if he has knowingly made 
an imjust decision, he himself gets some advantage, 
either in the way of favour or of revenge. The case 14. 
is just the same if a man participates in. an >act of 
injustice, and he who from such participation passes 
an unjust judgment is considered to be a gainer ; 
for, even in the other cases, he who adjudged the 
field did not get the field, but money. 

But men suppose, that to act unjustly is ini their 15. Who* 
own power, and for this reason they think that to ther it b« 
act justly is also easy. But this is not the case ; f*^7 *p 
for to have connection with a neighbour's wife, and 
to assault a neighbour, and to give away money with 
one's hand, is easy, and in one's own power ; but to 
do this with a particular disposition is neither easy 
nor in one's own power. In like manner, men think 16. 
that there is no wisdom in knowing things just and 
things unjust, because it is not difficult to. com- 
prehend the cases of which the laws speak;; but 
these are not just acts except accidentaUy — rwhen, 
indeed, they are done in. a certain manner, and 
distributed in a certain manner, they become just. 
But this is a more laborious thing than to ^ow 
what things are wholesome, since even in that 
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M>rt of knowledge it is eoBj to know honey, wine, 
and hellebore, and burning and cutting ; but to know 
how to applj them for the purposes of health, and 
to whom, and at what time, is as difficult as to be 
a physician. 
17. For this very same reason it is supposed that 
Brroneous acting unjustly belongs to the just man as much 
^'*^* as acting justly, because the just man would be 
no less, or rather more able to do each of tiiese 
things j for he might have connection with a woman, 
and commit an assault, and the brave man might 
throw away his shield and turn and run away. 
18* But it is not merely doing these things (except 
accidentally), but doing them with a particular dis- 
position, that constitutes the being a coward or an 
imjust man ; just as it is not performing or not per- 
forming an operation, nor giving or not giving 
medicine, that constitutes medi(»l treatment oi 
healing, but doing it in this particular way. But 
just acts are conversant with the case of those who 
participate in things absolutely gpod,- and who can 
have of these too much or too little; for some 
beings perhaps cannot possibly have too much, as, 
for example, the gods perhaps; to others, again, no 
part of them is useful, but all injurious, as to those 
who are incurably wicked; others, again, are bene- 
fited to a certain extent ; for which reason justice it: 
conversant with man. 



CHAP. X. 

Qf Equity, and the Equitable Man,^ 

1. The next thing to speak of is the subject of ^^ the 
Equity equitable " and equity, and the relation that the 

differ. " 'ATrXoif &yaBa^ are not only mental goods, but also riches, 

honours, and all things instrumental to virtue, which are in 
themselves absolutely good, but become evil by the abuse of 
them. — Michelet, 
'^ On the subject of equity see also Rhet. I. xiii. 
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equitable bears to the just, and equity to justice; 
for when we examine the subject, they do not seem 
to be absolutely the same, nor yet generally diflferent. 
And we sometimes praise " the equitable,** and tho 
man of that character ; so that we even transfer the 
expression, for the purpose of praise, to other cases, 
showing by the use of the term " equitable" instead 
of " good," that equity is better. Sometimes, again, if 2. 
we attend to the definition, it appears absurd that 
equity should be praiseworthy, when it is something 
different from justice , for either justice mnrt be not 
good, or equity must be not just, that L«t, if it is 
different from justice ; or, if they are both good, 
they must be both the same. 

From these considerations, then, almost entirely 3. 
arises the difficulty on the subject of the eJciuitable. They are not 
But all of them are in one sense true and not incon- opposed, 
sistent with each other ; for " the equitable " is just, they^^er. 
being better than a certain kind of "just ;" and it is 
not better than " the just," as though it were of a 
different genus. Just and equitable, therefore, are i, 
identical ; and both being good, " the equitable " is 
the better. The cause of the ambiguity is this, that 
" the equitable " is just, but not that justice which is 
according to law, but the correction of the legally 
just. And the reason of this is, that law is in all 
cases imiversal, and on some subjects it is not pos- 
sible to speak imiversally with correctness. In those 5. 
cases where it is necessary to speak imiversally, but 
impossible to do so correctly, the law takes the most 
general case, though it is weU aware of the incor- 
rectness of it. And the law is not, therefore, less 
right ; for the fault is not in the law, nor in the 
legislator, but in the nature of the thing ; for the 
subject-matter of hxunan actions is altogether of this 
description. 

When, therefore, the law speaks imiversally, and S. 
something happens different from the generality of 
cases, then it is proper wliere the legislator falls 
short, and has erred, from speaking generally, to 
correct the defect, as the legislator ^owld ViVBi*^.^ 

L 
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direct if lie w^re then present, or as he would have 
legislated if ,he had been aware of the case. There- 
fore the equitable is just, and better than some kind 
of "just;" not indeed better than the "absolute 
just,** but better than the error which arises from 
universal enactments. 

7. And this is. the nature of " the equitable," that 
The use of it is a correction of law, wherever it is defective 
^"*^y* owing to its universality. This is the reason why 

all things are uot acconUng to law, because on some 
subjects it is impossible to make a law. So that 
there is need of a special decree : for the rule of 
what is indeterminate, is itself indeterminate also ; 
like the leaden rule in Lesbian building;" for 
the rule is altered to suit the shape of the stone, 
and does not remain the same ; so do decr<ees differ 

8. according to the circumstances* It is clear, there- 
fore, what "the equitable" is, and that it is just, 

'Krifirifc and also to what "just" it is superior. And from 
defineii. this it is clear what is the character of the equitable 
man ; for he who is apt to do these things and to 
do them from deliberate preference, who does not 
push the letter of the law to the ftirthest on the 
worst side,™"* but is disposed to make allowances, 
even although he has the law in his favour, is 
equitable ; and this habit is equity, being a kind of 
justice, and not a different habit from justice. 



CHAP. XL 

That no Man injures hiiMelf. 

1. But the answer to the question, whether a man is 

Whether a able to injure himself or not, is clear from what has 
wan can 

" Michael Ephesius says, — " The Lesbians did not build 
with stones, arranged so as to form a plane surface, but 
alternately projecting and retiring."— 3/icAc/e<. See also, 
Rhet. Li. 

■»" This L<5 the meaning of the well-known proTeib,-^ 
'* Summum j<is summa injuria.*' 
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been already said. For one class of tjiiings just injure blm* 
is that which is enjcmed by law, according to -virtue, ^^ JJ .J 
in the universal acceptation of the term; as, for^i^g^ 
example, it does not command a man to kill him- 
self ; and whatever it does not command, it forbids."^ 
Again, whenever a man does hurt contrary to law, 2. 
provided it be not in retaliation, he voluntarily 
injures : and he acts voluntarily who knows . the 
person, the instrument, and the manner. But he who An ob- 
kills himself through rage voluntarily does a thing jection 
contrary to right reason, which the law does not answered, 
allow. He therefore commits injustice, but against 
whom ? is it against the state, and - not against 
himself? for he suffers voluntarily; and a person 
cannot be injured with his own consent. Therefore, 
also, the state punishes him, and there is a kind of 
disgrace attached to the suicide, as acting unjustly 
towards the state. Again, in that kind of injustice 3. 
according to which he who only acts unjustly, and Why a ni«i 
not he who is entirely wicked, is called unjust, it p*""*?* *"- 
is impossible for a man to injure himself; for this^j^i^™" 
kind is different from the other ; for he who is particular 
in this sense imjust, is in some sort wicked, like justice, 
the coward; not as being wicked in the fullest 
sense of the term. So that he does not injure him- 
self even in this way ; for if he did, it would be 
possible that the same thing should be taken fix>m 
and given to the same person ; but this is impossi- 
ble ; but the just and the unjust must always imply 
the existence of more persons than one. Again, an 4. 
injury must be voluntary, proceeduig &om delibe- 
rate preference, and ihe first of two hiui;s ; for lie 

■° The Greeks recognized the principle that it wa^th^^nty 
of their state to support the sanctions of Tirtne by legislatiTe 
enactments ; the moral education of the people formed part of 
y the legislative system. Hence the rule whi^ Aristotle states, 
^' ** Quae lex non jubet vetat." The prindples of our law, ou 
the contrary, are derived from the Roman hiw, which confines 
itself in all cases to forbidding wrongs done to society. Hence 
the rule with us is exactiy the contra:7, *' Qute lex non vetdt 
permittit."— See Michelet's Notes, p. 195. 
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who retaliates because bo bas sabred, and inflicts 
the very same hurt which he suffered, does not seem 
to act imjnstly ; bnt be who injures himself is at 
once and in the same matter both agent and patient. 

5. Again, if this were the case, it would be possible to 
be voluntarily injured. And besides, no one act? 
tmjustlj without committing particular acts of in- 
justice j but no man commits adultery with his own 
wife, nor breaks into his own house, nor steals his 
own property. But the question of injuring one's 
self is finally settled, by the decision we made on 
the subject of being voluntarily injured. 

6. It is also plain, that both to be injured and to 
y^i^^*"^ injure are had; for one implies having less, the 
to como^ other having more, than the mean ; and the case is 
or to re- like that of the wholesome in the science of medi- 
ceJTe an cine, and that which is productive of a good habit 
injiuy. of body in gynmastics. But yet to injure is the 

' worse of the two ; for to injure involves depravity, 
and is culpable ; and either perfect and absolute 
depravity, or something like it ; for not every volun- 
tary act is necessarily joined with injustice; but 
to suffer injustice is unconnected with depravity and 
injustice. Absolutely, then, to suffer injustice is 
less bad, but there is no reason why it should not 

*• accidentally be worse. But science cannot take 
notice of this ; for science calls a pleurisy a worse 
disorder than a bruise from a fall ; and yet the 
contrary might accidentally be the case, if it should 
happen that the man bruised was, owing to his 
fall, taken prisoner by the enemy, and put to 
death. But, metaphorically speaking, and accord- 
ing to some resemblance, there is a kind of "just," 
not, indeed, between a man and himself but be- 
tween certain parts of himself : but it is not "just" 
in the imiversal acceptation of the term, but such 
as belongs to a master or head of a &milyj for 
the rational part of the soul has this relation to 

^ the irrational part. Now. looking to these points, 
it seems that there is some injustice towards one's 
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self^ because it is possible, in tliese cases, to suffer 
something contrary to one's own desires. Precisely, 
therefore, as there is some kind of "just " between 
the governor and the governed, so there is between 
these parts of the soul also. "With respect to jus- 
tice, therefore, and the rest of the moral virtue^ 
let tlie distinctions drawn be considered sutiBcient. 
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CHAP. L 

T%at ; tf necatary to define right Rcaium.^ 

1. But nnoe we happen to have already said that we 
■%ht iw- ouffht to choose the mean, and not the excess or de- 
gy^^ ' feet ; and since the mean is as right reason^ deter- 

2. mines, let ns discuss- this point. In all the habits 
Joined with already mentioned, just as in everything else, theix) is 
^J** a certain mark which he who possesses reason looks at, 
^*'*^' sometimes slackening, at others ma^ more intense 

his gaze ; and there is a definite boundary of the mean 

states, which we assert to be between the excess and 

the defect, and to be in obedience to right reason. 

3* But this statement, although it is true, is by no 

diMxn^r means clear ; for in all other studies which are the 

what it 18. subjects of science, it is quite true to say, that Ave 

ought not to labour too much or too little, nor to be 

* Aristotle does not attempt to analyze all the intellectual 
virtues, nor indeed is this to be expected in a treatise which is 
practical rather than theoretical, — ethical, and not meta- 
physical. The proper place for the consideration of these is 
his treatise *' de Animi.^' His great object in this book is to 
ascertain the connection between the intellectual and moral 
virtues. 

^ Right reason (u 6p96Q Xoyof) is that faculty of the soul 
which takes cognizance of truth and falsehood, both moral and 
scientific. All the virtues, therefore, both moral and intel- 
lectual, will be joined with right reason ; the moral virtues 
being joined with right reason on practical subjects, which is 
the same as prudence ((ppovritric). The superiority of 
Aristotle's system in a practical point of view over that of 
Plato and Socrates, is clear from the following consideration, 
amongst others, that the latter thought all the virtues 
'* sciences," and \6yoi, whereas Aristotle held them all to 
be according to ** reason'' (\6yov)t and the moral virtues te 
be aocordinif to " reason on practical subjects." 
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idle too much or too little^ but in the mean, and 
according to the direction of right; reason ; yet he 
who only knows this would not possess any more 
of the knowledge which he requires ; he would not, 
for instance, know what applications ought to he 
made to the bjdy, if a person were to tell him, that 
tiiey are those which the science of medicine orders, 
and which the person acquainted with that science 
makes use. of Hence, it is necessary with respect to 4. 
the habits of the soul also, not only that this should 
be stated truly, but that it should also be determined 
what right reason is, and what is the definition of it. 
Now, we made a division of the virtues of the soul, viitaM 01 
and said that part of them belonged to the moral cha- the soul, 
racter, and paxt to the intellect. The moral virtues, ?J®'~r 
we have thoroughly discussed ; but let us in tlie tI?^* 
same manner discuss the remainder, after having lectual. 
first spoken about the.soul. 

There were before said to be two parts of the Parti of 
so\d, — the rational and the irrational ; but now we ***® ■®'*^» 
must make the same kind of division in the case of R^tiraal.— 
the rational part ; and let it first be laid down, that irratkniAi; 
there are two divisions of the rational part ; one, Ratikmal 
by which we contemplate those existuig things, the «»Mivided 
])nnciples of which are in necessary matter ; the |^,^y„. 
other, by which we contemplate those, the principles of ^yic^y, 
which are contingent. For for the contemplation of whidi k 
objects which differ in kind there are corresponding *^*""'*'" 
parts of the soul differing in kind also, and naturally ^Seasary 
adapted to each ; if it is from a kind of resei^blance matter. 
and aflinity thkt they obtain the knowledge of Aoyurn- 
tliem. Let one of these be called the ficientific, f^^f whidC 
and the other the reasoning part f for deliberating JIJ^^^^J^* 

contingent 
' In this division of the rational sotil ( Xoyov tx^^ Kvptuts matter. 
Kai iv avTif) into two parts, the sciencific (liri<yTnfioviKuv) 
and reasoning {XoyiaTiKov), it must not be forgotten that 
" reason ** is used in its limited sense ; namely, that it is re- 
stricted to the faculty which takes cognizance of moral truth, 
and is bynonymous with deliberation. — S^u Book I. xiii. ; also 
\rist. de Animi, iii. 9, s. 3. The faculty by which the mind 
contemplates eternal and immutable matter, tne scientific part 
UTnaTtifiovu6v)f ot vov^, ii termed in German, Yemunft ; 
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and reasoning are equivalent. But no person deli- 
berates upon necessary matter; so that the reasoning 
part must be one division of the rational part. We 
must therefore ascertain which habit is the best of 
each of these two parts ; ror this is the virtue of 
each ; but the virtue has reference to its peculiar 
work.** 



CHAP. IL 

T^t Truth is the peculiar work of all Intellect. 

^' Now, there are three principles in the soul which 
"?*? , have power over moral action and truth : Sensa- 
Kvpiarris *^®^ Litellect,® and Appetite ; -but of 'these, sensa- 
vpdUifQ' tion is the principle of no moral action; and this is 
AitrOficis. clear from the fact that blasts possess sensation, 
^^f but do not participate in moral action. Bdt pui*- 
' ' suit and avoidance m appetite are precisely what 

2. affirmation and denial are in intellect.^ So that 

I ofSie ^^ moral virtue is a habit together with deli- 

\oyt(TTiKbv herate preference, and deliberate preference is ap- 

ukpog. petite, together with deliberation, it is necessary, for 

these reasons, that the reasoning process be true^ 

that which contemplates contingent matter (rb XoyiffTiKbv), or 
dtdvoia, is Verstand. — See Michelet. 

^ Genus is ascertained by considering the matter on which 
each art, &c. is employed : this the schoolmen called subjec- 
turn materiale, — v\t}. The differentia by considerihg its effect 
or object ; this is the sabjectum formale. Truth, therefore, is 
the subjectum formale, or object-matter ; necessary or contin- 
gent matter the subjectum materiale, or subject-matter. — See 
Brewer f p. 221. 

* The word in the original, which is here translated ** intel- 
lect," is vouQt and is used in its most comprehensive sense ; 
not in the limited sense in which it is used in chapter vi. 
By sensation (ato^qo'ic) is meant the perception of ^e ex- 
ternal senses. 

' The Greek word is Bidvotaf which properly meani 
** the movement of the intellect {vovg) onward in the inves- 
tigation of truth ; ** but here, as in some other places, it if 
used loosely as synonymous with voUg. 
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and the appetite correct, if the deliberate preference 
is good; and that the one affirm, and the other 
pursue, the same things. This intellect, therefore, 
and this truth are practical 

Of the intellect, which is contemplative, and not 3. 
practical, or productive ; truth and falsehood con- And of the 
stitute the goodness and the badness ; for this is ^'p*j''»?f*o- 
the work of every intellectual faculty; but of *'**<'''• 
that part of it which is both practical and intel- 
lectual, truth, which is in agreement with right 
desire. 

The deliberate preference, therefore, by which we 4. 
are moved to act, and not the object for the sake of 
which we act, is the principle of action ; and desire 
and reason, which is for the sake of something, is 
the origin of deliberate preference ; hence delibci-att3 
preference does not exist without intellect and 
reason, nor without moral habit ; for a good course 
of action and its contrary cannot exist without in- ■ 
tellect and moral character. 

Intellect of itself is not the motive principle of 5. 
any action, but only that intellect which is fpr the 
something, and is practical ; for this governs the 
intellect which produces also ; for every person that 
makes anything, makes it for the sake of some- 
thing; and thq thing made is not an end abso- 
lutely, but it has reference to something, and 
belongs to some one : but this is not the case with 
the thing practised ; for excellence of action is the 
end, and appetite is for this. Wherefore deliberate 6. 
preference is either intellect influenced by appetite, 
or appetite influenced by intellect ; and such a prin- 
ciple is man.\\ But nothing past is the object of Man the 
deliberate preference; as no one deliberately prefers ongm of 
that Troy should have been destroyed ; for a man ^i*.®''^ 
does not deliberate about what has happened, but *° ^^' 
what is future and contingent. But what is past 
does not admit of being undone ; therefore Aga- 
thon rightly says, " Of this alone even God is dt- 
prived, the power of making things that are pasi 
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7. never to have been.'^ Trtith, theiefolre, is the work 
of botli the intellectuij parts of the soul; and those 
habits by which eadi part will best arrive at truth 
must be the virtues of them botL 



CHAP. in. 



1. 



There are 
five habits 
by which 
the soul 
arrives at 
truth. 



2. 
Contin- 
gent matter 
defined. 



Cfthe Five Intellectual Virtues; and Science in partieulAr, 

Beqinnikg, therefore, &om the commencement, let us 
speak of these things again. Let the habits, there- 
fore, by which the soid arrives at truth by aflirm- 
ation, or denial, be five in number ;^ and these are 
Art, Science, Prudence, Wisdom, and Intuition : for 
it k" possible to be decdved by supposition and 
opinion. Now, the nature of science is evident 
from this consideration (if it is necessary tO' speak 
accurately, and not to be led by resemblances), that 
we all suppose, that what we know sdentifioEdly is 
necessary matter. 

But contingent matter, as soon as it is b^fwid the 
province of contemplation, may exist ornot^'with- 

if Non tamen irritum 
Quodcunque retro est, efficiet ; neque 
Diffinget infectamque reddet, •• 
Quod fugiens semel hora vexit.— rJ^or. 

^ The five habits here spoken of have been .arranged by 
Brewer, as follows, according to the kind of truth 1?bicb each 
has for its object. See on this and otber pbtnts connected 
with this part of the subject, his Abl^' intf'oductibh to the 
Ethics, Book V. 

Abstract truth. Practical or moral "* • Truth with 

truth. production. 



I I 

Principles. Deductions from 
principles. 
1. vovc. 2. kirt<rTri,urj. 3. 0poi'j}(nc. 

! j 

These united make vr 



4. Tixv^ 
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out our being aware of it. The subject of science, 
therefore, has a necessary existence ; therefore, it is 'E7^lOT1)fJt^ 
eternal; for things that absolut^jlyi exist from ne- isconver- 
cessity, are all eternal, and things eternal are both ^^^^ ^^^^ 
uncreated and indestructible. Ag^, all science is ^^"^ 
thought to be taught, and the subject of science to 3. 
be acquired by learning. But all learning is derived 
from things previously known, as we also stated in 
the Analjrtics ; and is derived partly from induction, 
and partly from syllogism. Now, induction is the And is ef- 
origin of the universal ; but a syllogism is deduced fected by 
from universals. There are, therefore, some princi- syUogism 
pies, from which a syllogism is deduced, which are ^^^]''^'''^ 
not themselves syllogistically established, they are 
therefore established by induction^ Science, there- 4. 
fore, is a demonstrative habit, and to this definition 'ETriffr/y/iJi 
we must add the other parts, which we have given defined, 
in the Analytics ; for whenever a man is convinced 
of anything, and the principles are known to him, 
he knows it scientifically ; for unless he knows the 
principles even better than the concliLsion, he will 
only possess science accidentally. Let science, there- 
fore, have been defined after this manner. 



CHAP. IV. 

O/ArL 



Of contingent matter, one species is that which is 1. 
made, and the other that which is practised. Now Diff«renoe 
making and practice differ from each other ; but J!®*^®*'" 

^ There are, according to Aristotle, two kinds of necessity,^ andnrpa^iCi 
absolute (airXwc) and hypothetical (t| viroOscreug). The for- 
mer is in its own nature inimutableand eternal, the latter only 
conditionally so ; as. for instance, to use the illustration of 
Eustathius, a man in of necessity sitting su long as he is sitting. 
— Brewer. 

^ By the observation of a numbu of particular facts we 
arrive at a universal principle, which can be used as one of 
the premisses of a syllogism. This process is induction.— See 
Arist. Rhet. Book I. c. i. ; also Whateley's liO^ic. 
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iKese points liave been proved in our exoteric dis« 
courses : so that the practical h^bit, together with 
reason, differs from the productive habit together 
with reason : nor are they included one under the 
other : for neither is practice making, nor making 
2* practice. But since house-building is an art, and 
the same thing as a habit of making joined with 
reason, and there is no art which is not a habit of 
making joined with reason, nor any such habit 
which is not an art, an art and a habit of making 
joined with reason must be one^and the same thing. 

3. All art is conversant with three processes, — Pro- 
Art u con- duction, Contrivance, and Contemplation ; in order 
versantwith f^}^f^ something may be produced, the existence and 
TtYvdttiv ^^on-existence of which are contingent, and the 
ysvetrtc ' principle of which is in the doer, and not in the 

thing donb ; for art is not concerned with things 
that exist or originate necessarily or naturally; for 

4. these things have their origin in themselves. But 
since making and pra<H;ice are different things, it is 
necessary that art should relate to making, and not 
to practice. And in some sense chance and art are 
conversant with the same subjects, as Agathon also 
says, "Art loves chance, and chance loves art."^ 

Artdefined. Art, therefore, as has been said, is a certain habit 
of making joined with true reason ; and absence of 
art, on the contrary, is a habit of making joined 
with false reason, in contingent matter. 



CHAP. V. 

0/ Prudence, or moral Wisdom. 

1, We should best understand the subject of prudence^ 
Thecha- if we were first to consider whom we call pru- 
racteristics dent. ISTow it seems to be the mark of the prudeDC 

" ' ^ Art and chance are concerned with the same subject- 
matter, and so closely connected are they, that it is a well- 
known fact that many of ihe most important discoveries in 
.he arts have originated in accident 
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man to be able to djliberate well respecting wbat ia 
good and expedient for himself; not in particular 
instances, as what sort of things are good for his 
health or strength, but what is good and expedient 
for living well. And a sign of this is, that we call 
men prudent on any particular subject, when they 
reason well, with a view to obtain some good end, 
in subjects where art is not concerned. So that 
generally he who is apt to deliberate, is prudent. 
But no one deliberates about things that cannot 2. 
possibly be otherwise than they are, nor about things Difference 
which do not admit of being done by himself. So between 
that if science is with demonstration, and there is ^P'''^ 
no demonstration in matters the premises of which kviffTrifir^ 
are contingent (for such conclusions must all be 
contingent likewise), and it is not possible to deli- 
berate on necessary matter,^ then prudence cannot 
be science, or art : it is not science, because the sub- 
ject-matter of moral action is contingent ; it is not 
art, because the nature of practice differs from that of 
making. It remains, therefore, that it is a true habit 3, 
joined with reason, which is practical on the subjects 
of human good and evil ; for the end of making is 
something different from this,™ but the end of 
practice is not ; for goodness of practice is itself the 
end. 

For this reason we think Pericles, and those 4. 
like him, prudent men, because they were able to lUustrationk 
perceive what was good for themselves and for 
mankind j and we think that this is the character 
of those who understand (Economics and politics. 
Hence likewise we give to temperance its appella- Nominal 
tion (Tiocppoffvyrj, as preserving prudence ;^ for it pre- definition of 

* I have followed the text of Bekker, in enclosing the second 
clause in the parenthesis ; Michelet, howeTer, considers that 
this ought not to be the case. 

'^ The end of iroiricrts is the thing made, the end of Trpd^ig 
is to gain skill, and to acquire the habit of making. 

^ This derivation is given by Plato in the Cratylus, § 62. 
There are few truths more self-evident or more important 
than this, that temperance and virtue have a tendency to pre- 
serve, whilst intemperance and vice inevitably pervert and 
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serves moral ideas.: for the pleasant and the painful 
do not destroy pr pervert all ideas ; for instance, 
that a. triangle has or has not its -interior angles 
eqna. to two right angles^ but only the ideas wMch 

5. relate to. moral conduct. Now the motives of moral 
Intempe- conduct are the principles of moral conduct ; but 
^j^gj^ to him who has been corrupted through pleasure, 
^poptimg, or pain, the principle will immediately be invisible, 
b»t not and the knowledge that he ought to choose and 
iiriorriiAri, ^ ^q everything for the sake and on account of this ; 
f>poi/ii<wc.: for vice has a tendency to destroy the principle. 

• So . that it necessarily follows that prudence is a true 
' habit joi]»ed \5dth reason, practical on the subject 
of human goods. . 

6. Moreover there arc degrees of excellence in art, 
J^y^^*^" but not in prudence. And in art, he who volun- 
; ^ tarily errs is the better man f but in prudence he 

is worse, just as is the case in the virtues; it is 
plain, therefore, that it is a virtue, and that it is not 
art. And since there are two parts of the soul which 
have reason, it must be the virtue of one ; namely, 
the part which forms opinions :P for both opinion 

destroy the moral sense, and the knowledge of the principles 
of right and wrong. Although, owing to the intimate and 
close connection between the mind and the body, vicious in- 
dulgence of the passions will sometimes weaken the intellectual 
powers ; .yet it will not deprave and distort the power of 
apprehending scientific truth ; and there is no impossibility in 
a vicious man being a good mathematician. But vice will 
inevitdbly and certainly destroy the moral judgment, and make 
us think evil good, and good evil. As in the case of revealed 
truth, a blessing is promised to obedience to that law of virtue 
under wluch we are bom : — ** He that doeth my will shall 
know of the doctrine whether it be of God ;" so in the case of 
moral truth, the heart is to the way to the understanding. 

** See Seneca's Epistles, xv. ** Vis scire quam dissimilis 
sit aliarum artium conditio et hujus ? In illas excusatius est 
voluntate peccare quam casu : in hac maxima culpa est sponte 
delinquere. Quod dico tale est. Graramaticus nou enibescit 
si solecismum sciens facit, enibescit si nesciens. At in hac 
arte vivendi turpior volentium culpa est.'' 

P This is the same part of the soul which Aristotle has 
already called to XoyiariKov ; for when it is employed upon 
contingent matter it arrives not at truth absolutely, but 
opinion. Stability and permanence are characteristic of 
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and prudence take cognizance of contingant sub- 
jects. But yet it is not only a habit joined with 
reason : and a proof of this is, that there is a 
possibility of forgetting a habit of this kind; but no 
possibility of forgetting prudence. 



CHAP. VI. 

Of Intuition. 



But since , science is a supposition, formed upon, 
universals, and on things necessarily existent, ai^d , 
there are principles of the subjects of demonstra- jfo^^ is ^« 
tion, and of all science (for science is joined ^th habit vifA 
reason), the habit which takes cognizance of. the ^^pX^*** 
principles of that wliich is the subject of science, 
cannot be science, or art, or prudence. For thp 
subject of science is capable of demonstration ; ,but 
these two habits are conversant with contingent 
matter. Consequently neither is wisdom conversant 
with these ; for it is the part of the wise man to 
have demonstration on some subjects. I^ then, the * 
means by which we arrive at truth, and are never 
deceived on subjects immutable and contingent, are 
science, prudence, wisdom, and intuition,* and it is 
impossible to be any one of the first three, I mean 
prudence, wisdom, and science ; it remains that in- 
tuition must be the habit which takes cognizsqice of 
the principles of science. 

virtuoas energies, as contrasted with those of science ; as our 
virtuous principles are developed and called into action every 
hour of our lives ; and hence we cannot forget them, as we 
can the subjects of scientific knowledge. — See Book I. c. x. 
1 The following is Aristotle's definitioii in the Magna 
Moralia (i. 35) of vovc, which I have translated ** Intuition ;** 
t. e. the habit which apprehends without any reasoning pro- 
cess. 'O vovg kffrl iripl rdc ipx^c rwv votir&v liai tC-v 
ovTiiiv* ii fikv ydp iirKnrifmii rStv ftir Airoieitsu^ ivrufv i9ri^ 
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CHAP. VII. 

1. But in the arts we attribute wisdom^ to those who 
rf Sir ^ ^^ °^*^^ accurately skilled in the arts : for example, 
kinds : ^® ^^ Phidias a wise worker in stone, and Polycli- 
Universal. tus a wise statuary, in this use of the word, meaning 
Particular, nothing more by wisdom than that it is the excel- 
lence of art. But we think that some are universally 
wise ; and not wise only in some particular art ; as 
Homer says in his Margites,' " Hun the gods made 
neither a digger, nor a ploughman, nor wise in any 
other way." 

2. So that it is clear that wisdom must be the 
It is cLKpi- most accurate of all the sciences. The wise man 
PifTTarjj, miist therefore not only know the fiicts which are 

deduced from principles, but must also attain truth 
Is com- respecting the principles themselves. So that wis- 
posedof dom must be intuition and science together, and 
vovQ and science of the most honourable subjects, having as 
Di^re&om ^* were a head ; for it is absurd if a person thmkg 
^ovriaiQ, political science, or prudence, the best thing pos- 

' 2o0ta in its particular application to the arts signifies 
skill ; in its general signification the term is used to express 
the habit which apprehends both the principles of science and 
the deductions derived from them by demonstrations ; for this 
reason it is said to be composed oivovQ and kTritrrrifiTi. The 
following are instances given by Muretus of different applica- 
tions of the word <ro<pia : — Homer (U. xv. 412) attributes to 
a skilful shipbuilder 7ra<rav <rofiav, Xenophon called skil- 
fully-seasoned dishes <ro<j>i(rfiaTa, Athenaeus applies the word 
to musical skill ; and hence Cicero says, in his Tusculan Dii- 
putations (Book I.), ** Summam eruditionem Grseci sitam 
censebant in nervorum vocumque cantibus. * * The term was also 
applied to poets. Thus Plato in the Phsedrus calls Anacreon 
6 (xo(f>bCf and Cicero in the oration for Milo calls poets 
** Homines sapientissimi.'' 

* Aristotle mentions the Margites of Homer in the Foetit:, 
i 7 : besides the genuine poem, a spurious one appeared in 
later times. 
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sible/ unlesy man Ls allowed to be the most excolleut. 
of all creat(;d things. If, then, what is wholesome 3- 
and good is different in the case of a man and a 
fish, but what is white, and straight, is always the 
same ; all will allow, that wisdom is always the same, 
but prudence different in different cases. For they 
would say, that, considering every point well with a 
view to self, is prudent, and to prudence they would 
commit the decision of these matters. Hence 
men say that some brutes even are prudent ; all, 
namely, which appear to have a faculty of pro- 
viding for their own sustenance. But it is plain 4. 
that wisdom and the science of social life cannot Ttie science 
be the same : for if men will call that wisdom J*.^ social 
which refers to what is expedient for themselves, *" 
there will be many kinds of wisdom : for there 
is not one single one which takes cognizance of 
the good of all animals, but a different one for 
each : unless, indeed, there is but one medical treat- 
ment for beings of all kinds. But if it be said 5, 
that man is the best of all living creatures, it makes 
no difference ; for there are other things of a much 
more divine nature than man : to take, for instance, 
those which are most plainly so, the elements of 
which the world is composed. From what has been 
said, therefore, it is clear that wisdom is science and 
intuition united, upon subjects the most honourahle 
bv nature. 

^ As Socrates held the virtues to be sciences, and Plato 
taught that <pp6vri<ng was the contemplation of the t^la, it 
became necessary that Aristotle should carefully distinguish 
<To<f>la and ^povrjcris. He therefore tells us that the end of 
the latter is practical truth, of the former theoretical truth ; 
that the latter is conversant with particulars as well as univer- 
sals, because in all moral action the important part is the 
practical application ; whereas the former is conversant with 
universals only. The practical application he calls afterwards 
(c. viii.) the extreme {to caxarov), and (c. zi.) the minor 
premiss. It has often been observed with truth, that the syl- 
logistic process is confined to the conviction of the intellect, 
but that in whatever cases we act as moral and rational beings, 
we act upon a syllogism. In this we are distingnishei from 
the inferior animals, who act from instinct. 
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6. For this reason men call Ana^cagoras^ and Thales, 
Examples qj^^ others of tHs description, wise, but not pru- 
^'^^^^^ dent, when they see that they are ignorant of what 
^jei. ^ expedient for themselves. And they say that they 

are acquainted with subjects which are superfluous, 
and wonderful, and difficult, and divine, but yet use- 
less, because they do not study the subject of human 
good. But prudence is concerned with human 
affidrs, and those subjects about which it is pos- 
sible to deliberate. For this, that is, to deliberate 
weU, we say is the work of the prudent man espe- 
cially. 

7. But no one deliberates about things which cannot 
be otherwise than they are, nor about those of 
which there is not some end, and this end a good 
capable of being the subject of moral action. But 
absolutely the good deliberator is he, who is sldlfiil 
in aiming at the best of the objects of human 
action. Nor yet is prudence limited to xmiversals 
only, but it is necessary to have a knowledge of 
particulars also : for prudence is practical, and prac- 
tice turns upon particulars. Therefore some who 
have no theoretical knowledge, are more practical 
than others who have it ; those, for example, who 

g. derive their skill from experience. For if a man 
should know that light meats are easy of digestion, 
and are wholesome, without knowing what meats 
are light, he will never produce health ; but he who 
knows nothing more than that the flesh of birds is 
light and wholesome, will be more likely to produce 
it. But prudence is practical, so that it is good 
to have both, or if not both, it is better to have 
this. But there must be in prudence also some 
miiifter vii'tne. 
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CHAP. VIIT. 

Of the different parts of Prudence. 

Now political prudence, and prudence, are the same l. 

habit, yet their essence is not the same. But of ^p6vt]<nQ 

prudence which is conversant with the state, one ^ *^® - 

^ • science oF 

division, which is, as it were, a kind of master- ^q^^ ufe 

prudence, is legislative ; a second, which is parti- differ in 
cular, is called by the common name political ; but essence, 
this is practical; for a decree, as being the last 
thing, is the subject of action. Hence men say 
that practical statesmen alone regulate the state ; 
for these alone act, like artificers.^ But the pru- ^ 
dence which refers to one's self and the individual Various 
appears to be most properly prudence : and this spec'es of 
bears the common name of prudence. But of those I^P^^v^*!* 
three divisions,^ one is economical, the second legis- 
lative, and the third political; and of this last 
there are two sub-divisions, one the deliberative, 
the other the judicial. 

Now there must be a certain species of know- 8. 
ledge, namely, the knowing what is good for one's 
self; but on this question there is great difierence 

^ Practical statesmen manage the detail, and therefore are 
more properly said to regulate the state, as a mason, properly 
speaking, builds the house, and not the architect. 
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of opinion ; and lie who knows his own concems^ 
and employs liimself in them, is thought to be pru- 
dent, but politicians appear busy-bodies. Therefore 
Euripides says, " How can I be prudent, I who had 
it in my power without trouble, by being numbered 
among the multitude of the army, to share alike ? 
For Zeus hates those who are busy-bodies, and do 

4. too much."^ For men seek what is good to them- 
selves, and think that this is what they ought to 
do : from this opinion, therefore, arose the idea that 
such, people as these are prudent ; and yet perhaps 
it is not impossible to attain one's own good without 
economical, nor without political prudence. But 
still, it is an obscure subject, and one which requires 
investigation, how one ought to manage one's own 
a^irs. 

A young This is an evidence of the truth of what we have 

man maybe gai^j^ that young men become geometricians and 
J**^"^ . mathematicians, and wise in things of this kind ; 
^pSytuoQ. t>ut it is thought that a young man cannot become 

5. prudent. The reason of this is, that prudence is 
conversant with particulars, and the knowledge of 
particulars is acquired by experience alone ; but a 
young man is not experienced ; for length of time 

6. causes experience. One might study this question 
also, why a child can become a mathematician, but 
not wise, i. e. a natural philosopher 1^ Is it because 
the former subjects are derived from abstraction, 
whilst the principles of the latter are learnt from 
experience ? And the latter subjects young men 
enunciate, though they are not persuaded of their 
truth ; but the reality of the former is evident. 
Again, errors in deliberation are either in the 
universal, or the particular ; for the error is, not 
knowing, either that all heavy waters are taJ, 
or that this water is heavy. 

^ These lines are said to be taken from a lost tragedy of 
Euripides, entitled *• the Philoctetes." 

* 2o06c rj (jivaiKbg in the original. It is clear, therefore, 
that iJivcriKbc is the explanation of the preceding word aoipbst 
«nd that the two togethei ienote one acquainted with naturai 
lophy. 
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It is clear thai prudence is not science ; for 5^. 
pi-udence^ as has been said, is of the extreme ; for Pry'<^cp<» 
this is the subject of moral action. Prudenc« is Nor intu- 
therefore opposed to intuition : for intuition is of ition. 
those principles respecting which there is no reason- 
ing ; but prudence is of the extreme, of which there 
is no science, but only percei>tion, not that percep- 
tion which takes cognizance of particular objects, 
but such perception as that by which we perceive 
the extreme in mathematics, a triangle for instance ; 
for it will stop there. But this is rather perception 
than prudence ; but still it is of a different kind 
from sensual perception.y 



CHAP. IX. 

Of good Deliberation, 



Investigation and deliberation differ, for delibera- 1. 
tion is a kind of investigation. But it is necessary Eu^oiAia 
to ascertain the genus of good deliberation, whether */ ^^^ , 
it Ls a kind of science, opimon, happy conjec- 
ture, or what not. Now it certainly is not 
science ; for men do not investigate subjects which 
they know ; but good deliberation is a kind of 
deliberation; and he who deliberates investigates 
and reasons. Nor yet is it happy conjecture ; for 2. 
this is something unconnected with reason, and Nor ti)» 

7 Prudence {^ppovrjcriQ) is not science (iTriflrrr/fiiy), because 
science is conversant with universals, whereas prudence is 
conversant with particulars. These particulars are extremes 
{Iffxcira), since they are the last results at which we arrive 
before we begin to act. The faculty which takes cognizance 
of them is perception (alffQrjmc) ; not the perception of the 
five external senses, but that internal perception which is 
analogous to them, and which is popularly called common sense. 
Hence we can see the difference between prudence and intuition 
(vovq) ; for the extremes of which intuition takes cognizance, 
are the first undemonstrable principles {Sipxai, frpStrot 5poi), 
fiuch as the axioms, definitions, &c. in mathematical science. 
The intuition {vovc)t therefore, here spoken of, is the pure 
intellectual intuition, not practical or moral intuition. 
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qiiick j but we deliberate for a long time, and 
say, that it is right to execute quickly what we 
have resolved upon, but to deliberate slowly." 
Again, sagacity^ is a different thing from good deli- 
beration; and sagacity is a kind of happiness of 

3. conjecture. Therefore no kind of good deliberation 
It is an is opinion. ISTow since he who deliberates badly, 
ip96Trii, errs, but he who deliberates well, deliberates cor- 
i °ff°I rectly, it is plain, that good deliberation is a kind 
-^ - * of correctness. It is not correctness either of science 
S6Ka^ or of opinion ;^^ (for there is no correctness of 

science, because there is no error :) and truth is 
the correctness of opinion ; besides, everything of 
which there is opinion has been already defined. 

4. Still, however, good deliberation cannot be without 
reason. It remains, therefore, that it is the correct- 
ness of the inteiiect, moving onwards in the inves- 
tigation of truth, i. e. ^idvoia, for it is not yet an 
assertion j but opinion is not investigation, but is 
at once an assertion. <^° But he who deliberates, 
whether he does it well or ill, investigates something 

Bat of and reasons. But good deliberation is a sort of cor- 
povXij. rectness of deliberation ; therefore we must inquire 

what is the nature, and what the subject-matter, of 

deliberation. 

5. Since the term correctness is used in more senses 
'Op96Trjg than one, it is plain that good deliberation is noz 
«™ ^^ every kind of correctness ; for the incontinent and 

depraved man will from reasoning arrive at that 
which he proposes to himself to look to ; so that he 
will have deliberated rightly, and yet have arrived at 

■ Bov\€{fov fi€v 0pa84a)s, itrtrfXei 8i rax^oas. — Isocrat, 

•• In the later Analytics, i. 34, ayxivoia is defined cvffToxic^ 
5ic kv dfficeTrry XP^^V ''®*^ fiscrov. A happy conjecture, with- 
out previous consideration, of the middle term. 

'*'* Good deliberation is (1) not a correctness of science 
because there is no such thing as incorrectness of it ; (2) it is 
not a correctness of opinion (dSKa), because (a) the correctness 
of S6Ka is touth ; because (b) dS^a is an assertion (<p&tTig), and 
not an investigation (^^r}}<Ttc). 

^ Such I take to be the meaning of this difficult passage, 
which has been so misunderstood by the majority of com- 
Hvntttors. See on Siavoia, note, p. 145. 



many 
senses. 
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great evil, ^V^ereas good deliberation seems to be 
a good thing ; for good deliberation is only such a 
correctness of deliberation as is likely to arrive at 
good. But it is possible to arrive at even this by 6. 
a false syllogism ; and to be right as to what one 
ought to do, but wrong as to the means, because 
the middle t3rm is false. So that even this kind of 
deliberation, by which one arrives at a proper con- 
clusion, but by improper means, is not quite good 
deliberation. Again, it is possible for one man to 7^ 
be right after deliberating for a long time, and 
another man very soon. 80 that even this is not 
quite good deliberation ; but good deliberation is 
that correctness of deliberation, which is in accord- 
aiice with the principle of utility, which has a 
proper object, employs proper means, and is in 
operation during a proper length of time. 

Again it is possible to deliberate weD both abso- ^ 
lutely, and relatively to some specific end ; and that 
is absolutely good delibei*ation which is correct with 
reference to the absolutely good end, and that is a 
specific kind of good deliberation which is correct 
with reference to some specific end. If, therefore, 9. 
to deliberate well is characteristic of prudent men, ?j^^^^ 
good deliberation must be a correctness of delibent- 
tion, in accordance with the principle of expediency 
having reference to the end, of which prudence is 
the true conception. 



CHAP. X. 



Of Intelligence, 

Xntelugence, andthe wan^j^intelligence^according !• 
to which we call men intelligent, and wanting in in- ^wi/e/rtc ii 
telligence, are neither imiverSally the same as science ^^^^'^^f 
or opinion, for then all men would be intelligent ; noi Wfo! 
nor is intelligence any one of the particular sciences, 
au medicine is the science of things wholesome j or 
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2. as geometry is the science of magnitudes. Nor is 
intelligence conversant with things eternal and im- 
mutable, nor with everything indiscriminately which 
romes to pass ; but it is conversant with those 
things about which a man would doubt and delibc- 

3. rate. Wherefore it is conversant with the same 
Its object- subjects as prudence, yet prudence and intelligence 
matter. are not the same ; for the province of prudence is 

to order (for its end is what it is right to do, or 
not to do) j but the province of intelligence is only 
to decide ; for intelligence, and good intelligence, 
are the same thing ; for intelligent people, and 

4. people of good intelligence, are the same. But 
intelligence is neither the possessing, nor yet the 
obtaining, of prudence ; but just as learning, when 
it makes use of scientific knowledge, is called intel- 
ligence, thus the word intelligence is also used when 
a person makes use of opinion, for the purpose of 
making a decision, and making a proper decision, 
on the subjects of prudence, when another person 
is speaking ; for the terms well and properly are 

5. identical. And hence the name of intelligence, by 
Whence which we call intelligent people, was derived, namely, 
the term f^^jj^ ^^^^ intelligence which is displayed in learning ; 

since for the expression " to learn," we often use the 
expression "to understand." 



CKAV. XL 

0/ Candour, 

1. But that which is called candour, with reference to 

which we call men candid, and say that they possess 

candour, is the correct decision of the equitable 

rvutfit} de- man.^^ Burthis is a sign of it ; for we say that the 

ftned. equitable man, above all others, is likely to entertain 

a fellow-feeling, and that in some cases it is eqmtable 

^* Intelligence is that faculty which forms a judgment on 
things ; candour that which judges of persons. 
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to entertain it. Now fellow-feeling is the correct ^vyyvkinii 
discriminating candour of the equitable mail ; and <lefincd. 
that is correct which is the candour of the truthM 
man. But all these habits reasonably tend to the 2. 
same point ; for we speak of candour, intelligence, Different 
prudence, and perception, referring to the same }^*^![^ ^ 
characters the possession of candour, of perception, ^ ^1^^ 
of prudence, and of intelligence ; for aU these fe<nil- point, 
ties are of the extremes, and of particulars. And 
it is in being apt to decide on points on which the 
prudent man decides, that intelligence, kind feel- 
ing, and candour, are displayed. Por equitable con- 3* 
siderations are common to all good men in their 
intercourse with others, ^y^- f*][ matters of moral 
conduct are particulars and extremes * for the 

pmrtATil. vnap micr\\^ tn Irnow t.hftm anH mt.filh« 

gence and ^twJ^DIL ftfft r^Ti^Amoi^ Yntn Tn^tt^rs fti 

moral conduct, and these are extfenifis. 

Intuition is of the extremes on both sides f^ for *• 
intuition, and not reason, takes cognizance of the 
first principles, and of the last results : that intu- 
ition which belongs to demonstration takes cogni- 
zance of the immutable and first principles ; that 
which belongs to practical subjects takes cognizance 

** Intuition (yovg)* as we have seen above, properly si^i- 
ties the faculty which takes cognizance of the ftrst principles 
of science. Aristotle here, whether analogically or considering 
it a division of the same faculty, it is difficult to say, applies 
the term to that power which we possess of apprehending the 
principles of morals, of seeing what is right and wrong by an 
intuitive process, without the intervention of any reasoning 
process. It is what Bishop Butler calls ** our sense of dis- 
cernment of actions as morally good or evil.'' In this two • 
fold use of the term vovg there is no real inconsistency, because 
it is evidently, as Mr. Brewer says, p. 247, note, '* the same 
faculty, whether employed upon the first principles of science 
or of morals." Every moral agent acts upon a motive (o 5 
€veKa)t whether good or bad. This motive is, in other words, 
the principle upon which we act, and is the major premiss of 
the practical syllogism {(TvXXSytcrfiOQ rdv TrpaKT&v), But 
the minor premiss of the practical syllogism bears relation tc 
the major, of a particular to a universal ; therefore as univer- 
sals are made up of particulars, it follows that the origia 
^sCLpxn) of the motive or principle is the minor premiss. 
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of the last result of contingent matters^ and of the 
Two lands minor premiss; for these (t. e. minor premisses) are 
of intDition. the origin of the motive ; for uniyemds are made 
jkt(T&i}(7ic. up of particulars. Of these, therefore, it is neces- 
sary to have perception ; and perception is intu- 

5. ition. Therefore these habits have been thought 
to be natural ; and although no man is naturally 
wise (0'o0oc)} he is thought to have candour, intelli- 
gence, and intuition, naturally. A sign of this is, 
that we think that these qualities naturally accom- 
pany certain ages; and that one particular age 
possesses perception and candour, as though nature 
were the cause of it.^ 

6. Therefore intuition is at once the beginning and 
the end ; for demonstrations have extremes both 

Attention for their origin and their subjects.8S So that we 
toantho- ought to pay attention to the undemonstrated 
'**7- sayings and opinions of persons who are experi- 

enced, older than we are, and prudent, no less than 
to their demonstrations ; for because they have ob- 
tained from their experience an acuteness of moral 
vision, they see correctly. What, therefore, is the 
nature of wisdom and of prudence, what the ob- 
jects of both, and the fact that each is the virtue 
of a different part of the soul, has been stated. 

1 The meaning of this passage is as follows : It has been 
held that a disposition to form a candid judgment of men and 
things, an ability to comprehend and grasp the suggestions of 
other minds, independently of the power of reasoning out con- 
clusions for ourselves ; and, lastly, a moral sense of right and 
wrong, by which we have a perception of the principles of 
moral action, are natural gifts ; as a sign or evidence of 
this, it has been observed that these faculties are more espe- 
cially developed at particular periods of life, in the same 
way that physical properties are. But ao^iat i.e. scientific 
knowledge, which is based upon demonstration, and is in fact 
a demonstrative habit, must for this reason be the result of an 
active exercise of the perceptive and reasoning powers, and 
therefore cannot be natural, but must be acquired. 

tt That is, demonstrations have for their origin and foun- 
dation first principles, of which intuition takes cognizance, and 
the object of demonstration is to arrive at conclusions which 
come under the province of intuition likewise. 
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CHAP. XII. 

On the uiility of Wisdom and Prudence, 

The question might be asked, how are these habits 1. 

useful ? for wisdom does not contemplate any of Three ob- 

the means by which<:a man will become happy ; for |t*^°ruh^ 

it relates to no production. Prudence, indeed, has o{<bp6vn^u 

this property ; yet with a view to wliat is there and aopia, 

any need of it, if it is the knowledge of the things ^rst, 

which are just, and honourable, and advantageous 

to man, and these are what the good man practises ? 

But we are not at all the more apt to practise them 2. 

because we know them, that is, if the virtues are 

habits ; just as we are not more apt to be healthy 

from the knowledge of wholesome things, nor of 

things likely to cause a good habit of body (that 

is, the things which are so called not because they 

cause the habit, but because they residt from it) ;^^ 

for we are not at all more apt to put in practice 

the arts of medicine or gymnastics, merely because , .. ^ j 

we know them. 

But it may be said, if we must not call a man S. 
prudent on these grounds, but only for becoming Second, 
virtuous, it would not be at aU useftd to those who 
are alrea dy g ood ; again, it would not be useful to 
those who do not possess prudence; for itwiU make 
no difference to them whether they possess it them- 
selves, or obey others who possess it ; for it would 
be quite sufficient for us, just as in the case of 

^ This sentence which I have enclosed in a parenthesis is 
fntended to explain the sense in which Aristotle uses the termt» 
ifyuivd and ivsKTiKa, A passage in the Topics, I. xiii. 10. 
iUustrates this : — 

I" t6 fikv vyuiag rroiriTiKdv, (1.) 

vyuivbv XiycTai < to Sk ,„ ^vXaicriic^i/. (2.) 

j_ TO de ••• (rrifiavTiK6v. (3.) 
Now as the symptoms or evidences of health are the results of 
the healthy habit or condition, the sense in which the term is 
used here is the third. — See Chaae's note, p. 225 
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healtli ; for wlien we wish to be well, we do not 

¥>?Td. begin to learn the art of medicine. But besides, 

it woidd appear absurd, i^ though it is inferior 

to wisdom, it is, nevertheless, to be superior to 

it ; for that which produces, always rules and 

directs in each particular case. On these subjects, 

therefore, we must speak, for hitherto we have only 

raised questions about them. 

4. First, then, let us assert, that wisdom and pru- 

Answers to dence must be eligible for their own sakes, since 

tiJms ^^^^^' *^^y ^^ *^® virtues, one of each part of the 
soul, even if neither of them produces any effect. 
Secondly, they do really produce an effect, althougli 
not in the same way as medicine produces health, 
but as health is the efficient cause of healthiness, 
so is wisdom the efficient cause of happiness ; for 
being part of virtue in the mo^ comprehensive ^ense 
of the term, it causes, by b^g possessed, and by 
*• energizing, a man to be Mppy. Again, its work 
will be accomplished by prudence and moral virtue ; 
for virtue makes the end and aim correct, and pru- 

The use- dence the means. But of the fourth part of the 

fulness of gQ^j^ f^')r^^ jg^ ^}jg nutritive, there is no such virtue ; 

fpui^rjaiQ. £^^ ^^^ performance or non-performance of moral 
action is not in any case in its power. 

To answer the objection, that we are not at all 
more Hkely to practise honour and justice on 
account of prudence, we must begin a little further 
^' back, making this our commencement. Just as we 
say that some who do just . actions, are not yet 
just; those, for instance, who do what is enjoined 
by the laws involuntarily, or ignorantly, or for 
some other cause, and not for its own sake, though 
nevertheless they do what they ought and what a 
good man ought to do ; in the same manner, it 
seems, that a man must do all these things, being 
at the same time of a certain disposition, in order 
*o be good ; I mean, for inbfcance, from deliberate 
preference, and for the sake of the acts themselves 
T. Virtue, therefore, makes the deliberate preference 
correct j but it is not the part of virtue, but of 
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some other faculty, to direct ariglit those things 
which must be done with a view to that principle. 
But we must stop and &peak on these subjects with 
more clearness. 

Now, there is a certain faculty which is called 6. 
cleverness ; " the nature of which is to be able to ^"»'*^^»?c 
do, and to attain, those things which conduce to 
the aim proposed. If, therefore, the aim be good, 
the cleverness is praiseworthy ; but if it be bad, it 
becomes craft :JJ therefore we call prudent men clever, 
and not crafty. Now prudence is not the same 9. 
as this faculty, nor is it without this faculty. But It is not 
the habit is produced upon this eye, as it were, ><^«°ti«al 
of the soul, not without virtue, as we have already ^p^pn^ic 
stated, and as is manifest. For the syllogisms of although 

not withotfH 
^ Cleverness {chvottiq) is, according' to Aristotle, a natural t^ 

faculty, or aptness, which, in itself, is neither good nor bad ; 

it may be either used or abused, — if abused, it is craft (irav- • ^ A. 

ovpyia). It is capable of being cultivated and improved, , . sv ~ v^ 

and when perfected it becomes ^povi^ig. As cleverness thus ' ^^ '_ 

^rfected by the addition of moral virtue becomes prudence,__^— ^'^-:'^ ^ j 

so natural_yirtue, with Aristotle, who believes >tiiat man is / 

endowed, becomes perfect virtue by the addition ol^rndence. •^ '^^ 

Not that Aristotle believed that man was capable ofactually ( , ^ ' / > - 

attaining such a height of perfection : he evidently believed ' ' '* 

that it was beyond^human power. It is the theoretical standaid ^>(^^ ' 

which he proposes" to the £thicid_ student for him to aim at, ' 

and to approach as near as his natural powers will permit him. ^ 

Thus, Revelation, whilst it teaches us the corruption of human 

nature, bids us be perfect even as our Father which is in 

heaven is perfect. 

Aristotle's theory of the existence of natur^yirtue bears a 
close resemblance to Bishop Butler's idea of uie constitution 
of human nature as laid down in his first three sermons and 
the preface to them : — ** Our nature is adapted to virtue as 
much as the nature of a watch is adapted to measure time. 
Nothing can possibly be more contrary to nature than vice. -^ 
Poverty and disgrace, tortures and death, are not so contrary 
to it. Every man is naturally a law to himself, and may find 
within himself the rule of right, and obligations to follow it." 

^ The original word here translated craft is iravovpyla. As 
5civ<$ri}(, which signifies cleverness, generally is, when directed 
to a good end, subject to the restrictions of sound and upright 
moral principles ; so when these are removed it degenerates 
into vavovpyia, which signifies equal ability, but in addition, 
an unscrupulous readiness to do everythioig whatever. Thit 
is implied in its etymology. 
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moral condact have as their principle, i. e, their major 
premiss, since such and such a thing is the cud 
and the chief good, i, e. anything. For let it be for 
the sake of ai'gument, anything ; but this is not 
visible except to the good man ; for depravity dis- 
torts the moral vision, and causes it to be deceived 
en the subject of moral principles. So that it is 
clearly impossible for a person who is not good to 
be prudent. 



CHAP. XIII. 

Of Virtue proper. 



1. We must again investigate the subject of virtue. For 
^ 0P*?- virtue admits of relation of the same kind as that 
!^siv6rnc "^l^ch prudence bears to cleverness ; that is, the 
ao is natural two kinds of virtue are not identically the same, but 
virtue to similar ; such is the relation which exists between 
virtue natural virtue and virtue proper. For all men 
proper. j^j^j^ that each of the points of moral character 

exists in us in some manner naturally ; for we possess 
justice, temperance, valour, and the other virtues, 

2. immediately from our birth. But yet we are in 
search of something different, namely, to be pro- 
perly virtuous, and that these virtues should exist 

Difference in US in a different manner ; for natural habits 
between exist in children and brutes, but without intellect 
natural j^-^^y ^^^ evidently hurtfuL Yet so much as this is 

virtue 9.r)(i 

virtue evident to the senses, that as a strong body which 
proper. moves without sight meets with great falls, from 
the want of sight, so it is in the present instance : 
but if it gets the addition of inteUect, it acts much 
better. Now the case of the habit is similar, and 
under similar circumstances will be properly virtue. 
So that, as in the case of the feici4^ which forms 
opinions, there are two forms, cleverness and pru- 
dence; so in the moral there are likewise two, 
natural ' virtue and virtue ')proper ; and of these^ 
virtue proper is not produced without prudence. 
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Tlierefore it has been said tliat all the virtues 3, 
%ie prudences. And Socrates, in one part was right 
in his inquiry, but in the other wrong. For in 
that he thought that all the virtueg are prudences, 
ho tf aa wrong ; but in that he said that they are 
not -without prudence, he was right. And this is 
a Sign ; for now all men, when they define viiiiue, 
add also that it is a habit, according to right reason, 
stating also to what things it has reference ; now 
that is right reason which is according to prudence. 
All men, therefore, seem in some way to testify 4. 
that such a habit as is according to prudence, is 
\irtue. But it is necessary to make a slight change ; Virtue,ii9t 
tor virtue is not only the habit according to, but in °^^y '^^^' 
conjunction with, right reason ; and prudence is the '^ ^ but 
same as right reason on these subjects. Socrates, ^^ / ^pQoi 
therefore, thought that the virtues were " reasons," \6yov. 
i. e. reasoning processes ; for ^0^ thought them all Socrates' 
sciences : but we think them jomed with reason. opi»iioi. 

It is clear, therefore, fronl' what has been said, 5. 

that it is impossible to be properly virtuous with- Prudence 

out prudence, or prudent without moral virtue. .^ i^^ral 

virtue in- 
Moreover, the argument by which it might be separable. 

virged that the virtues are separate from each This is true 
other, may in this way be refiited, for (they say) of virtue 
the same man is not in the highest degree naturally P'*°P®i^» ^^* 
adapted for all : so that he will have got one al- turalvirtuiu 
ready, and another not yet. Now this is possible in 
the case of the natural virtues ; but in the case of 
those from the possession of which a man is called 
absolutely good, it is impossible ; for with prudence, 
which is one, they will all exist together.^ It is C. 

^^ This view of the practical nature of ^povrictQ, and of itb 
being inseparable from moral virtue, so that if a man possesses 
perfect prudence, it develops itself in perfect obedience to tb« 
moral law ; and the perfection of the one implies the perfection 
of the other also, is analogous to the relation which exists be- 
tween faith and obedience in Christian ethics. A living faitii 
necessarily brings forth good works, and by them a living faith 
is as evidently known as a tree is discerned by its fruits. He, 
therefore, who possesses true faith possesses all virtue ; and in 
proportion to the imperfection of obedience is the imperfection 
tf faitt. 
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«lear, too, even if prudence vere not practical, there 
would be need of it, because it is the virtue of one 
part of the soul, and because the deliberate pre- 
ference cannot be correct without prudence, nor 
without virtue ; for the one causes us to choose the 
end, and the other to put in practice the means ; 
yet it has not power over wisdom, nor over the 
superior parts of the soid ; just as medicine is not 
better than health ; for it does not make use of it, 
but sees how it may be produced. It gives direc- 
tions, therefore, for its sake, but not to it. Besides, 
it would be the same kind of thing as if one should 
say, that the political science has power over the 
ffocis, because it gives directions respecting all things 
m the state. 
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BOOK VII 



CHAP. I. 

0/ a kind of Heroic Virtue, and of Continence, and in lik€ 
manner of their contraries. 

After what lias been already said, we must make !• 
another beginning,* and state, that there are three I^'^ . ^ 

forms of things to be avoided in morals — ^vice, in- avSded : 

continence, brutality. The contraries of two of vice. In- 
these are self-evident : for we call one virtue, the continenct. 
other continence : but, as an opposite to brutality, jjrutality. 
it would be most suitable to name the virtue which oppogites j 
is above human nature, a sort of heroic and divine "Virtue, 
virtue, such as Homer has made Priam attribute t) Continence 
Hector, because of his exceeding goodness — Heroic 

"Nor did be seem 

The son of mortal man, bat of a god.'' ^ 

j * It is not very easy to see at first the connection between 
,: the foufu^maining books and the precedingsix. The follow- 
ing is the explanation given by Maretus.~ln the commence- 
ment of the sixth book Aristotle has taught that two conditions 
are requisite to the perfection of moral virtue : first, that the 
moral sense (6 vovq o irpaKTixSg) should judge correctly ; 
, next, that the appetites and passions should be obedient to its 
j decisions. But though the moraljudgment should be correct, 

the will is generally in opposition to it. If in this conflict , . - 

reason is victorious, and compels the will, though reluctant, to 
obey, this moral state is cs^ntinence ; if, on the contrary, the 
wi ll overcomes the reason, the 'result is incontinence. It was 
essential to a practical treatise to treat of tEis imperfect or in- 
, choate_yirtue, as well as to discuss the theory of moral perfect 
tion. The case is somewhat analogous to that of physical 
science, in which we first lay down tiieoretically the natural 
laws without reference to the existence of any impedimentSt 
and then modify our theory by calculating and allowinjc fbt 
the effects of perturbations and resistances* 
*» II. xxiT. 268. 
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Bratality 
rare, chiefly 
among 
barbarians. 



The plan 
of the ar- 
gument. 



Seren 
points. 



1. So that ii^ as is commonly said, men become godu 
because of excess of virtue, the habit, which is op- 
posed to brutality, would evidently be something of 
that kind : for just as there is no vice or virtue in 
a brute, so also there is not in a god :^ but in the 
one case there is something more precious than 
virtue; and in the other something different in 
kind from vice. 

But since the existence of a godlike man is a 
rare thing (as the Lacedaemonians, when they admire 
any one exceedingly, are accustomed to say, He is 
a godlike man), so the brutal character is rare 
amongst men, and is mostly found amongst barba- 
rians. ^<^ But some cases ahse irom cdsease and bodily 
mutilations : and those who go beyond the rest of 
mankind in vice we call by this bad name. Of 
such a disposition as this we must make mention 
subsequently 'A of vice we have spoken before. 

We must, however, treat of incontinence, and 
softness, and luxury, and of continence and patience : 
for we must neither form our conceptions of each of 
them as though they were the same habits with virtue 
and vice, nof as though they were belonging to a 
different genus. But, as in other cases, we must first 
state the phenomena ; and, after raising difficulties, 
then exhibit if we can aU the opinions that have 
been entertained on the subject of these passions ; 
or if not all, the greatest nimiber, and the mc«t 
important ; for if the difficulties are solved, and the 
most approved opinions left, the subject will have 
been explained sufficiently. 

&• It is a common opinion, then, first, that con- 
tinence and patience belong to the number of things 
good and praiseworthy ; but incontinence and effe- 
minacy to that of things bad and reprehensible. 
That the continent man is identical with him who 

^ In the tenth book, c. viii., it will be seen that Aristotlfl 
proves that the gods cannot possess any yirtuons energies, 
except that of contemplation. 

^ See the description of the cannibalism of the inhabitant] 
of Coptus and Tentyra, Jut. Sat. Z7. 

^ See the fifth and sixth chapters of this book. 
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abides by his detenniiiation ; and the incontinent, 
with him who departs from his determination. That 
the incontinent man, knowing that things are bad, 
does them at the instxgation of passion ; but the 
continent man, knowing that the desires are bad, 
refuses to follow them in obedience to reason. That 
the temperate man is continent and patient : but 
some thmk that every one who is both continent 
and patient is temperate ; others do not. Some 
call the intemperate man incontinent, and the 
incontinent intemperate, indiscriminately ; others 
assert that they are different. As to the prudent 
man, sometimes it is said that it is impossible for 
him to be incontinent ; at other times, that some 
men both prudent and clever are incontinent. 
Lastly, men are said to be incontinent of anger, 
and honour, and gain. These are the statements 
generally made. 

CHAP. II. 

Certain Q^e8iion8 respecting Temperance and Intemperance. 

A QUESTION might arise, how any one forming a 1. 
right conception is incontinent. Some say, that if ^^ pi"* 
he has a scientific knowledge, it is impossible : for <^°^sidered 
it is strange, as Socrates thought,^ if science exists 
in the man, that anything else should have the 
mastery, and drag Jiim about like a slave. So- The opi • 
crates, indeed, resisted the argument altogether, as nion of 
if incontinence did not exist : for that no one form- Socrates, 
ing a right conception acted contrary to what is 

« Aristotle (Magna Moral.) says, that in the opinion of 
Socrates no one would choose evil, knowing that it was evil : 
but the incontinent man does so, being influenced by passion, 
therefore he thought there was no such thing as incontinence. 
This doctrine of Socrates doubtless originate, firstly, from his \ ' 
belief that man's natural bias and inclination was towards 
virtue, and that therefore it was absurd *o suppose he would 
pursue vice except involuntarily or ignorantly. Secondly, , 
from his doctrine that the knowledge of the principles and ' 4^ 
laws of morality was as capable of certabity and a?curacY ks ' 
those of mathematical science. 

h2 
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best, but only througli ignorance. Now, this ac- 
count is at variance with the phenomena ; and we 
must inquire concerning this passion, if it proceeds 
from ignorance, what manner of ignorance it is ; 
for that the incontinent man, before he is actuallj 
under the influence of passion, thinks tliat he ought 

2. not to yield, is evident. There are some who con- 
cede one point, but not the rest ; for that nothing 
is superior to science they allow : but that no one 
acts contrary to what they think best they do not 
allow : and for this reason they say, that the incon- 
tinent man is overcome by pleasures^ not having 
science, but opinion. But still, if it is opinion, and 
not science, nor a strong conception, which opposes, 
but a weak one, as in persons who are doubting, the 
not persisting in this in opposition to strong de- 
sires is pardonable : but vice is not pardonable, nor 
anything else which is reprehensible. 

3. Perhaps, then, it may be said that it is pru- 
ftth point, dence which opposes, for this is the strongest. But 

this is absurd ; for then the same man will at once 
be prudent and incontinent : but not a single indi- 
vidual would assert that it is the character of the 
prudent man willingly to do the most vicious things. 
Besides this, it has been shown before that the pru- 
dent man is a practical man ; for he has to do with 
. - the practical extremes, and possesses all the other 
virtues. 

4. Again, if the continent character consists in hav- 
itli point, ing strong and bad desires, the temperate man will 

not be continent, nor the continent temperate ; for 
excess does not belong to the temperate man, nor 
the possession of bad desires. But, nevertheless, 
the continent man must have bad desires ; for if 
the desires are good, the habit, which forbids him 
to follow them, is bad : so that continence would 
not be in all cases good ; and if they are weak and 
not bad, there is notliing grand in overcoming 
them ; and if they are both bad and weak, there is 
nothing great in doing so. 
r. Accnin, if continence makes a man inclined t(% 
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adhere to every opinion, it is bad ; as, fcr instance, 2nd point 
if it makes him inclined to adhere to a fidse one : 
and if incontinence makes him depart from every 
opinion, some species of incontinence will be good ; 
as, for instance, the case of Neoptolemus in the 
Philoctetes of Sophocles ; for he is praiseworthy 
for not adhering to what Ulysses persuaded him 
to do, because he felt pain in telling a lie. Again, 6 
the sophistical argument, called " x/zcu^o/xcvoc," causes 
a difficidty : ^ for because they wish to prove para- 
doxes, in order that they may appear clever when 
they succeed, the syllogism, which is framed, be- 
comes a difficulty : for the intellect is as it were 
in bonds, inasmuch it does not wish to stop, because 
it is not satisfied with the conclusion ; but it can- 
not advance, because it cannot solve the argument. 
And from one mode of reasoning it comes to pass 7. 
that folly, together with incontinence, becomes vir- 
tue j for it acts contraiy to its conceptions through 
incontinence ; but tlie conception which it found 
Avas, that good was evil, and that it ought not to 
be done : so that it will practise what is good, and 
not what is evil. 

Again, he who practises and pursues what is 8. 
pleasant from being persuaded that it is right, and On this 
after deliberate choice, would appear to be better s^ppositici 
than the man who does so not from deliberation, perate ir" 
but from incontinence ; for he is more easily cured, more cuia 
because he may be persuaded to change ; whereas ble than 
to the incontinent man the proverbial expression *!*® incon- 
is applicable, *'**" ' 

*' When water chokes, what is one to drink after ?" f 

' This fallacy is denominated by Cicero " Mentiens.'' The 
author of it is said to have been Eubulides, the Milesian. The 
xoUowing is the form of it: ** When I lie, and say that I lie, 
do I lie or do I speak the truth ? Thus, e. g. , Epimenides, the 
Cretan, said that all his countrymen were liars ; did he then 
speak the truth ? If you say he did, it may be answered, that 
he told a lie, inasmuch as he himself was a Cretan ; if you say 
lie did not, it may be answered, that he spoke the truth, for 
the same reason." 

K This proverb is applicable to the argument in the follow. 
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For if he had been peraiaJed to do what he dpesj 
he might have been re-persuaded, and thus have 
desisted ; but now, although persuaded, nevertheless 
he acts contrary to that conviction. 
9. Again, if there are incontinence and continence 
th point, ^jj every object-matter, who is he who is simply 
called incontinent? for no one is guilty of every 
species of incontinence ; but there are some whom 
we call incontinent simjily. The difficulties, then, 
are somewhat of this nature ; and of them we 
must remove some, and leave others ; for the solu- 
tion of the difficult is the discovery of the truth. 



CHAP. in. 



How it 19 possible for one who has Knowledge to he 

Incontinent. 

1. FntST, then, we must consider whether men are 
Three incontinent, having knowledge or not, and in what 
qucstioM ,^^ havinff knowledge. Next, with what sort of 

objects we must say that the continent and incon- 
tinent have to do ; I mean, whether it is every 
pleasure and pain, or some particular ones. Thirdly, 
whethei. the continent and patient are the same 
or difVront. And ip like manner we must con- 
sider all other subjects which are akin to this 
speculation. 

2. The beginning of the discussion is, whether the 

The object- continent and incontinent differ in the ob[ect, or 

matter and ^ ^Ylq manner : I mean, whether the incontinent 
manner .. x*x iii_ -l* i i* 

considered. '^^^^^'^ ^ mcontment merely from bemg employed m 

this particular thing ; or whether it is not that, 
but in the manner; or whether it is not that, 

3. but the result of both. Next, whether inconti- 

ing way. Water is the most natural remedy for choking ; but 
if water itself chokes, what further remedy can be applied. So 
reason is the best remedy for vice ; but the incontinent man 
acts in defiance of reason, — be has the remedy, but it docs not 
profit him^ what more then can be done r 
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nence and continence are on eveiy object-matter 
or not : for he that is called simply incontinent^ is 
not so in everything, but in the same things "with 
which the intemperate is concerned : nor is he so 
from having reference to these things absolutely 
(for then it would be the same as intemperance), 
]3ut ft'om having reference to them in a particular 
manner : for the intemperate is led on by deliberate 
choice, thinking that he ought always to pursue 
present pleasure : the incontinent does not think 
so, but nevertheless pursues it. 

Now as to this question whether it be a true 4, 
r>pinion, and not science, in opposition to which ^* "natters 
men are incontinent, makes no difference as to ^ ^\ ^ 
the argument : for some who hold opinions, do man acts 
not feel any doubt, but think that they know for vapd 
certain. If then those, who hold opinions, be- ^1^"" "^' ' 
cause their convictions aie weak, will act contrary il^^ll^fy 
to their conception, more than those who have 
knowledge, then knowledge will in nowise differ 
from opinion : for some are convinced of what they 
think, no less than othei^ are of what they know : 
Heraclitus is an instance of this.*^ I But since we 5, 
speak of knowing in two ways (for he tha t 'jq s- How the 
sesses, but does not use^his^nowledge, as well as incontinent 
he that uses it, is said to have knowledge), there ^^ ^" 
will be a difference between the having it, but not i^^rnun. 
using it, so as to see what we ought not to doAand First way* 
the haying^it and uang it. / 

Again, since there ai'C two kinds of propoaiiions, 6. 
universal and particular, there is nothing to hinder Second 
\ one who possesses both from acting contrary to ^"^y* 
knowledge, using indeed the imiversal, but not the 
particular ; for particulars are the subjects of moral 
action. J There are also two different applications of 7, 
the univei'sal — one to the person and one to the 

^ Hfraclitus, although he said that all his conclusions rested 
on opinion, not on knowledge, still defended them as perti- 
naciously, and believed their truth as firmly as other philoso- 
^thers, who asserted that theirs were founded on knowledge.^- 
O'iphaniiiM 
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thing ;' act, for instance, a person knows that di7 
food is good for every man, and that this is a mau 
or that sach and siich a thing is dry ; but as to 
Nt^ whether this is such and such a thing, either he 
' does not possess the knowledge or does not use it 
In these two cases the difference i^oll bo inconceivably 
great, so much so, that in one case knowledge involves 
no absurdity, but in the other a very great one. 

8. Again, it is possible to possess knowledge in a 
lliiid way. different manner from those above mentioned ; for 
we see the habit differing in the possessing but not 
using knowledge, so that in a maimer he has it and 
has it not ; such as the person who is asleep, or mad, 
or drunk. Now, those who are imder the influence 
of passion are affected in the same way ; for anger, 
and sensual desires, and so forth, evidently altet 
the bodily state, and in some they even cause 
madness. It is evident, therefore, that we must 
say, that the incontinent are in a similar condition 

c>, to these. But the fact of their uttering sentiments 
which must have proceeded from knowledge is no 
proof to the contrary, for those who are imder the 
influence of these passion^ recite demonstrations and 
verses of EmpedoclesjJ and those who have learnt 

* The great difficulty which commentators have found in 
explaining this confessedly obscure passage appears to me to 
arise from this ; they have not observed that the expressions 
rb KaOoXov i<f iavrov, and to KaQoXov liri row TrpdyfiaTOQ 
do not describe two different kinds of universals, but the ur.t 
versalas related to two different kinds of particulars ; e.g., to 
the major premiss, " All dry meats are good for man/' may 
be attached two different kinds of minors ; either, ** This is a 
man," or " Such and such a thing is dry." The relation of 
the major to the minor in the first case is to kuOoXov t(p' 
iavTov, and it would appear absurd to conceive that any one 
could go wrong. In the second case the relation is to Ka96\ov 
iiri Tov TrpdyiiaTOQf and here there is no absurdity. We 
cannot help knowing that this is a man, — we may not know 
that such and such a thing is dry. 

As rational beings, we all act on a syllogistic process. It is 
generally found that even in the case of lunatics the reasonini; 
is correct, though the premisses are false, — the premisses being 
influenced by the delusions under which they labour. 

* How often do we find that the giving utterance to gooJ 
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for the first time string sentences together, but do 

not yet understand them, for they must grow with 

their growth, and this requires time ; so that wo 

must suppose the incontinent utter these sentiments *.^ " 

in the same manner in which actors do. , ^ • 

Again, one might consider the cause physically'^ JIO. 
in the following manner : — There is one opimo^ Fourth way^ 
upon imiversals, and another upon those particulai*s ^ ^ [^^ 
which are immediately under the dominion of sensa- 
tion ; and when one^opinion is formed out of the ^^^ '^^ 
two, the soul must necessarily assert the conclusion, v W . t \ *^ 
and if it is a practical matter^ must immediately act 
upon it : for instance, if it is right to taste every- cu-s 
tiling sweet, and this is sweet/aslaeing an individual v ^^"^" 
belonging to this class^hen he who has the power 
and is not prevented, when he puts these two to- 
gether, m\iit necessarily act. When, therefore, one ll.C"'^ ' 
universal opinion exists in us, which forbids us to 
taste ; and another that everything sweet is pleasant, 
and this particular thing is sweet; and the last 
universal energizes, and desire happens to be pre- 
sent j the first imiversal tells us to avoid this par- 
ticular thing, but desire lea^d us to pursue it ; for . •^ 
it is able to act as a motive to each of the parts of 
man's nature. So that it comes to pass that he in 12. 
a manner acts incontinently from reason and from Why hcuiu 
opinion : not that the latter is opposed to the *^^?,°?*. ^ 
former naturally, bu t^acci dentally ; for it is the de- continent 
sire, and not the opinion, which is opposed to right 
reason. So that for this reason brutes are not in- 
moral sentiments is quite consistent with hypocrisy ; and that 
the use of a particular system of religious phraseology is no 
sure indication of a truly Christian temper and character. In 
such cases as these the characters of Charles Surface and 
Mawworm furnish us with a valuable moral lesson. 

^ The subject is here said to be treated physically, because 
the argument is founded upon the nature of the soul, its parts, 
functions, &c. Perhaps it would be more accurate to say 
*' physiologically." 

* The word in the original (rroi^TiKd) is here translated 
** practical matter," because it is used as opposed to ^tujpn- 
rtKa ; just as in English we oppose the words practical and 
dicoretical. 
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continent, because they have no imiversal concep- 
tions, but only an instinct of particulars and 
niemory. 

13. But as to how the ignorance is put an end to, 
How the in- and the incontinent man again becomes possessed 

v. ^"**'^*°*^' ^^ knowledge, the account to be given is the same 
/>•••*> kn^ledee. ^"^ *^* ^^ a^man drunk or asleep, and is not pecu- 

, ' ^ liar to thi^ passion ; and this account we must hear 

jBrom physiologists. But since the last [i. e. the 
particular] proposition is an opinion formed by the 
perceptive faculties, and influences the actions, he, 
who is under the influence of passion, either does 
not possess this, or possesses it not as though he had 
knowledge, but merely as though he repeated, like 
a drunken man, the vorses of Empedocles. And 
this is the case, because the last proposition is not 
universal, and does not appear to be of a scientific 
character in the same way that the universal does. 

14. And thaty^hich Socrates sought seems to result : 
Socrates' for the papsion does not arise when that, which 
opinion. appears properly to be knowledge, is present ; nor 

is this dragged about by the passion; but it is, 
when that opinion is present wluch is the result of 
sensation. On the question, therefore, of acting 
incontinently with* knowledge, oi!^ without, and how 
it is possibldT'to do so with knowledge, let what has 
been said be considered sufficient. 



CHAP. lY. 



Wilh what sort of subjects he who is absolutely incontinent 

has to do, 

1. We must next consider, whether any one is abso- 
f th point, lutely incontinent, or whether all are so in particular 
cases ; and if the former is the case, with reference 
to what sort of things he is so. Now that the 
continent and patient, the incontinent and efienii- 
«>Ate, are so with respect to pleasures and paire^ 
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is evident. But since some of those things wldch g, 
produce pleasure are necessary, and others, though. Pleasures 
chosen for their own sakes, yet admit of excess, ^f ^^^ 
those which are corporeal are necessary : I mean jjocegsarr 
those which relate to the gratification of the appetite, 
and such corporeal pleasures as we have stated to be 
the object of intemperance and temperance ; others Unneccs- 
are not necessary, but chosen for their own sakes ; sary. 
I mean, for instance, victory, honour, wealth, and 
such like good and pleasant things. Now those, 3^ 
who are in excess in these, contraiy to the right Inconti- 
reason which is in them, we do not call simply incon- nence in 
tijient, but we add, incontinent of money, of gain, of ^e latter 
Aonour, or anger, but not simply incontinent ; as if f^^^ ^^^^ 
they were different, and called so only from ana- logy, 
logy ; just as to the generic term man we add the 
difference, "who was victor at the Olympic games;" 
for in this case the common description differs a little 
from that wliich peculiarly belongs to him.™ And 
this is a sign : incontinence is blamed, not only as 
an error, but also as a sort of vice, either abso- 
lutely, or in some particular case : but of the other 
characters no one is so blamed. But of those who 4. 
indulge in carnal pleasures, with respect to which Character 

we call a man temperate and intemperate, he, who **^*^® *°" 

.1 o j.\.- lij'j continent 

pursues the excesses ot things pleasant, and avoids (^^Xwc). 

the excesses of things painful, as hunger and thirst, 
heat and cold, and all things which have to do with 
touch and taste, not from deliberately prefening. 
but contrary to his deliberate preference and judg- 
ment, is called incontinent simply, without the adcU- 
tion, that he is so in this particular thing; anger, 
for example. 

A sign of it is this : men are called effeminate 5. 
in these, but in none of the others : and for this Th® incon- 
reason we class together the incontinent and intern- ^^ ^1- 

classfid 
■» As we distinguish an Olympic victor from other men by toeether 
the addition of this differential property to the common term ^ 
man ; so we distinguish simple from particular incontinence 
by adding to the word *' incontixKut ' the difference '* of 
anger," &c. 
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perate, and also the continent and temperate, but 
. not any of the others, because the former are in i. 
manner conversant with the same pleasures and 
pains. They are indeed concerned with the same, 
but not in the same manner ; for the temperate 
and intemperate deliberately prefer them, the others 
do not. 

6. Therefore we should call him who pursues ex- 
D^rence cesses and avoids moderate pains, not from desire, 
^^®®'* or, if at all, a slight desire, more intcmpemte than 

he who does so from strong desire : ^ for what 
would the former have done, if he had been influ- 
enced in addition by youthftd desire, and excessive 

7. j)ain at the want of things necessary ? But since 
some desires and pleasures belong to the class of 
those which are honourable and good (for of things 
pleasant, some are eligible by natiue, some the con- 
trary, and others indifferent, as, for instance, accord- 
ing to our former division, the pltasures connected 
with money, and gain, and victory, and honour), 
in all such pleasures, and in those which are indif- 
ferent, we are not blamed for feeling, or desiring, 
or loving them, but for doing this somehow in 

8. excess. Therefore all who are overcome by, or 

Excess even p^irg^A what is by nature honourable and good 
la pleasures ^ . , •' nj r i' 

natarally contrary to reason, are blamed; as tor example, 

good is those who are very anxious, and more so than they 

blamed. ought to be, for honour, or for their children sunt 

parents (for these are goods, and those, who ax 

anxious about them, are praised) ; but, nevertheless, 

there may be excess even in the case of these, if 

any one, like Niobe, were to fight against the gods, 

orwere to act like Satyrus siurnamed Philopater, with 

respect to his duty to his father; for he was thought 

to be excessively foolish. 

9^ There is therefore no depravity in those cases 

It is not for the reason given, that each belongs to the class 

actually of things which are by nature chosen for their own 

■ The yielding to slight temptations shows greater depravity 
than the giving way to strong ones. A similar maxim is laio 
down in the Rhet. I. xiv., with respect to acts of injustice. 
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sakes ; but still the excesses are had and to r»e 
avoided. So also there is no incontinence ; for in- 
continence is not only to be avoided, but it belongs 
also to the class of tlungs blameablc. But from the 
similai'ity of the affection, we use the term incon- 
tinence, with the addition of the idea of relation : 
just as we call a man a bad physician and a bad 
actor, whom we would not absolutely call bad. As, 
therefore, in these instances we would not call them 
so absolutely, because each is not really a vice, but 
we call them so from analogy ; so in the other case Object- 
it is clear that we must suppose that only to be in- matter of 
continence and continence, which has the same continence 
object-matter with temperance and intemperance, tmence 
In the case of anger, we use the term analogically ; the same ai 
and therefore we call a man incontinent, adding " of that of tem- 

anger," just as we add " of honour," or " of gain." perance 

and intern - 

perance. 

^ CHAP. V. 

Of Brutality^ and the forms of it. 

But since some things are pleasant by nature (and 1. 
of these, some are absolutely so, others relatively Division 
to different kinds of a,nima1a and men), others are ^ 
pleasant not from nature, but some owing to bodily 
injuries, others from custom, and others from na- 
tural depravity, in each of these we may observe ■ 
corresponding habits.*^ I mean by brutal habits, 2, / 
for instance, the case of that woman,® who, they say, Exan^os 

I 
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« See Hor. de Arte Poet. ▼. 340. 

'* Neu pransae Lamiae viyum pueium eztrahat alvo '' 
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ripped up women with child, wid devoured the 
childreu ; or the practices, in which it is said that 
some savages about Pontus delight, such as raw 
meat, or himian flesh, or in giving their children 
to each other for a feast ; or what is said of PhaJaris. 

3. These are brutal habits. Others originat.e in some 
people from disease and madness; such was the 
case of him who sacrificed and ate his mother, and 
of him who ate his fellow-slave's liver. Others 
arise from disease and custom ; as the plucking of 
hair and biting of nails, and fuither the eating coals 
and earth ; to which may be added unnatural pas- 
sion ; for these things ongina^e sometimes from 
nature, sometimes frt>m custom ^ as in the case of 
th6se who have been corrupted from childhood. 

4. Those in whom nature is the cuuse, no one would 
When na- ^^11 incontinent ; as no ono would find fault with 
ture 18 the ^^jj^^j^ fQj. ^Yie peculiarities of their sex ; and the 

case is the same with those who are through habit 
diseased. Now to have any of these habits is out of 

5. the limits of vice, as also is brutality. But when 
one has them, to conquer them or to be con- 
quered by them is not absolutely [continence or] 
incontinence, but only that which is called so from 
resemblance ; in the same manner as we must say 
of him who is affected in this way with respect to 
anger, that he is incontinent of anger, not simply 
iiicontinent : for as to every instance of excessive 
folly, and cowardice, and intemperance, and rag6 
some of them are brutal, and some proceed fro^ 

Disease. disease ; for he, whose natural constitution is such, 
as to fear everything, even if a mouse squeaks, is 
cowardly with a brutish cowardice; as he who was 

6. afraid of a cat was cowardly frx)m disease.? And of 
fools, those who are irrational by nature, and live 
only by sensual instincts, are brutish, like some 
tribes of distant barbarians ; but others are so from 
disease ; for instance, epilepsy, or insanity. 

7. But it is possible only to have some of these 

« Some that are mad, if they behold a cat." 

Shak. Merch. of Yen. 
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occasionally, and not to be overcome by them j I 
mean, for instance, if Phalaris had restrained him- 
self, when he felt a desire to eat a child, or for 
unnatural pleasures. It is possible also not only to 
have, but to be overcome by them. As, therefore, 8. 
in the case of depravity, that which is human, is 
simply called depravity : and the other kind is called 
so with the addition that it is brutish or caused 
by disease, but not simply so : in the same manner 
it is clear that incontinence is sometimes brutish, 
and sometimes caused by disease j but that is only 
called so simply, which is allied to human intem- 
perance. Therefore that incontinence and conti- 9. 
nence are only concerned with the same things as Metapho- 
intemperance and temperance and that in other f^^^^j;^^ 
things there is another species of mcontmence, caUed continence, 
so metaphorically and not absolutely, is plain. 



CHAP. YI.q 



Thai Incontinence of Anger is less disgracrful than Ineon- 

tinence of Desire. 

Let us now consider the fact, that incontinence of J- 
anger is less disgraceful than incontinence of desire, ^ence of 
For anger seems to listen somewhat to reason, desire worsf 
but to listen imperfectly ; as hasty servants, who than in- 
before they have heard the whole message, run ^9'***°®"''' 
away, and then misunderstand the order ; and dogs, ""^ *°«^^' 
before they have considered whether it is a friend, 
if they only hear a noise, bark : thus anger, from a 
natural warmth and quickness, having listened, but 
not understood the order, rushes to vengeance. For 2- 
reason or imagination has declared, that the slight 
is an insult ; and anger, as if it had drawn the in- 
ference that it ought to quarrel with such a person, 
is therefore immediately exasperated. But desire, 
if reason or sense should only say that the thing is 

4 Compare with this chapter, Arkt. Rhet. II. ii. ; and Bishop 
Butler's Sermon upon Resentment. 
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3 pleasant, rushes to the enjoyment of it. So that 

anger in some sense follows reason, but desire does 

not ; it is therefore more disgraceful ; for he that 

is incontinent of anger, is, so to speak, overcome by 

reason ; 'but the other is overcome by desire, and 

not by reason. 

4. Again, it is more paixionable to follow nati:.ral 

Anger more appetites, for it is more pardonable to follow such 

**** ^ * desires as are common to aU, and so far forth as 

they are common. But anger and asperity are more 

d> natural than excessive and unnecessary desires. It 

is like the case of the man w]\o defended himself 

for beating his father, because, riaid he, my father 

beat his father, and he again bo.it his ; and he, 

also (pointing to his child) will beat me, when he 

becomes a man ; for it runs in our family. And he 

that was dragged by his son, bid him stop at the 

door, for that he himself had dragged his father so 

6- far. Again, those who are more insidious, are 

Less in- more imiust. Now the passionate man is not in- 

sidious, nor is anger, but is open j whereas desire is 

so, as they say of Yenus, 

" Cyprian goddess, weaver of deceit." 

And Homer says of the Cestus, 

" Allurement cheats the senses of the wise."' 

So that if this incontinence is more unjust, it is 

also more disgraceful than incontinence in anger, 

and is absolute incontinence, and in some sense vice. 

^ '^' Again, no one commits a rape imder a feelinff of 

Does not V \ . i. x i:u x 

imply P^''"^ > "^* every one, who acts irom anger, acta 

wanton under a feeling of pain ; whereas he that commits 
insolence, a rape, does it with pleasure. If, then, those thin ors 
are more unjust with which it is most just to be 
angry, then incontinence in desire is more unjust ; 
8 for there is no wanton insolence in anger. Conse- 
quently, it is plain, that incontinence of desire is 
more disgraceful than that of anger, and that con- 
tinence and incontinence are conversant with bodily 
desires and pleasures. But we must imderstand 

• Horn n. liv. 214 ; Pope's transl. line 243—252. 
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the different forms of these ; for, as has been said at 
tlie beginning, some are Jiuman and natural, both in 
land and in degree ; others are brutal j and others 
arise from bpmly injuries and disease ; but tem- 
perance apdintemperance are only conversant with 
the first^of these. For this reason we never call 
beasts temperate or intemperate, except metapho- 
rically, or if any kind of animals differ in some 
respect entirely from another kind in wantonness 
and mischief, and voracity ; for they have no deli- 
berate choice, nor reason ; but are out of their 
nature, like human beings who are out of their 
mind. 

But brutality is a less evil than vice, though more 3. 
formidable ; for the best principle has not been Brutality, 
destroyed, as in the himian being, but it has never ?i^®^ f^^ 
existed. It is just the same, therefore, as to com- ^^^' 
pare the inanimate with the animate, in order to 
see which is worse ; for the viciousness of that which 
is without principle is always the less mischievous ; 
but intellect is the principle. It is therefore almost 
the same as to compare injustice with an unjust 
man ; for it is possible that either may be the 
worse ; for a vicious man can do ten thousand times 
as much harm as a bea£rt. 



CHAP. YII. 



On the difference between Continence and PatiencCf and 
between Incontinence and Effeminacy. 

With respect to the pleasures and pains, the 1. 
desires and aversions which arise from touch and These ha* 
taste (with which intemperance and temperance pa-cd^^* 
have already been defined as being conversant), it 
Is possible to be affected in such a manner, as to 
give way to those which the generality overcome ; 
Hnd it is possible to overcome those to which the 
geiASrality give way. Whoever, then, is so affected 
as regards pleasure, is either incontinent or conti- 

o 
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netitj and as regards pain^ either efiTeminate oy 
•patient. .But the habits of the generality are be- 
tween the two, although they incline rather to 

2 . the ' worse. Now since some pleasures are necessaiy, 
Intempe. -^hile others are not so, or only up to a certain 

point, whilst their excesses and defects are not 
necessary ; the same holds good with desires and 
pains ; he who pursues those pleasures which are in 
.excess, or pursue s them to excess, or from delibe- 
rate preference, and for their own sakes> and not 
for the sake of any further result, is intemperate ; 
for this man must necessarily be disinclined to re- 
pentance, so that he is incurable ; for the impeni- 
tent is incurable. He that is in the defect, is the 
opposite ; he that is in the mean, is temperate. 
The case is similar with him who shuns bodily 
pains, not from being overcome, but from delibe- 
rate preference. 

3. Of those who act without deliberate preference, 
one is led by pleasure ; another by the motive of 
avoiding the pain which arises from desire ; so that 
they difier from each other. But every one would 
think a man worse, if he did anything disgi'acefiil 
when he felt no desire, or only a slight one, than if 
he felt very strong desires ; and if he stmck 
another without being angry, than if he had been 
angry ; for what would he have done, had he been 
imder the influence of passion 1 Therefore, the in- 

4^ temperate is worse than the incontinent. Of those 

Worse than then that have been mentioned, one is rather a 

iiiconti- species of effeminacy, the other is incontinent. The 

neiv:;e. continent is opposed to the incontinent, and the 

patient to the effeminate ; for patience consists in 

resisting, continence in having the masteiy; but 

to resist and to have the mastery differ in the same 

Continence ^^7 ^ ^^* being defeated differs from gaining % 

better than victory. Therefore, also, continence is more eligi- 

patience. ble than patience. 

5. He who fails in resisting those tilings against 
Sffeminacy. ^}iich the generality strive and prevail, is effemi- 
nate and sell-indulgent (for self-indulgence is a spe 
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cies of effemmacy) ; lie who drags P his robe after 
liim, that he may not be annoyed with the pain, of 
carrying it ; and who, imitating an invalid, does not 
t hink - himself a wi'etched creature, although he 
resembles one who is. The case is the same with 6. 
continence and incontinence ; for it is not to be 
wondered at, if a man is overcome by violent and 
excessive pleasures or pains ; but it is pardonable, 
if he struggles against them (like the Philoctetes 
of Theodectes, when he had been bitten by the 
viper, or the Cercyon of Carcinus in the Alope ; 
and like those, who, though they endeavour to 
stifle their lai:i^ter,. burst out, as happened to 
Xenophantus) ; but it is astonishing, if any one is 
overcome by and cannot resist those which the 
generality are able to resist, and this not because of 
their natural constitution, or disease, as for exam- 
ple, effeminacy is hereditary in the Scythian kings ;^ 
and as the female sex differs from the male. 

He, too, who is excessively fond of sport, is 7. 
thought intemperate ; but in reality he is effemi- 
nate ; for sport is a relaxation, if it is a cessation 
from toil ; and he who is too greatly given to 
sport, is of the nimiber of those who are in the 
excess in this respect. Of incontinence, one species 8. 
is precipitancy, another is weakness ; for the weak. Division o* 

P To allow the robe to drag along the ground was amongst 
the Greeks a sign of indolence and effeminacy. Amongst the 
Asiatics, trains were worn ; hence Homer says, II. vi. 442 
(Pope's transl. 563) : — 

"And Troy's proud dames, whose garments sweep the ground.*' 

On the contrary, the expression well-girded (j&vi^p tv^iavoi) 
was synonymous with an active man, " To gird the loins '* 
is a phrase familiar to every one. 

1 Theodectes was an orator and tragic poet, a pupil of Ito- 
srates, and a friend of Aristotle. To him Aristotle addressed 
- hisK,Rhetoric>> There were two Carcini, one an Athenian, the 
other an Agngentine. It is uncertain to which this tragedy 
should be attributed. Carcinus is mentioned with praise, both 
in the Rhetoric and Poetic. Of Xenophantus nothing certain 
is known. The mention here made of the Scythian kings 
refers to a passage in Herodotus (Book I. c. cv.), where he 
speaks of the punishment inflicted on that nation for spoiling 
the temple of Venus in Ascalon. 

o2 
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nence into when they have deliberated, do not abide by their 

•KpoTrkriia determinations, owing to passion ; but the predpi- 

and aaw- ^^^ from not having deliberated at all, are led by 

passion. For some (just as people, who have 

tickled themselves beforehand, do not feel the 

tickling of others), being aware of it previously, 

and having foreseen it, and roused themselves and 

their reason beforehand, are not overcome by the 

9. passion, whether it be pleasant or painful Aud it 

is the quick and choleric who are most inclined 

to the precipitate incontinence ; for the former from 

haste, and the latter from intensity of feeling, do 

not wait for reason, because they are apt to be led 

by their &ncy. 
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The diference between Incontinence and Inien^erance. 

1. The intemperate, as has been said, is not inclined 
Whyincon^to repent; for he abides by his deliberate prefe- 
tinence 18 yquqq' but the incontinent, in every case, is incHned 
Intempe-'^ to repent. Therefore the fact is not as we stated 
ranee. in the question which we raised above : but the 

former is incurable, and the latter curable ; for de- 
pi'avity resembles dropsy and consumption amongst 
diseases, and incontinence resembles epilepsy ; for 
the former is a permanent, the latter not a perma- 
nent vice. The genus of incontinence is altogether 
different from that of vice ; for vice is unperceived 
by the vicious j but incontinence is not.' 

' Intemperance is perfbct vice, incontinence, imperfect. In 
the intemperate, therefore, the moral principle is destroyed, 
the voice of conscience silenced, the light which is within him 
is become darkness. He does not even feel that he is wrong ; 
he is like a man suffering from a chronic disease, which is so 
much the more dangerous and incurable because it is painless. 
Pain has ceased, mortification, so to speak, has begun. The 
incontinent man, on the other hand, feels the pangs of remorse, 
hears the disapproving voice of conscience, experiences uneasi- 
iieas, the ** sorrow which worketh repentance ;** his disease is 
fumte, and may be cured. 
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Of the characters themselves, the precipitate arc 2* 
better than those who have reason, but do not abide 
hj it ; for these last are overcome by a weaker 
passion, and are not without premeditation, as the 
others are : for the incontinent resembles those 
who are intoxicated quickly, and with a little wine, 
and with less than the majority. Consequently 
that incontinence is not vice, is evident : but per- Inconti- 
haps it is so to a certain extent : for the one ^^^^^ ^* 
is contrary, the other according to deliberate pre- ^^ telV 
ference. Not but that they are similar in their ^jce. 
acts : as Demodocus said of the Milesians ; " the 
Milesians are not fools, but they act like fools :" 
and so the incontinent are not unjust, but they act 
unjustly. But since the one is such, as to follow inconti- 
those bodily pleasures, which are in excess, and nence ii 
contrary to right reason, not from being persuaded cm able, 
to do so ; but the other is persuaded to it, because 
his character Ls such, as inclines him to pursue them ; 
therefore, the former is easily persuaded to change, 
but the latter is not. For as to virtue and de- 4^ 
pravity, one destroys, and the other preserves the 
principle : but in moral ■ action the motive is the 
principle, just as the hypotheses are in mathematics. 
Neither in mathematics does reason teach the prin- 
ciples, nor in morals, but virtue, either natui^ or 
acquired by habit, teaches to think rightly respect- 
ing the principle. Such a character, therefore, is 
temperate, and the contrary character is intem- 
perate. 

But there is a character, who from passion is pre- 5, 
cipitate contrary to right reason, which passion so 
far masters, as to prevent him from acting accord- 
ing to right reason j but it does not master him so 
far, as to make him one who would be persuaded that 
he ought to follow such pleasures without restraint. 
This is the incontinent man; better than the in- 
temperate, and not vicious absolutely ; for the best 
thing, i, e, the principle, is preserved. But there i» 
another character opposite to this 3 he that abides 
by his opinions, and is not precipitate, at least, not 
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through passion. It is evident, then, fr^m the above 
conaidcrationsy that one habit is good, the other 
bad. 



CHAP. IX. 



7'he Difference between the Continent and those who abide by 

their Opinion. 

1. Is he. then, continent, who abides by any reason and 
Difference any deliberate preference whatever, or he who abides 
between y^j the right one ? and is he incontinent who does 
^d*obsti^ not abide by any deliberate preference, and any 
uacy. ' reason whatever, or he who abides by felse reason 

and wrong deliberate preference ? on which points 
we raised a question before j or is he that abides or 
does not abidp by any whatever accidentally so, 
but absolutely ne who abides or does not abide by 
true reason and right deliberate preference ? For 
if any one chooses or pursues one thing for the sake 
of another, he pursues and chooses the latter for its 
own sake, but the former accidentally. By the 
expression " for its own sake " we mean " abso- 
lutely." So that it is possible that the one adheres 
to, and the other departs from, any opinion what- 
ever ; but absolutely the true one. 

2. But there are some who are apt to abide by their 
"liTXvpo' opinion who are commonly called obstinate ; as, for 
yvii>fioyiQ example, those who are difficult to be persuaded, 
and cu(j- ^j^^ yfY^Q gj.Q jjQt easily persuaded to change : these 

bear some resemblance to the continent, in the same 
way that the prodigal resembles the liberal, and the 
rash the brave ; but they are different in many re- 
spects. For the one (that is, the continent) is not 
led by passion and desire to change ; for the conti- 
nent man will be easily persuaded imder certain 
circumstances ; but the other not even by reason ; 
since many feel desires, and are led by pleasures. 
The obstinate include the self-willed, and the uit- 
oducated, and the clownish ; the self-willed are <»b- 
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stinate from pkasure and pain ; for they delight 3. 

in gaining a victory, if they are not persuaded to Three ditK 

change their opinion ; and they feel pain if their g^^^ 

decisions, like public enactments, arc not ratified. 

So that they resemble the incontinent more than. 

the continent. 

There are some who do not abide by their 4. 
opinions, but not from incontinence ; for instance, 
Nooptolemus . in the Phyoctetes. of Sophocles; it 
was on aocount of pleasure that he did not abide 
by it; still it. Y^as an honourable pleasure; for to 
speak truth was honourable to him,, oiid, he had 
been persuaded byWysses to speak falaiely : for 
not every one that does anything from pleasure is 
intemperate, or vicious, or incontinent, but he who 
does it for the sake of disgraceful pleasure. 

Since there is such a chai^acter as takes less 5. 
delight than he ought in bodily pleasures, and Extreme on 
does not abide by reason, he who is in the mean of de^t 
between that and the incontinent is the conti- nameless, 
nent : for the incontinent, in consequence of some 
excess, does not abide by reason ; and thfe other, 
in consequence of some defect ; but the continent 
abides by it, and does not change from either cause. 
Now if continence is good, both the opposite habits 
must be bad, as they appear to be : but because the 
one is seen in few cases and rarely, in the same manner 
as temperance is thought to be the only opposite to 
intemperance, so is continence to incontinence. But (5. 
since many expressions are used from resemblance, The matn^ 
tins is the reason for the expression "the continence [J^***®" v* 
of the temperate man ;" for the continent mania one 
who would do nothing contrary to reason for the 
sake of bodily pleasures, and so is the temperate ; 
but the former possesses, the latter does not possess, 
bad desires : and the latter is not one to be pleased 
contrary to reason, but the former is one to feel 
])leasure, though not to be led by it. The case is 
iliv? same with the incontinent .and intemperate; 
N.u«rv are different, but both pursue bodily plea- 
touies : the one thinking that lie oughtj the otheir 
uol thinking so. 
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CHAP. X. 

Thai it is not possible for ike same Man to be at once 
Prudent and Incontinent, 

1. It is impossible for the same man to be at once 
1¥hy the prudent and incontinent : for it has been shown 
incontinent ^j^^ ^ prudent man is at the same time good in 
prudent, nioral character. Again, a man is not prudent 

from merely knowing, but from being also disposed 

2. to act ; but the incontinent is not disposed to act. 
There is nothing to hinder the clever man from 
being incontinent : and therefore some men now 
and then are thought to be prudent, and yet incon- 
tinent, because cleverness differs from pmdence in 
the manner which has been mentioned in the earlier 
part of this treatise (Book VI. c. xii.), and resembles 
it with respect to the definition, but differs with 
respect to deliberate preference. 

3. The incontinent therefore is not like one who has 
knowledge and uses it, but like one asleep or drunk ; 
and he acts willingly ; for he in a manner knows 
both what he does and his motive for doing it ; but 

Diflference he is not wicked ; for his deliberate preference is 
between in- good ; SO that he is half-wicked, and not unjust, for 
continence g^ ^ j^^^ insidious. For one of them is not disposed 
to abide by his deliberations ; and the choleric is 
not disposed to deliberate at alL Therefore, the in- 
continent man resembles a state which passes all 
the enactments which it ought, and has good laws, 
but uses none of them, according to the jest of 
Anaxandrides,* 

** The state willed it, which careth nought for laws : " 

but the wicked man resembles a city which uses 

4. laws, but uses bad ones. Incontinence and conti- 

■ Anaxandrides was a comic poet, of Rhodes, who was 
starved to death by the Athenians, for writing a poem against 
them. — See Athenieus. IX. c. zvi. 
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nence axe conversant with the excess over the habit 

of the generality j for the one is more firm and 

the other less, than the generality are able to be. 

But the incontinence of the choleric is more curable The incoiw 

than that of those who have deliberated, but do tinence of 

not abide by their deliberations ; and that of those ^^d^ "* 

who are incontinent from custom, than those who iQiffuovj 

are so by nature ; for it is easier to change custom more cura» 

than nature. For the reason why it is difficult to bl^« 

change custom is, because it resembles nature, as 

Evenus says,* 

** Practice, my friend, lasts long, and therefore is 
A second nature, in the end, to man.'* 

What, then, continence is, and what incontinence, * 
and patience, and efifeminacy, and what relation these 
habits bear to one another, has been sufficiently 
explained." 

* Evenus was an elegiac poet of Faros. 

" The four concluding chapters of this book, as printed 1q 
the Greek, are considered spuiious, it heing most improbable 
that Aristotle would have treated of the subject of pleasure 
here in an imperfect manner, and again fully in the tentK 
book. The opinion of Casaubon is that these chapters wero 
improperly transferred to this place from the Eudcmiiui EUa^i. 
They are therefore omitted. 
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CHAP. I. 

Of Friendship,* 



!• It would follow next after this to treat of friend« 
Sh**?*^ d ship; for it Is a kind of virtue, or joined with 
ship i"^" ' virtue. Besides, it is inost necessary for life : for 
troated of. without friends no one would choose to live, even 
ITm rela- if he had all other goods.* For to th6 rich, and to 

■ Friendship, although, strictly speaking, it is not a virtue, 
is, nevertheless, closely connected with virtue, mie amiable 
iteelings and affeictions of our nataf^, which are the foundation 
of friendship, if cultivated and rightly directed, lead to the dis- 
diai^e of ouF moral and soeial duties. It is also almost indis- 
pensable to the highest notions which we can form of human 
happmess. On these accounts the subject is appropriate!} 
introduced in a treatise on Ethics. But friendship acquires 
additional importance from the place which it occupied in 
the Greek political system. As, owing to the public duties 
{KHTOvpyiai) which devolved upon the richer citizens, 
magnificence {niyaXoirp'nrHa) was nearly allied to patriotism ; 
as, again, to make provision for the moral education of the 
people was considered one of the highest duties of a states- 
man, so friendships, under which term were included all the 
principles of association and bonds of union between indivi- 
duals, involved great public interests. *• The Greeks," says 
Mr. Brewer, ** had been accustomed to look upon the friend- 
ships of individuals, and the kraipilai which existed in 
different forms among them, as the oi^ans, not only of great 
political changes and revolutions in the state, but as influ- 
encing the minds and morals of the people to an almost in- 
conceivable extent. The same influence which the press exerts 
amongst us, did these political and individual unions exert 
amongst them.'* Many occasions will of course opcur of 
comparing with this book the Lselius of Cicero. 

^ Nam quis est, pro deiim atque hominum fidem ! qui vellt, 
ut neque diligat quenquam, nee ipse ab uUo diligatur, circum • 
duere omnibus copiis, atque in omnium rerum abundanba 
vivere ? — Cic. LbI. zv. 52. 
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those who possess office and authority, there seems to friendsui^ 
be an especial need of friends j for what use is there to virtue, 
in such good fortune, if the power of conferring 2. 
benefits is taken away, which is exerted principally 
and in the most praiseworthy manner towards 
friends 1 or how could it be kept safe and preserved 
without friends ? for the greater it is, the more in- 
secure is it. And in poverty and in all other mis- 3. 
fortunes men think that friends are the only refiige.^ 
It is also necessary to the young, in order to keep 
them from error, and to the old, as a comfort to 
them, and to supply that which is deficient in their 
actions on account of weakness; and to those in the 
vigour of life to further their noble deeds, as the 
poet says, 

" When two come together," &c. 

Horn. II. X. 224.«» 

For they are more able to conceive and to execute. 
It seems also naturally to exist in the producer 4. 
towards the produced ;® and nob only in men, but That it \a 
also in birds, and in most animals, and in those of ^**"^**' 
the same race,^ towards one another, and most of 
all in himian beings ; whence we praise the philan- 
thropic. One may see, also, in travelling, how in- 
timate and friendly every man is with his feUow- 
man. 

Friendsliip also seems to hold states together, and 5. 

*= Adversas res ferre difficile esset, sine eo, qui illas gravius 
etiam, quam tu ferret. Nam et secundas res splendidiores 
facit amicitia, et adversas partiens communicansque leviores. 
— Lael. vi. 22. 

** The whole passage is thus translated by Pope : — 

** By mutual confidencei and mutual aid, 
Great deeds are done, and great discoveries made ; 
The wise new prudence from the wise acquire, 
And one brave hero fans another's fire.'* 

Pope, Hom. 11. z. 265. 

' Filiola tua te delectari Isetor, et probari tibi, ^vaiKt^v esse 
ri'iu TTpoQ TO. TSKva, — Cic. ad Att. vii. 2, 4. 

^ Quod si hoc apparet in bestiis, primum ut se ipsse diligant. 
delude ut requirant atque appetant, ad quas se applicent ejut^ 
dem generis animantes. — Lael. xxi. bl. See also TlM%)cr« 
U. 31. 
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MBudahip legislators ap^>ear to pay more attention to it than 
of impor' to justice ; for unanimity of opinion seems to be 
^^^'t something resembling Mendship ; and they are 
taper^des niost desirous of this, and banish faction as being 
Justice. the greatest enemy. And when men are Mends, 
there is no need of justice :« but when they are 

6. just, they still need Mendship. And of all just 
things that which is the most so is thought to belong 

It is KaXov, ^ Mendship. It is not only necessary, but also 
honourable ; for we praise those who are fond of 
Mends ; and tte having many friends seems to be 
one kind of things honourable. 

7, But there are not a few questions raised concern- 
ing it ; for some lay it down as being a kind of 
resemblance, and that those who resemble ono 
another are Mends j whence they say, " Like to 
like,"*^ " Jackdaw to jackdaw," and so on : others, 
on the contrary, say that all such are like potters 
to one another. And on these points they carry 
their investigation higher and more physiologically. 
Euripides says, 

" The earth parch'd up with drought doth love the rain : 
The lowering heavens when filled with moisture love 
To faU to earth." » 

Heraclitus'^ also thought that opposition is advan- 
tageous, and that the most beautiful harmony arises 
from things dijQferent, and that everything is pro- 

f This is true upon the same principle which is the foun- 
dation of the Christian maxim, ** Love is the fulfilling of the 
law." 

»» See Horn. Od. xvii. 218 :— 

** The good old proverb does this pair fulfil, 
One rogue is usher to another still. 
Heaven with a secret principle endued 
Mankind, to seek their own similitude." — Pope. 

The proverb Ktpafievg Kipafitl kotUi, is from Hesiod, 
Works and Days, 25. It is equivalent to our own proverb— 
"Two of a trade can never agree." — See also Arist. Rhet. 
Book II. c. iy. 

' The whole passage may be found in Athenseus's Deipnos. 
XIII. 

^ Heraclitus of Ephesus held that all things were produce * 
** ex mota contrario rerum contrariarum." 
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duced by strife. Ot'iers, and especially Empedoclea,^ 8. 
held contrary opinions, for they held — that like is 
fond of like. 

Now, let the physiological questions be passed over, 
for they do not belong to our present consideration. 
But as for all the questions which have to do with 
uian, and refer to his moral character and his pas- 
fiions, these let us consider fj as, for instance, whe- 
ther friendship exists between all, or whether it is 
impossible for the wicked to be Mends : and, whe- Whether 
ther there is only one species of friendship, or more ; frienddiip 
^or those who think there is only one, because it ^^ ®**^* 
%dmits of degrees, trust to an insufficient proof : J^™ t^, 
for things differing in species admit of degrees; Whether it 

but we have spoken of this before.** of more 

kinds than 
one. 



CHAP. IL 

What the Object of Love is. 

Perhaps we might arrive at clear ideas about these l. 
matters if it were known what the object of love is : *tXfrA are^ 
for it is thought to be not everything which is loved, ^X^^^^i 
but only that which is an object of love ; and this ^ov.^^^^*' 
is the good, the pleasant, or the useful Th&t would 
be thought to be usefiil, by means of which some 
good or some pleasure is produced : so that the good 
and pleasant would be objects of love, considered 
as ends. Do men, then, love the good, or that which 
is good to themselves 1 for these sometimes are at 
variance. The case is the same with the pleasant. 
Each is thought to love that which is good to him- 



^ Compare what Cicero says of EmpedocleSi in the Lselius, 
c. vii. : — '* Agrigentinum quidem doctum qusedam carminibus 
GriBcis vaticinatum feninti quae in rerum natnra totoqnc 
mundo constarent, quseque moverentur, ea contraherc amici- 
tiam, dissipare concordiam.'' 

™ The scholiast says that the passage in which this subject 
was before spoken of must have been lost, but it probably^ 
refers to Eth. Book II. c. viii. 
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self ; an J absolutely the good is an object of lovo. 
but. relatively to each individual, that which is so 
to each. 

2. Now, each loves not that which is in reality good 
The 0«Xij- to himself but that which appears so ; but :1ns will 
rbv is tii6 jjj^g jiQ difference j for the object of love will be 
&YaB6v^^^ that which appears to be good. But since there 
We have no are three motives on account of which men love^ tho 
friendship term Mendship cannot be used to express a fond- 
^^J^"^*" ness for things inanimate : for there is no return 

of fondness, nor any wishing of good to them.^ For 
it is. perhaps ridiculous to wish good to wine ; biit if 
a 9ian does so, he wishes for its preservation, in order 

3. that he himself may have it. But we say that 
men should wish good to a &iend for his sake ; and 
those who wish good to him thus, we call well-dis- 
posed, unless there is also the same feeling enter- 
tained by the other party j for good-will mutually 
felt is fnendshipj or must we add the condition, 
that this mutual good-will must not be unknown 

i. to both parties ? For many feel good-will towards 
those whom they have never seen, but who they 
suppose are good or useful to them; and this same 
feeling may be reciprocated. These, then, do in- 
deed appear well-disposed towards one another; 
but how can one call them Mends, when neither 
Definition, knows how the other is disposed to him ? They 
ought, therefore, to have good-will towards each 
other, and wish each other what is good, not with- 
uot each other^s knowledge, and for one of the mo- 
tives mentioned. 



CHAP. in. 

On the different hinds of FriendsJiip, 

1. But these motives differ in species from one ano* 

TJree kinds tjjer; therefore the affections do so likewise, and the 
of mend- ' ' 

•bip. " Compare Rhet. 11. It. 
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IVLendships ; consequently there are three species of 
friendship, equal in number to the objects of love, 
since in each there is a return of affection, and both 
parties are aware of it. But those who love one 
:mother wish what is good to one another, according 
to the motive on account of which they love. "Now, t, 
those who love one another for the sake of the use- 
ful, do not love each other disinterestedly, but only 
so far forth as there results some good to themselves 
from one another. The caseJs the same with those 
who lov e for the sake of^pleasiuv e, for they dQ_m)t 
love the witty from their being of such a character, 
but because they are pleasant to them ; and, there- 
fore, those who love for the sake of the useful love 
for the sake of what is good to themselves, and 
those who love for the sake of pleasure love for the 
sake of what is pleasant to themselves, and not so 
llir forth as the person loved exists, but so far forth 
;is he is useful or pleasant. 

These friendships, therefore, are accidental j for 3. 
the person loved is not loved for being who he is, but Fnend- 
for providing something either good or pleasant; con- *°*F^'^*" ^^ 
sequently such friendships are easily dissolved, if the amd dulHt 
parties do not continue in similar circumstances; for rjdv, are 
if they are no longer pleasant or useful, they cease ®*8ily dis- 
to love. Now the useful is not permanent, but be- ^°^^®^> ^p* 
comes different at different times ; therefore, when dental, 
that is done away for the sake of which they be- 
came friends, the friendship also is dissolved; which 
clearly shows that the friendship was for those mo- 
tives. Such friendship is thought mostly to be formed 4. 
between old men;® lor men at such an age do not The formei 
pursue the pleasant, but the iLseful ; and it is found ^ 1^°^ " u 
amongst those in the pime of life and in youth tweeii the' 
who pursue the useftd. old. 

But such persons do not generally even associate 
with one another, for sometimes they are not plea- 
pant ; consequently they do not need such intimacy, 

* See on characters of the young and the old Arist. Rhct. 
Lib. II. cc. xii. xiii. ; also Hor. de Art. Poet., and Ter. Adclph 

r.iii. 
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iinle98 they ore useful to eacli other ; for they are 
nleasajit so &r as they entertain hopes of good. 
Amongst Mendships of this kind is ranked that of 

5. hospit^ty. The friendship of the young is thought 
The latter to be for the sake of pleasure ; for they live accord- 
betweeiitha ing to passion, and mostly pursue what is pleasant 
young. ^ themselves and present ; but as they grow older, 

their idea of what is pleasant also becomes different ; 
therefore they quickly become friends and quickly 
cease to be so ; for their friendship changes together 
with what is pleasant ; and of such pleasure as this 

6. the change is rapid. Toung men also are given to 
sexual love; for the principal part of sexual love is 
from passion and for the sake of pleasure; there- 
fore they love and quickly cease to love, clianging 
often in the same day; but they wish to pass their 
time together and to associate, for thus they attain 
what they sought in their friendship. 

7. The Mend^p of the good and of those who 
The friend- are alike in virtue is perfect ; for these wish good 
rood *^ ^^® another in the same way, so far forth as 

they are good ; but they are good of themselves ; 

and fthose who wish good to their friends for the 

friends' sake are friends in the highest degree, for 

they have this feeling for the sake of the friends 

themselves, and not accidentally; their friendship, 

therefore, continues as long as they are good ; and 

includes ths virtue is a permanent thing.P And each is good ab- 

<«>0£\i^or solutely and also relatively to his friend, for the 

and ycv, good are both absolutely good and also relatively to 

one another ; for to each their ovra actions and 

those which are like their own are pleasant, but the 

actions of the good are either the same or similar. 

8. Such friendship as this is, as we might expect, 
Is porma- permanent, for it contains in it all the requisites for 
nent. friends ; for every friendship is for the sake of good 

or pleasure, either absolutely or to the person loving, 
and results from a certain resemblance. In tliis 

i> Virtus, virtus inquam, et conciliat amicitias et conservat ; 
in ea est enim couvenientia rerum, in ea stabilitas, in ea con- 
btantia. — Cio. Lsel. xxvii. 
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fiiondsHp, all tliat has been mentioned exists m 
the parties themselves, for in this there is a simi- 
larity, and all the other requisites, and that which 
is absolutely good is also absolutely pleasant ; but 
these are the principal objects of love, and therefore 
the feeling friendship, and friendship itself exists, 
and is best, in these more than in any others. 

It is to be expected that such would be rare, 9. 
for there are few such characters as these. More- Rarc» re- • 
over, it requires time and long acquaintance, for, *1^"^^* ^u**^* 
according to the proverb, it is impossible for men to 
know one another before they have eaten a stated 
quantity of salt together,^ nor oan they admit each 
other to intimacy nor become friends before each 
appears to the other worthy of his friendship, and 
his confidence. Those who hastily perform offices of 10. 
friendship to one another are willing to be friends, 
but are not really so imless they are also worthy 
of friendship, and are aware of this ; for a wish for 
friendship is formed quickly, but not friendship. 
This species of friendship, therefore, both '^^ith respect 
to time and everything else, is perfect, and in all 
respects the same and like good offices are inter- 
changed ; and this is precisely what ought to be the 
case between friends. 



CHAP. IV. 



Thai the Good are Friends absolutely, hut all others 

accidentally. 

Friendship for the sake of the pleasant bears a ? , 

resemblance to this, for the good are pleasant to 

one another ; so also that which is for the sake of 

the useful, for the good are useful to one another. 

Between these persons friendships are most perma- 2. 

nent when there is the same return from both to Equality 

causes pen 

' Verumque illud est quod dicitur multos modios salis manence. 

simul edendos esse, ut amicitse munus expletum sit.— Cic. 

Ltel. xix. 
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ootiiy for inrtanoe, of pleasure. And not only so^ 

but a return from the same cause, for instance, in 

the case of two persons of easy pleasantry ; and not 

as in the case of the lover and the person beloved, 

for these do not feel pleasure in the same things, but 

pw i^jAAi ^ the one in seeing the beloved object, and the other 

betirMa in receiving attention from the lover; but when the 

lovers not l)loom of youth ceases, sometimes the friendship 

permaiieat. ^jg^^g^g ^jg^^ foj. ^]jg sight of the beloved object is 

no longer pleasant to the one, and the other does 
not receive attention ; many, however, continue 
friends if from long acquaintance they love the cha- 
racter, being themselves of the same character. 

3. Those who in love af&drs do not interchange 
the pleasant but the useful are both friends in a less 
degree,- and less permanently; but those who are 
friends for the ^ke of the useful dissolve their 
friendship when that ends; for they were not friends 
to cme another but to the usefiiL 

4. Consequently, for the sake of pleasure and the 
Between useful, it is possible for the bad to be friends with 
whom there ^j^g another, and the good with the bad, and one 
friendships ^^^ ^ neither good nor bad with either ; but for 
otd rb xph- *^ s^^ ^ ^^® another, evidently only the good can 
vinov and be friends, for the bad feel no pleasure in the per- 
om TO gQj^g themselves, unless so far as there is some ad- 
*' *'* 5 vantage. The friendship of the good is alone safe 
Friendship' from caliminy, for it is not easy to believe any one 
of Uie good respecting one who has been proved by ourselves 
alone safe during a long space of time ; and between such per- 
lumny*' ^^^ there is confidence and a certainty that one's 

friend would never have done wrong,'^ and every- 

5. thing else wliich is expected in real friendship. In 
the other kinds of friendships there is nothing to 
hinder such thiiigs from occurring ; consequently, 
since men call those friends who are so for the sjike 
of the useful, just as states do (for alliances seem 
to be formed between states for the sake of advan- 

' Nanquam Scipionem, ne minima quidem re ofTendi, quod 
quidem seiiserim ; nihil aadivi ex eo ipse, quod nolkmn. — Cic. 
Aiii*]. zzvii. 
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tage), and also tliose who love one ancther for tli» 
sak43 of pleasure, as childi-en do, perhaps we aU 
ought to say that sueh men wee Mends, hut that 
there are many kinds of friendsliip ; first and prin- 
cipally, that of the good so far forth as they .are 
good, and the others from ,their resemblance ; fcM* 
fio far forth as there is something good or sdmi- 
lai ity of character, so far they are friends ; for- itie 
j)lcasant is a kind of good to those who love the' 
} /feasant. 

These two latter kinds da nx)t combine veil, nor 7. 
i\o the same people become friqnds for the sake of 
the useful and the pleasant ; for two. things which 
are accidental do not easily combine^ Friendship, 
therefore, being divided into these kinds, the bad 
will be Mends for- the sake of the pleasaat and the 
useful, being similar in that respect ; but the good 
will be friends for the friends' sake, for they will be 
eo, so far forth as they are good ; ,the latter,, there- 
fore, are friends absolutely, the former accidentally, 
and from their resemblance to the latter. • 



CHAP. Y. 



Certain other distinctive Markit which belong tg the 
Friendship of the Good, 

As in the case of the virtues some are called good 1. 
according to the habit, othei*s according to the Difference 
energy of it," so is it also in the case of friendships ; J®!^*®'*}^ 
for Some take pleasiu-e in each other, and mutually enenry^ 
confer benefits by living together; but others being fricndsblBb. 
asleep or locally separated, do not act, but are in a 
state so as to act in a friendly manner ; for difference 
of place does not absolutely dissolve Mendship, but 
only the exercise of it. But if the absence is long, it j, 

* Fritzsch coin|uires %^iq Hiabit) with the Gertnan das Ver- 
halten, and h'i^ytia (energj) with die Verwirklichnng, Wirk 
lichkei* . 
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seems to produce a cessation of Mend&hip; and 
hence it has been said, 

" Want of interconne has dissolved many friendships.*' 

But the aged and the morose do not appear suited 
for Mendship, for the feeling of pleasure is weak 
in them, and no one can pass his time with that 
which is painful or not pleasant, for nature is espe- 
. cially shown in avoiding what is painful and desir- 

3. ing what is pleasant. But those who approve of one 
Without another, without living together, seem rather well 
"t hec°™^ inclined than friends, for nothing is so characteiistic 
fvvoia, ^^ friendship as the living together ; for the needy 

desire assistance, and the happy wish to pass their 
time together, since it least of all becomes them to 
be solitary. But it is impossible for men to asso- 
ciate together if they are not pleasant, and if they 
do not take pleasure in the same things; which seems 
to be the case with the friendship of companions.* 

4. The friendship of the good, then, is friendship ii> 
the highest degree, as has been said frequently ; for 
that which is absolutely good or pleasant is thought 
to be an object of love and el^ble, and to each 
individual that which is so to him ; but the good 
man is an object of love and eligible to the good, 

Difference for both these reasons. Fondness^ is like a pas- 
between sion, and friendship like a habit ; for fondness is 
^ tXijertc and fei^ no less towards inanimate things, but we re- 
^* *"* turn friendship with dehberate choice, and deliberate 

choice proceeds from habit. We also wish good to 
those whom we love for their sakes, not from pas- 
sion but from habit ; and when we love a friend, 
we love that which is good to ourselves; for the 
good man, when he becomes a friend, becomes a good 
to him whose friend he is. Each, therefore, loves 
that which is good to himself, and makes an equal 
return both in wish and in kind for equality is said 

* By IraiptK^ <pi\ia Aristotle means that intimacy which 
exists between those who have grown up together, and been 
accustomed to each other's society from boyhood. 

• Amor, ex quo amicitia nominator, est ad benevolentiiOT 
jangendam. — Cic. Lfel. viii. 
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proverbially fco be MendshipJ These coniUtions, 

therefore, exist mostly in the Mendship of the 
good. 



CHAP. VL 

Certain other distinctive marls which belong to Friendship, 

In the morose and the aged friendship less frequently 1. 
arises, inasmuch as they are more ill-tempered, and ^^^ "?^ ^° 
take less pleasure in society ; for good-temper and foj-m^md- 
sociality seem to belong to friendsliip, and to pro- ships, 
duce it in the greatest degree. Therefore young 
men become friends quickly, but old men do not ; 
for they never become friends of those in whom 
they do not take pleasure ; nor in like manner do 
the morose. But such men as these have good-will 2. 
towards one another ; for they wish what is good, 
and supply each other's wants ; but they are not 
fi'iends at all, because they do not pass their time 
together, nor take pleasure in each other ; and 
these conditions are thought especially to belong to 
friendship. 

To be Mends with many, is impossible in per- 3. 
feet friendship; just as it is to be in love with many True friend- 
at once ; for love appears to be an excess ; and such *^^P ^*^ 
a feeling is naturally entertained towards one ob- JJ^ble!' 
ject. And that many at once should greatly please 
the same person is not easy, and perhaps it is not 
easy to find many persons at once who are good. 
They must also become acquainted with one another, 
and be on intimate terms, which is very difficult. 
For the sake of the useful and the pleasant, it is 
possible to please many ; for many are of that cha- 
racter, and the services required are performed in a 
short time. Of these, that which is for the sake of 4. 
the pleasant is most like friendship, when the same FriendsUii> 

' See Milton's Par. Lost, viii. 333 :— oftht roung 

*' Among unequals what society 

Can sort, what harmony, or true delight ?" 
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good offices are done oy both, and they take i)leasure 
in one anotlior, or in the same tliing« ; of which 
description are tlio friendships of the young ; for 

Of trades- there is more lilwrality in them. That which is for 

men. the sake of the useful, is the friendship of tradesmen. 

I, The happy do not want useful but pleasant friends,. 

Of the Y' for they wish to have some persons to live with ; 

Wpy* I find they bear anytliing painful for a short time 
oii'y ; nor could any one bear it constantly, not even 
good itself, if it were painful to him ; hence they 
seek for pleasant friends. Perhaps also they ought 
to seek such as are good, and good also to them- 
selves : for thus they will have all that friends* 
ougnt to have. 

6. Those who are in authority seem to make use 
Of Ba5a in ^f different kinds of friends ; for some are useful to 
P^^^'* them, and others pleasant ; but the same men are 

not generally botb ; for they do not seek for friends 
who are pleasant and good as well, nor such a» 
are useful for honourable purposes : but they wish 
for men of wit, when they desire the pleasant, and 
they wish for clever men to execute their com- 
mands : and these qualities are not generally 
united in the same person. But we have said 
that the good man is at once pleasant and useful ; 
but such a character does not become the friend of \ 
a superior, unless the latter is surpassed by the 
former in virtue ; otherwise the person who is infe- 
rior in power, does not make a proportionate return ; 
but such men are not usually found. 

7, All the friendsliips, therefore, which have been 
mentioned consist in equality : for the same things 
result from both parties, and they wish the same 
things to each other ; or else they exchange one thing 
for another, such as pleasure for profit. But that 
these friendships are less strong and less permaiient 
lias been mentioned , they seem also from their simi- 
larity and dissimilarity to the same thing to be, and 
yet not to be, friendships ; for from their resem- 
blance to that which is formed for virtue's sake, they 
appear friendships ; since one contains the pleasant^ 



\ 
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and the oilier the useful, and both of these exist in 
the former also; But ft-oin the former being free 
from complaints, and lasting, whereas these rapidly 
change, and differ in many other respects, th«y 
appear not to be friendships, from theii >vant of 
resemblance to true friendship. 



CHAP. vn. 

Respecting Friendship between Persona who are Unequal. 

There is another species of friendship, where one 1. 
of the parties is superior ; as that of a father for *«^^« *f ^ 
his son, and generally an older for a younger per- "'rf/jox'iv. 
son, and a husband for his wife, and a governor for 
the governed. But these differ from one another ; 
for the case is not the same between parents and 
children, as between governors and the governed ; 
nor is the feeling of a father for his son the same 
{IS that of a son for his father, nor of a husband for 
his wife, as of a wife for her husband ; for the per- 
fection and office of each of these is different ; there- 
fore the motives of their friendshi]) are different. 
(^Consequently their affections and their friendships 
themselves are different ; hence the same offices are 
not performed by each to the other, nor ought they 
to be required. But when children pay to their 2. 
parents what is due to those who begat them, and 
j)arents to their children what is due to them, the 
fiiendship in such cases is lasting and sincere. But 
in all friendships, where one party is superior, the 
affection also ought to be proportionate ; as, for 
exami)le, that the better person should be loved in 
a greater degree than he loves, so also the more use- There will 
ful person, and in like manner in every other case, ^e equality 
For when the affection is proportional, then there ^i*^*^^- 
w in a manner an equality ; which seems to be the propor- 
propeity of friendship. lionaL 

The equal does not seem to be the same in joatioe 3. 
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as in friendship ; for equality in proportion to merit 
holds the first place in justice, and equality as tc 
quantity the second ; but in fidendship, that which 
relates to quantity is first, and that which relates 
to merit is second. This is evident, if there is a 
great distance between the parties in vii-tue, or 
vice or wealth, or anything else : for they are then 
no longer friends, and they do not even expect it. 

4. This is most evident in the case of the gods ; for 
they are most superior in all goods : it is also evident 
in the case of kings ; for they who are veiy infe- 
rior do not presume to be Mends with them ; nor 
do the worthless presimie to be so with the best or 
wisest men. In the case of such persons as these, 
there can be no exact definition how far they may 
be friends ; for though we may take away much from 
one party, still the friendship continues ; but when 
one is very far removed from the other, as from a 

5. god, it continues no longer. Hence also a question 
Whether arises whether friends wish their friends the greatest 
men J'}^^ goods, for instance, that they should become gods : 

ilTeoods^ ^ ^^^ *^®^ ^^^y ^^^^^ ^0 longer be their friends ; and 
therefore they wo\ild not be goods to them : for 
friends are goods. If, therefore, it has been rightly 
said, that a friend wishes his friend good for that 
friend's sake, he ought to continue, relatively to 
that friend, the same as he was before. He will, 
therefore, wish him to have the greatest goods which 
he can have being a man : though perhaps not 
eveiy good ; for each wishes goods for himself more 
than to any one else.^ 

" Great difference of opinion exists amongst commentators 
as to the way in which this passage ought to be translated ; 
the following paraphrase will explain that translation which 
appears to me the only one consistent with the argument, 
and at the same time grammatical. If a friend wished his 
friend to become a god, he would be wishing him to be so far 
removed as that he would cease to be a friend. Consequently, 
as friends are goods, in wishing such change of circumstances 
as would deprive him of his friendship, he is really wishing to 
deprive his friend of a good. Now, if a friend wishes good to 
his friend for that friend's sake, of course he will not wish their 
relative position to be altered in such a way as to put an end tJ 
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CHAP. YllL 

That Friendship seems to consist m hmng more than m 

being loved. 

Most men, from the love of honour, are thought to i. 
wish to be loved, rather than to love ; therefore the Most merv 
generality are fond of flattery ; for the flatterer is f*^®™ ^^^ 
an inferior friend, or pretends to be so, and to love^jj^^^^^ 
rather than to be loved : and being loved seems wish to 
to bear a close resemblance to being honoured, of be loved 
which most men are desirous. They do not, how- ™th«r tl»«o 
ever, seem to choose honour for its own sake, but ° °^®' 
ficcidentally ; for the generality delight in being 
honoured by those in power, because of hope ; for 
they think that they shall obtain from them what- 
ever they want. Thus they delight in honour, as a 
sign of friture favours. But those who are desirous 3. 
of receiving honour from good men and men who 
know their worth, are anxious to confirm their own 
opinion of themselves : thus they delight in the idea 
that they are good, trusting to the judgment of those 
who say so. But they delight in being loved for its 
own sake ; therefore to be loved might seem to be 
better than to be honoured, and friendship might 
oeem ehgible for its own sake. 

But it really seems to consist in loving, rather 4» 
than being loved. A proof of this is, that mothers ^^^ fnend- 
delight in loving ; for some give their children to be ^g^ ^"^ 
nursed, and, knowing that they are their children, in loring, 
love them, though they do not seek to be loved in than being 
return, if both cannot be ; but it seems sufficient to lo^^^^* Mo- 
them if they see them doing well : and they love their q^j£ ^^ 
cliildren, even if the latter, from ignorance, cannot this. 
rei)ay to their mother what is due. But since friend- 5. 
tbip consists more in loving, and those who love their '^J^ *^°J*^ 
fiiends are praised, to love seems to be the excel- ^^^^^ ^ 

tlu'ir friendship. He would, therefore, only wish his friend ^* 

tuch floods as are consistent with bis friend remaining a uian. 
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ence of friends. So that the parties between whom 
this takes place proportionately are lasting friends, 
and the friendfdiip of such ia lasting. In thi.s 
manner those who are unequal, may also be the 
greatest friends ; for they may be equalized. But 
equality and similarity constitute friendsliip, and 
particularly the similarity of those who are alike 
with respect to virtue ; for as they possess stability 
in themselves, they also possess the same towainla 
each other, and neither ask nor render base services, 
1>ut, 80 to speak, they even prevent it : for it is the 
characteristic of the good neither to commit faults 
themselveB, nor to suffer their friends to commit 
5, them. The wicked have no stability ; for they 
do not continue consistent even with themselves ; 
but thoy become friends for a short time, taking 
delight in each other's wickedness. The useful and 
the pleasant continue friends longer than these ; for 
they <5ontinue as long as they friinish pleasure and 
profit to one another. 
7. The friendship which is for the sake of the useful 
Friendship appears generally to be formed out of opposite elc- 
^*" ^ ments ; for instance, it arises between a poor man 

cMstscbiefly ^^^ ^ ^"^^^ ^^^> ^^ uneducated and a learned man ; 
between for whatever a needy person wants, being desirous 
opposites. of that, he gives something else in retimi. Under 
this head one might bring the lover and the beloved, 
the beautiful and the ugly. Hence, also, lovers some- 
times appear ridiculous if they expect to be loved as 
much as they love : when they are equally suitable 
objects of love, they may perhaps expect it ; but when 
they possess no qualification of the kind, it is ridi- 
9. culous. But perhaps the opposite never desires its 
opposite for its own sake, but accidentally ; and the 
desire is for the mean, for that is a good : for exam- 
ple, what is dry desires not to become moist, but to 
. arrive at the mean ; so also what is warm, and 
everything else in the same way. Let us, however, 
leave these considerations as foreign to oiu* pur* 
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CHAP. IX. 
Pe^ecUng Political or Social Friendship, 

Friendship and the just appear, as was said at first, l. 
to be conversant with the same things, and between In every 
the same persons ; for in every community there commumty 
seems to oxist some kind of just and some kind of friendship, 
friendship. Thus soldiers and sailors call their com- 
i*ades friends, and so likewise those who are asso- 
ciated in any other way. But as far as they have . 
anything in common, so far there is friendship j for 
so far also there is the just. And the proverb, that 
the property of friends is common, is correct ; for 
friendship consists in community : and to brothers 
and companions all things, are common ;^ but to 
others, certain definite things, to some more, to 
others less ; for some friendships are stronger, and 
others weaker. 

There is also a difierence in the just; for it is 2. 
not the same between parents and children as The just la 
between brothers ; nor between companions as be- caggg'^^e 
tween citizens ; and so on in every other friend- same, 
ship. Acts of injustice, therefore, are different be- 
tween each of these, and are aggravated by being 
committed against greater friends ; for instance, it 
is more shameful to rob a companion of money than 
a fellow-citizen, and not to assist a brother than a 
ictranger, and to strike one's father than any one 
else. It is the nature of the just to increase together 
with friendsliip, as they are between the same par- 
ties, and of equal extent. All communities seem 3, 
like parts of the political commimity ; for men imite All com- 
together for some advantage, and to provide them- munitiesarB 
selves with some of the tilings needful for life. Po- P^ilt^j^ 
litical community seems ^Iso originally to have been ^ 

' In the same way the early Christian brotherhood had all 
things in common. 
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former, and still to cohtinue, for the sake of ad- 
vantage ; for legislators aim at this, and say that 
what is expedient to the community is just. 

^^ Now all other commimities desire advantage in 
* particular cases ; as, for example, sailors desire that 
for which they make their voyage,— money, for in- 
stance, or something of that kind ; soldiers that 
which belongs to war, — either money, or victory, or 
the taking of a city ; and in like manner people of 
the same tribe and borough seek each their own 
advantage. Some communities seem to have been 
formed for the sake of pleasure ; such as bacchanalian 
revels and clubs : for these were formed for the 

5 . sake of sacrifice and associating togetherJ All these 
seem to be included under the social community ; 
for this does not aim at mere present expediency, but 
at that which influences the whole of life ; hence 
sacrifices are instituted and honours paid to the gods 
in such assemblies, and men are themselves furnished 
with opportunities of pleasant relaxation ; for the 
ancient sacrifices and general meetings seem to have 
been held as first-fruits after the gathering in of 
harvest; for the people had most leisure at that time. 
All communities, therefore, seem to be parts of the 
political community ; and similar friendships will 
accompany such communities. 



CHAP. X. 



Of the three forms of Civil Government f and the Deflections 

from them, 

1. There are three forms of civil govamment,* and as 
lioKiri It, jjiany deflections, which are, as it were, corruptions 

y Compare Hor. Ep. II. i. 139. 

■ If this chapter is compared with the eighth chapter of the 
first book of the Rhetoric, it will be found that this subject is 
treated more scientifically and with greater accuracy in the 
Ethics than in the Rhetoric. The reason of this evidently is. 
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of them. The former are, Mona: thy, Aristocracy, >Tonarchy. 
and a third, on the principle of property, which it Acisto- 
seems appropriate to call a Timocracy : V.Mt the <*racy. 
generality are accustomed to apply the term*- ].»olity" ^^^^^^^^J» 
exclusively to this last. Of these, monarchy is the 
best, and timocracy the worst. The deflection from 2. 
monarchy is tyranny ; for both are monarchies : Tyranny, 
but there is the greatest difference between them ; 
for the tyrant looks to his own benefit, the king to 
that of liis subjects ; for he is not a king who is not 
independent, and who does not abound in all goods ; 
but such an one as this wants nothing else ; and 
consequently he would not be considering what is 
beneficial to himself, but to his subjects ; for he 
that does not act so, must be a mere king chosen 
oj lot.^ But tyranny is the opposite to this ; for a 
tyrant pursues his own peculiar good. And it is 3. 
more evident on this ground, that it is the worst 
form of all ; for that is worst, which is opposite to 
the best. But the tralisition from kingly power 
is to tyranny ; for tyranny is a corruption of mo- 
narchy, and a bad king becomes a t3rrant. 

The transition from aristocracy is to oligarchy, 4. 
through the wickedness of those in power, who dis- Oligarchy, 
t^'ibute the offices of the state without reference to 
merit, give aU or most good things to themselves, 
and the offices of state constantly to the same people, 
setting the highest value upon wealth : conse- 
quently a few only are in power, and the bad instead 
of the best. The transition from timocracy is to 5. 
democracy ; for they border upon one another, since Democracy, 
a timocracy natm*ally inclines to be in the hands of 

that a discussion on the different forms of government fomos 
an essential part of the former treatise ; whereas it only be- 
longs accidentally to the latter. It is only necessary for the 
orator to know the nature and principles of government as 
they are found practically to exist. The Ethical student, on 
the contrary, should know what they ought to be in theory as 
well as what they really are in their practical developments. 
These considerations will account for the different modes of 
treatment which Aristotle has adopted in his two treatises. 

** That is, a king who owes his cflgnity to his good fortoae, 
tnd not to any merits of his own. 
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the SQtdtitude, and all who are in the same class as 
to property are equal. But democracy is the least 
vicious, for its constitutional principles are but 
slightly changed. Such, then, are the principal 
changes in forms of government ; for thus they 
change the least and in the most natural manner. 

6. One may find resemblances, and as it were, ex- 
Analogy amples of these, even in private fiunilies ; for tho 
between go- j^ij^tiott of a fiktherto his sons wears the form of 
in a state, monarchy : for the father takes care of the chil- 
and govern- dren. Hence, also. Homer calls Jupiter father ;^^ 
ment in a for the meaning of a kingdom is a paternal govern- 
family. ment. But in Persia the authority of a father is 

tyrannical^ lor they ude their sons like slaves. 

7. The authcnrity-of a master over his slaves is also 
tyrannicRl: ; for in that the benefit of ihe master is 
consulted. This^ therefore, appears right, but that 
of the Fermans is wrong ; for the power of those 
who are in: different circumstances ought to be 
different. The relation* of a man to his wife 
seems to be aristocratical ; for the husband go- 
verns because it is his due, and in those things 
which a husband ought ; and whatever is suitable 
for the wife he gives up to her. When the husband 
lords it over everything, it changes into an oli- 
garchy ; for he does this beyond what is his right, 
and not only so fer forth as he is superior But 
sometimes women, when they are heiresses, govern. 
Thus they govern not according to merit, but 
because of wealth and influence, as in oHgarchies. 

8. The relation which subsists between brothers is like 
TimocracT, a timocracy ; for they are equal ; except so far as 

they differ in age. Therefore, if there is a great 
disparity in their ages, the friendship is no longer 
DemocracT, like that of brothers. A democracy takes place 
• J^*Jy mostly, in families where there is no master (for 
b no maa- ^^^-^ *^ ^"^ equal) ; and wherever the ruler L: 
t«r. weak, and each member acts as he like^ 

** Ilarvp ar^piiv rt ^tir rf , — ** Father of gods and men " 
— >Hom. passim. 
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CHAP. XL 

Qf the friendahip which exisU unddr edch fdrm of ^ 

Government', '•.'«! > 

In eaxili of tlicse forms' of ^0v«rnment there is 1. 
e-»-:dently a friendship, cooxtetusivo withj ""the just ?' ^^ ®®^^* 
in each>^ Friendsliip between a Jdiig: and liis sub- go'J^p^meiij 
jects consists in conferring superior SfieBefitfl 5 for there is a 
lie does good to his subjects, if he is good 'and takes friendship, 
care of them, that they may be- well ofl^ as a shep- 
herd takes care of his sheep ;^*^ whence also Homer 
calls Agamemnon "the shepherd of the people." 
Such also is. paternal friendship ; but it exceeds' th^ 
former in the gi*eatness of the benefits whioh it 
confers ; for the father is the cause of the son's 
existence, which is esteemed the greatest thing, 
and also of food and of education; The same things 2. 
are also ascribed to ancestoi-s ; for , a fether is by 
nature the governor of his sons, and ancestors of 
their descendants, and a king of his subjects. These 
friendships imply superiority; whence also parents 
receive honom- ; therefore also the 'just is not the 
same between the two parties, but according to 
proportion ; for thus also must the friendship be. 

Between hasband and wife, there is the same 3. 
friendsliip as in an aristocracy ; for l^eir relation is 
according to merit, aiil the greater is given to the 
better person, and to each that which isisuitable* 
The just also subsists between them in the same 
way. The friendsliip of brothers is like the friend- 
ship of companions ; for they are equal and of the 
same age ; and such persons generally have the 

^^ Wherever the expression " the just " occurs, it must be 
remembered that its signification is ** the abstract principle of 
justice.'* 

•*** The Christian student need not be reminded how ofter. 
this metaphor is made use of in Holy Scripture to describe the 
lelation in whicli our heavenly King stands to bis kingdom tha 
Churca. 
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4, same feelings awl tlie same moral character. Tlw 

♦fiiendship of a timocracy is therefore like this , 

for citizens think themselves equal and equitable ; 

consequently, the government is held by all in 

*• turn, and equally. The fidendship also in a timo- 

Inatyranny ^jp^cy. jg ^f ^j^^ qq^j^q i^^ But in the deflections, 

Wendship. ^ there is but little of " the just," so also there ia 
but little Mendship, and least of all in the worst. 
For in a tyranny there is no fiiendship, or veiy 
little ; for between those parties, where the ruler 
and the ruled have nothing in common, there is no 
6* friendship; for there is no principle of justice. The* 
case, in fact, is the same as between a workman and 
his tool, the soul and the body, a master and his 
slave ; for all these are benefited by the users. But 
there is no friendship nor justice towards inani- 
mate things, neither is there towards a horse or an 
ox, nor towards a slave, so far forth as he is a slave ; 
for there is nothing in common ; since a slave is an 
animated tool, and a tool is an inanimate slave. 
7- So fer forth, therefore, as he is a slave, there is 
no friendship towards him, but only so far forth 
as he is a man ; for it is thought that there is 
some sort of justice between every man, and every 
one who is able to participate in a law and a con- 
tract ; and therefore that there is some sort of 
In demo- friendship so far forth as he is a man. Hence friend- 
cracy it is gj^jp gj^^j i]^q ^^j^<qi exist but to a small extent in 
o n oun . ^jggpQijj^ governments ; but in democracies they are 
found to a considerable extent ; for there are many 
things in common to those who are equal 



CHAP. XII. 



Of the friendship which subsists leiween companions and 
relations and the members of a family, 

1. The essence, therefore, of every friendship is con. 
munity, as has been said already ; but one might, 
perhaps, make an e3i>0':)fcion In the case of \\\\\\ 
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between relations and of that between ccmpanious. . 
The friendships between citizens and fellow-tribes- 
men, and fellow-sailors, and such like, more resemble 
those which depend upon community ; for they 
seem as it were to exist in accordance with some 
agreement. Amongst these also one might classify 
the friendship of hospitality. That also between 
relations seems to have many forms, and to depend 
entirely upon the paternal friendship. Parents love 2. 
their cliildren as being a part of themselves ; chil- The Iotc c*" 
dren love their parents as being themselves some- pare^*^* 
thing which owes its existence to them. Now, 
parents know their ofispring better than the off- 
i<pring knows that it comes from them ; and the 
original cause is more intimately connected with 
the thing produced, than the thing produced is 
with that which produced it ; for that which pro- 
ceeds from a thing, belongs to the thing from which 
it proceeded, as a tooth, or hair, or anything what- 
soever, belongs to the possessor of it ; but the origi- 
nal cause does not at all belong to what proceeds 
from it, or, at least, it belongs in a less degree. 
On account of its duration, also, the love of parents 3. 
exceeds that of children ; for the former love them 
as soon as ever they are bom ; but the latter 
love their parents in process of time, when they 
have acquired intelligence or perception : from this, 
also, it is evident why mothers feel gi'eater love 
than fathers. 

Parents then love their children as themselves ; 4. 
for that which proceeds from them, becomes by the 
separation like another self; but children love 
their parents, as being sprung from them. Bro- 5. 
thers love one another, owing to their being sprung Of broi 
from the same parents ; for identity with the ^^'"' 
latter produces identity with each other. Whence 
the expressions, " the same ' blood," " the same 
root," and so on. They ai-e, therefore, in some sense 
the same, even though the individuals are distinct. 
The being educated together, and being of the samo 
age, greatly contributes to friendship ; for men like 
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those of their own age, and those of the same charac- 
ter are companions. Hence also the friendship of 
brothers resembles that of companions. The friend- 
sihip between cousms ana otner relations is owing to 
the same cause ; fc^ it is owing to their being sprung 
icom. the same utodk ; some are more, others less 
warmly attached, according as the parent stock is 

6. nearer or further off. The friendship which chil- 
Of children dren feel towards parents, and men towards gods, is 
^'faT^ H*f ^ ^* were towards something good and superior ; 
men to- ^^^ *^®y ^^® conferred on them the greatest bene- 
wards the fits ; since they are the cause of existence and of 
godt. support, and of education when brought into exist- 
ence. Such a friendship as this involves pleasure and 
profit, more than that between strangers, inasmuch 
as they live more together. There is contained also in 
the friendship between brothers, all that is in that 
between companions ; and more so between the 
good, and in general between those who are alike, . 
inasmuch as they are more connected, and love one 
another immediately from their birth ; and inas- 
much as those are more similar in disposition, who 
come from the same stock, and have been nurtui-ed 
together, and educated similarly ; and the trial, 
which is the result of time, is here the longest and 
most certam. 

7. The duties of friendship are analogous in all other 
Of husband relationships. Between husband and wife, fiiend- 
vMd wife, gj^p jg thought to exist by nature ; for man is by 

nature a being inclined to live in pairs rather than in 
societies, inasmuch as a family is prior in point of 
time and more necessary than a state, and procrea- 
tion is more common to him, together with animals.*" 

** Nam quum sit hoc nature commune animantium, ut 
habeant libidinem procreandi, prima societas in ipso conjug^o 
est ; prozima in liberis : deinde una domus, communia omnia. 
— Cic. de Off. I. From this chapter, as well as from what 
Aristotle afterwards says of self-love, we may see how clear an 
idea he entertained of the progressive and gradually expansive 
nature of human sympathies. Their source he held to be » 
reasonable self-love, their simi lest and earliest development 
90DJugfil affection; they next embrace within their sphere 



To otlier animala. therefoi*, community jtroceods 
thus lar only ; but human beings associate not only 
the sake of procreation, but for the afiaira of 
; for the duties of husband and wife are distinct 
from the very first, and different. They, therefore, 
t one another, throwing into the common stock 
■ private resources. For this reason, also, the 
useful and the pleasant are thought to exist in this 
friendship ; it may also be formed for virtue's sake, 
if they are good ; for there is a virtue of each, and 
they may take delight in this. But children are 5. 
thought to be a bond ; and therefore those who liave CJhildwn s 
children sooner separate ; for children are a '"?'' "^ 
imon good to both ; and that which is common "'""'"■ 
is a bond of union. But the inquiry how a man 
to live with his wife, and, in abort, a friend with 
his friend, is plainly in no respect different from 
the inquiry, hovr it is just that tlkey should : for the 
case is evidently not the same between ftiends, 
«3 between strangers, companjona, and feUow-tra- 
vellera. 



CHAP. xin. 



Since there are three kinds of friendship, as was I 
Baid at the beginning of the book, and since in each 
cf them some are Mends on an equality, and others 
in the relation of superiors to infeiiors ; (for 

parents, cbildien, kindred, *Dd the wholE circle of odt domeE. 
lie relatioDS ; biu], Mill extending, inclade aU who are natiie* 
of the ame cadntrj with ounelveB. And wnen me find Uinl 
he coniidered that even a bUtc, to lar fortb as he is a man, <i 
not witboDt Ihe pale of friendly regardi, it ia not improbable 
that, though the men of hii age were not capiible of inch 
liberal philuntlira{ij, still (he philoBophEr could imagine the 
ciistence of a brotherlj kindntss and affection vide enough to 
GotDprchrod the whole Eociety of the hunan race . 
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the good become Mends, and the better become ' 
fHdnds with the worse : as also do the pleasant, and ' 
those who ' are ' Mends for the sake of the useful, 
forming an* equality by mutual benefits, although 
they differ :) those who are equal ought to main- 
tain their equality, by equality in their love and 
everything else ; and the imequal should be Mends, 

2. by one. making a return proportionate to the supe- 
^mpaints riority of the other party. Accusations and com- 
arwc almost plaints arise in the Mendship for: the sake of the 
in friend- useful, and in that only, or mostly so, as might be 
luip^td TO expected ; for those who are Mends for virtue's 
Xp»?<«/4ov. sake, are anxious to benefit each other ; for such is 

the property of virtue and fri^idship ; and when 
they are' struggling for this, there are no com- 
plaints or quarrels; for no one dislikes one who 
loves and benefits him ; but if he is a man of 
refinement, he returns the kindness. And he who 
is superior to the other, since he obtains what he 
wants, cannot complain of his Mend; for each is 
aiming at the good. 

3. Nor do they arise at all in Mendships formed 
for the sake of pleasure ; for both parties obtain at 
once what they want, if they take pleasure in 
living together; and he would appear ridiculous, 
who complained of another not giving him plea- 
sure, when it is in his power to cease to live wi^h 

4. him. But the Mendship for the sake of the usp* il 
is fruitful in complaints ; for since each makes use 
of the other for his own benefit, they are con- 
stantly wanting the greater share, and think that 
they have less than their due, and complain that 
they do not receive as much as they want, although 
they deserve it ; and those who confer benefits can- 
not assist them as much as the receivers require. 

5. But it seems that, in like manner as the just is 
Friendship twofold (for one kind is unwritten and one accord- 
cid TO ^g ^Q law), so also the Mendship for the sake of the 
l^twofM, usefiil, is partly moral and partly legal. Now com- 
Legai. plaints arise chiefly when men do not make a return 

iu t'lc same kind of Mendship which they foimed 



at first ; now legal friend^p is upon settle I terma, 
one kmil of it altogetlier mei-cenary, tioia hand to 
hand ; ths other kind. more liberal, as it allows time, 
out it is atill settled by mutual consent what retuni 
'b to be made : in this kind the ohligfttion ia evi- 
dent) and does not admit of dispute, but it allows a 
friendly delay in the payment ; hence in some 
countries there are no actions at kw allowed in 
these cases, but it ia thought tliat those who have 
made any contract upon the faith of another, should 
■ he satisfied with that. 

Moral MendsHp ia not upon settled terms, hut G. 
each party gives, or does anything else to the other MoraL 
aa to a Mend. But he expects to receive what ia 
equal, or more, as if he had not given, but lent ; 
and if the contract is not fulfilled on the terms or 
in the manner in which ho made it, he will com- 
plain. This happens because all, or the greatest 
number, wish what is honourable ; but upon deli- 
beration they choose -what la profitable : now it.ia 
honourable to confer benefits, not with the inten- 
tion of receiving again ; but it is profitable to receive 
benefits. He, therefore, who is able, must return 7. 
the value of what he has received, and that volun- Tt^ dotj ol 
tarily : for we must not make a man our friend UierEceiTpr 
against his will, but we must act as if we had made j,,, ^ ^_ 
a mistake at the beginning, and as ii' we had lum. 
received a kindness fi'om one, from whom wo 
ought not J for we have not receivetl it Irom a 
friend, nor from one who conferred it for the sake 
of friendship ; we must thei'eforo repay it, as mucli 
if we hud received the benefit upon settled 
terms ; and a man would be I'eady, if he had the 
means, to repay the kindness ; and if he had not, 
the giver would not oven expect it. So that if he 
is able, he must repay it : but he should con^dder 
at first by whom he is benefited, &ud ufiou what 
terms, in order that he may or not subuiit to the 
obligation on these terms. 

But it admits of a quesUon, whether wo ought ?: 
w mensure the return by the benefit done to the _. " 
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valiM of the rooeiver, and make it aooording to that ; or bj the 
foTour con- kindness of him who confers it. For the reoeiTeTB 
fierred. ^j ^y^^ ^j^ hsLve received such things from those 
who conferred them as were trifling to them, and 
which they might have received fix>m others, thus 
depreciating the fiivour : the others, on the contrary, 
say that they were the greatest favours they had to 
bestow, and fiivonrs winch could not have been re- 
ceived from any others, and that they were conferred 
9. in time of danger, or such like exigenciea Is not^ 
therefore, the benefit of the receiver the measure in 
friendship for the sake of the useful? for he is 
the person in want, and the other assists him, as if 
her^ifter to receive an equivalent : the assistance 
therefore is as great as the benefit which the other 
receives : and consequently he must repay as mudh. 
as the fruit which he has reaped from it, or more ; 
In friend. ^^^ that is more honourable. But in friendships 
•hip ii Ap€ for the sake of virtue there are no complaints ; and 
Ttjvy the f^Q deliberate preference of the conferrer seems to 
Stiheoon^ be the measure ; for the essential part of virtue and 
ferrer is the moral character consists in the deliberate pre- 
measure, ference. 



CHAP. XIY. 

On the complaints which arise in unequal friendships. 

1. Differences also arise in friendships where one 
Complaints party is superior ; for each expects to receive more : 
mfnend- ^^^ when this takes place, the friendship is dis- 
yirtpoxhv* ^^^ • ^'^^ ^^^ superior thiii^ that it is his due to 
have more, because more is assigned to the good 
m&i' j and in lik ^ TD*mner he thinks so who renders 
the greater assistance ; for they say that an useless 
p^son should not have an equied share, since it be- 
comes a tax,^ and not friendship, if the fruits of the 

"'The word here translated *'tax'' is in the original 
Xftrovpyla. The Xurovpyiai were public burthens imposed 



friendship are not in proportion to the good officm 
done. For they thiiik, that aa in pecuniary part- 
iterahipa those who contribute moro, receive more, 
BO also it ought to be in friendship. 

But the needy and the worse chiiracter argue 2 
the contrary way ; for they say, that it is the duty 
of a good fioend to aaaat the needy ; for what ad- 
vantage is there, they eay, in being the friend of a 
good or powerful man, if we are to reap no advan- 
tage from it i TSavf, the claim of each party seems 
to be right, and it seems that each ought to ^ve 
to each a gi'eater share out of the friendship, but 
not of the same thing : but the superior dioulK* 
receive a. greater share of honouTj the needy ^ 
greater ahnxe of gain ; for honiiur is the reward cf 
virtue and kindness, and gain is an assistance to 
indigence. The case also Is evidently the same in 3. 
political communities ; for he who confers no l>e- The rule 
nefit on the communil^, ia not honoured ; for that "^"^ "^ 
which ia public property is given to the public ""™' 
faene&ctor, and honour is public property. Now 
we cannot receive both money and honour from 
the public stock ; for no one submits to a less 
share of ererything.rc Consequently to him who 
is content with less money, the state ^ves honour; 
and to 1'irn who prefers gifts, money ; for propor- 
tion equalizes and preserves Mendsiiip, as has been 

On these terms, then, must the unequal asao- u 
ciate ; and he, who has received benefit as regards ^ °>»i 
money or virtue, roust make a return in the shape *™?^ 
of honour, repaying whatever he is able ; for friend- t„^ ,,. 
ship reqmi-es what is possible, not what is exactly tording to 
due ; this not being possible in every case, for his Bbilitj. 
instance, in the honours paid to the gods and to 
parents : for no one can ever make an adequate 
return : but he, who pays attention to tliem to the 

upon the rirher dtiiens a( Athens by way of 

the *ubjent, Smith's Dictioni 

■< And conKquentlf ihe i 
with oath BiDDfiT unii honnar 
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5, extent of his ability, is considered good. Henoe 
also it would be thought unlawful for a son to dis- 
own his father, but lawful for a father to disown his 
son : for he that is in debt, ought to pay ; but there 
is nothing whicn a son can do equivalent to the be- 
nefits received, so that he is always a debtor ; and 
creditors have power to send away their debtors ; 

i. consequently a father has. At the same time per- 
haps it would be thought that no father would 
separate himself, unless the son were excessively 
depraved ; for independently of the natural feeling 
of affection, it is natural to man not to reject the 
assistance which a son might afford ; nevertheless^ 
if the son is depraved, ho would avoid assisting 
his fiither, or at least would not be anxious to do 
00. For most men wish to receive benefits, and 
avoid conferring them, as unprofitable. Jet b» 
rnudh then mffioo on these matters. 
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CHAP. I. 

fjfvohai kind are the pr&iervaUves o/Friendthfp 

Is all cases of dissimilar^ fnendship, proportiOT) 1. 
equalizes and preserves the friendship, as has been 0'^»«* 
stated ; for example^ in the political friendships, the "*'<*/*«*^**< 
shoemaker receives a return for his shoes according served by 
to their value, and the weaver, and every one else. dvaXoyia, 
In these instances a common measure is provided, 
namely, money ; everything therefore is referred to 
tliis, and is measured by it. In the fiiendship of 2. 
love, the lover sometimes complains, that although Complainti 
he loves exceedingly, he is not loved in return, ™*y *^^® 
when it may happen that he possesses nothing Jj^g ^^* 
which can be the object of love : and frequently 
the person loved complains, that the other having 
promised everything at first, now performs nothing. 
Such cases as this occur, when the lover loves the 
beloved object for pleasure's sake, and the latter 
loves the former for the sake of the useful, and 
these qualifications do not exist in both. For as 3. 
the friendship was formed on these motives, a sepa- 
ration takes place, as soon as ever they do not obtain 
that for which they loved ; for it was not the per- 
sons that they loved, but something belonging to 
them, which is not permanent ; and therefore the 
friendships are not permanent. But a friendship 
founded upon moral character, as it is felt for its 
own sake, continues, as has been stated. 

Difierences also arise, when the parties receive ^ 
some other thing than that of which they were de- 

* In the Greek avo^ouSkffi, dissimilar in species, that is, 
wlien two parties become friends* each from a different motive. 
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lOTOus ; for it is the same as getting nothing, -when 
they do not get what they desirecL The case is like 
that of him who made promises to the harper, and 
the better he performed the more he promised ; and 
when in the morning he claimed zhe peiformance 
of these promises, he said he had repaid him 
pleasure for pleasure.^ IS'ow if each party had 
wished this, it would have been sufficient ; but if 
the one wishes entertainment, the other gain, and 
the one received what he wished, the other not^ 
the exchange cannot be £ur. For each fixes his 
mind on that which he happens to want, and for 

5. the sake of that will give what he does give. But 
Who is to y^Y^Q is to fix the value 1 the person who first 
BiuieYalae. gjy^g ^ qj, j^^ ^j^^ gj^ receives 1 for he who gives, 

seems to leave it to the other to ^x the value : 
which they say is what Protagoras did ; for when 
he gave any lessons, he ordered the learner to fix 
how much he thought the knowledge was worth, 
and so much he received In such transactions, 
some |)ersons approve of the principle, ''Let a 
friend be content with a promised payment." — Hes. 

6. Op. et Di. V. 368. But those who receive the 
money beforehand, and then perform none of their 
promises, because they were so extravagant, are 
with justice complained of ; for they do not fulfil 
their agreements. And this, perhaps, the So- 
phists are obliged to do, because no one would 
give a piece of silver for what they know. These, 
therefore, because they do not perform that for 
which they received pay, are justly complained of. 

7. Whenever there is no agreement made about 
the service performed, as has been stated, those 
who confer a favour freely for the sake of the per- 
sons themselves on whom they confer it, cannot com- 

^ The story to which Aristotle refers is thus related by 
Phitarch. Dionysius, rhe tyrant, hearing a famous harper, 
promised him a talent. The next day, when the harper de- 
manded the performance of his promise, he replied, *' Yesterday, 
dnring the time that I was delighted with your smging, I 
uelighted you with hopes, so that you have receiTe^ youf 
rew«rd,»delight for delight." 
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plain ; for friendsliip which is founded on -^ iiiue is 
of this kind. The return must be made accordii g Wben no 
to the deliberate intention ; for it is this which fg»*«™"it 
characterizes a friend and virtue. It seems also that ^j^^ returr. 
those who have intercourse with one another in must be 
philosophy must act thus ; for the value of it is not Kard 
measured by money, and no equivalent price can be ''^poaiptc * 
paid. But perhaps, as in the case of our duty to the 
gods and our parents, that which is in our power is 
sufficient. 

Wliere the act of giving is not of this kind, $• 
but for the sake of sometlhong, perhaps it is best 
that a return should be made, which seems to 
both pirties to be proportionate. If this cannot 
be, it would seem not only necessary that he who 
tirst receives should settle it, but also just : for in 
proportion to the benefit which one received, or to 
the cost at which he would have purchased the 
pleasure, will be the equivalent which the other 
ought to receive in return ; for in things bought 
and sold this seems to be done : and in some places 
there are laws forbidding suits upon voluntary con- 
tracts ; as if it was right, when we have trusted any 
one, to settle with him, as we dealt with him ori- 
ginally ; for they think that it is more just for him 
to fix the value who was trusted, than for him 
to do so who trusted him; for men do not in 
general put the same value upon things which 
they have received, as they did when they wero 
wishing to receive them ; for what belongs to us, 
and what we give away, seems to each of us to 
be very valuable. But, nevertheless, the return is How the 
made with reference to such a standard of value as receiver ii 
the receiver would fix : though, perhaps, he ought ^^—J 
not to value it at so much as it seems worth when 
he has got it, but according "-.y what Id valv^i ;t at 
before he g;t it. 
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CHAP. IL 

Of ( atti qf Relative Duties. 

1. Such questions as the following cause a difficulty ;* 
Of the for instance, whether we ought to perform services 
relative of every kind, to our father, and obej" him in every- 

^ ^^' thing 1 or whether, when sick, we should obey a 
. physician, and choose a general on account of his 
military skill ? In the same manner must we serve 
a Mend rather than a good man ? and must we 
rather repay a favoiir to a benefactor than give to 
a companion, supposing that we cannot do both ? 

2. To determine all these points accurately is not easy ; 
for they contain many and various differences as to 
their being great or small, honourable or necessary. 

We must • But that we are not to b€«tow everything upon the 

be just be- same person needs no proof : and, generally, we must 

ir.r,/"'' rather requite kindnesses, than give to compa- 
generous. • • A, ' i,j. xi. ^ 

mons, m the same manner as we ought rather to 

pay a debt to a creditor, than give to a companion. 

S. But perhaps this is not always the case : for in- 
stance, must a person who has been ransome*.! from 
robbers do the same in return to him who ransomed 
him, whoever he may be ? or should he repay him 
though he has not been taken prisoner, but demanded 
payment as a debt 1 or should he ransom his fe-ther 
lather than the other 1 for it would be thought that 
he ought, to lansom his father ev^n in preference 
. to himself. 

i. As we stated, therefore, in general a debt should 
be repaid : but if a gift sui-passes a debt in being 
honourable, or necessary, we should defer to this 
consideration ; for sometimes the making a return 
for a favour previously conferred is not even equal ; 

« In this chapter, says Michelet, we have the commence- 
ment of those casuistical ethics, to which, first the Stoics, 
afterwards the Jesuits, and lastly the German philosophers, 
Kant and Fichte, were so strongly attached. 
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wliea. for instance, the other conferred it, knowing 
thai the person was good : but the ]atter has tu 
repay it to one whom he thinks wicked. • For some- 5. 
times a man must not lend in return to him who 
lent to him ; for the latter, thinking that he should 
be repaid, lent to him being a good man : but he 
cannot hope to be repaid by a wicked man. If, then/ 
the circumstances are really such as I have stated,' 
the claim is not equal ; or if they are not so really, 
but the parties thmk that they: are,- it would not be 
thought that they acted strangely. Therefore, as 
we have frequently stated, assei-tions respecting 
feelings and actions admit of exact definition only in 
proportion to the object-matter. - 

Now that we must not perform the same senice 6. 
to everybody, nay, even not to our father, in 
the same manner that we do not sacrifice every- 
thing to Jupiter, is obvious. But since different We mmi 
servdces are due to parents, and brothers, and com- render tc 
panions, and benefactors, we must give to each their ^} ^^^'' 
own, and that which is suitable to them. In fact, 
men seem to act in this way ; for they invite rela- 
tions to marriages, since the family to which they 
belong is common to them, and consequently acts 
which have to do with the familv : and, for the 
«ame reason, they think that it is more suitable for 
relations than other persons to meet at funerals. 
And it would seem that we ought to assist our 7- 
parents, in preference to all other persons, in sup- 
porting them ; being, as it were, their debtors ; and 
tliat it is more honourable to assist the authors of 
our existence in that respect than ourselves. We 
should also give honour to otit parents, as to the 
gods ; but not every kind of honoiir ; for we do not 
give the same to father and mother : nor, again, 
do we give a father the Jionour of the man of science, 
or the general, but the honour of a father, and we 
act in the same way in the case of a mother. We g, 
should also give to every old man the honour be- 
coming his age, by rising up in his ' pi-esence, and 
giving him the place of honour, and such like 
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marks of respect. To companions and brothers we 
should give Hberty of speech, and a partnership in 
9. everTtlung we have. To our relations, and mem- 
bers of the same tribe, and fellow-citizens, and 
every one else, we should always endeavour to 
give what belongs to them, and to compare the 
dauns of each with respect to relationship, or virtue, 
or acquaintance. Now, between relations the de- 
cision is easy; but between different people it is 
more difficult : we should not, however, for that 
reason, give up the attempt, but as £u: as it is possi- 
ble distinguish between them. 



CHAP. in. 



On the earn in which Friendthip may or may not be 

diisolved. 

^* There is a difficulty in the question, 'v^hether or 
fti d hi ^^ ^® should dissolve friendship with those who do 
may be ^^* continue the same as they originally were. Is 
dissolved there, then, in the case of those who became Mends 
when its on account of the usefid or the pleasant, when they 
Kotivesfail. ^^ longer possess those qualities, nothing strange in 
dissolving the connection? for they were Mends 
only for those qualities, upon the fidlure of which it 
2. is natural to cease to feel Mendship. But a man 
might fairly complain if another, who loved him 
really for the sake of the useful or the pleasant, pre- 
tended that it was on account of his character ; for, 
as we stated at first, most differences in Mendships 
arise when the parties are not Mends on the ground 
on which they think they are. When, therefore, a 
man is deceived, and has femcied that he was loved 
for his character when the other did not at all act 
as if it was so, he has himself to blame. But when 
he is deceived by the profession of the other, he has 
to complain of the deceiver, and even more so 
^ than of those who counteifeit money, inasmuch as 
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the crime is committed with regitrd to au olyect o^ 
greater price. 

But if be admits tiiii to Ids &iea<Mup, as being 
A good man, and then be becomes wicked, or ia 
thought to be so, must he still love himi or ia this 
im.possible, since not everything is rh object of love, 
but only the good ? We are not obliged, then, to 
-ove a -wicked man, nor ought we ; for we must 
not be lovers of wickedness, nor assimilate ourselves 
to the bad : and it hits been stated that like ia 
&iendly to lika** Must we, then, immediately dis- 
solve the connection 1 or not with all, but only with 
those who are incurable on account of their wicked- 
ness 1 and should we not rather assist those who 
admit of improvement in ciiaracter than in property, 
inaamuch as it ia better, and belongs more pecuUarly 
to ftiendsbip ] ° But, still, he who dissolves the 
friendship would not be thought to do anything 
extraordinary ; for it was not such an one as he, . 
that he was a friend to: when, therefore, he ia' 
unable to recover the friend so estranged from bim; 
he withdraws.* 

But if the one continues the saniu, while the other ■''■ 
II 

■ Diipares enim marca disparU studiu sequmicar, quorum 
disumiiitndo disBDciat unidtiaa; nee ob uIIbeo aliam csueHin 
boot Imprabii, impiobi bonu amici esio non posaant, nisi quod 
tanU est inter eoi, qnanta maxima poteit eaae, mamm stadio- 
nimque tUitutia. — Cic. LkI. xi. 

• Frimam danda opera Est, nequa amicorum diuidii SbbC ) 
i^in tola aliqaid cvcneritt ut eitincts potius Amicitiie quAm op- 
preBne esse videantur. — Cic, Liel. ui. 

' Compare tbe CtarisCian rule : — " U thy brother treipass ' 
■giinit thee, rebuke him ; and ir be repent, forgive him. 
And if he trespus againit thee [even timet in i day, and 
■eren timea in a da; turn again to thee, Myiog, I repent; thoa 
■halt forgive bim." — St. Luke, xvii. 3, 4. " Moreoier, if 
thjr brother ibali trespass agaioBt tiiee, go and tell him hia 
(halt between thee and him alone ; if he aball hear thee, thou 
ha»t gained thj brother. Bat if he will not hear thee, then 
take with thee one or two more, that in the mouth of two Oi 
three witneaaes e'erj word maj he ealabliehed. And if ha 
fkall neglect 10 bear them, tell it unto the church ; but if be 
neglect lo hear the church, let him be onto thee as an henlbCD 
niia and a publicBJi." — St. Matl.xnii. lb — li. 



If a friend 

wicked. 
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mains the beootncs better, and widely different in virtue, must 
same, but j.}^^ latter still consider the former as Lis Mendt or 
improYes. ' ^ *^* ^^* possible 1 The case is plainest when the 
difference becomes veiy great, as in friendships opn.- 
tracted from childhood ; for if one continues a child 
in intellect, and the other becomes a man of the 
highest character, how can they be friends, when 
they no longer take pleasure in the same things, nor 
sympathize in joy and grief together 1 for these feel- 
ings will not exist in them towards each other. Bui 
without these it has been stated that they could not 
be fiiends ; for it is mipossible that they can live 
together : and we have treated of all this already. 
6. Must he, then, feel no otherwise towards him than 
if he had never been his friend 1 or ought he to 
remember their past intimacy, and just as we think 
that a man should confer favours on Mends rather 
than on strangers, ought he in like manner to be- 
f«tow something upon those who were his Mends for 
the sake of past Mendship, when the separation does 
not take place because of excessive wickedness f 



CHAP. IV. 

That the Good Man is a Friend to himself ^ but the Bad Man 
neither to himself nor others. 

1. The feelings of friendship towards Mends, and those 
The feel- -wliicli distinguish the diiferent kinds of Mendsliij. 
f"^ d h* ) ^^^^ *^ ^ derived from the feelings of a man to- 
are derived wards himself ; for a friends is defined as being one 
from the who wishes and does to another the good, or the apj)a- 
feelings of rent good, for the other's sake : or, one who wishes 
a good man j^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^g^. ^^ ^ ji^g f^^ ^^^^ fiieud's o\vii 
towards 

himself. g -pj^g qualities which are popularly held to be the develop- 

ments of friendship are beneficence, benevolence, and sym- 
pathy ; these no one but a good maL :an entertain towards 
himself. If, therefore, all feelings of friendship are derived 
from the feelings of a man towards himself, none but the good 
can be really friendA* 
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nkc, which is the feeliiig of mothers towards their Vunouidc- 
, and of tlioae friends who have come into Initions of 
collision. Othei's define a Mend, one who pasaes his " "''^°"' 
time with, or chooafls the some things, aa another ; 
; one who Bympathizea in joy and sorrow with 
B friend i.thia latter definition applies niMtly to 
'a.'b caae of mothers. In some one of these ways all 
ten define friendship.'' 

Now each of these feelings exists in the good man 2. 
,'Owdrds . himself ; ond in all others, bo far forth as ^°" *•* 
hey fancy themselves to bo good ; for virtne and ^*^g^j 
he virtuous man seem, as has heen stated, to be towardi 
K standard to each ; since ho u^^rees in opinion himuU'. 
villi iiiraself, and desires the same things with aU 
Ms soul. Hence, he wishes for himself wljat is 
jtpod, or what appears so, . and practises it ; for 
b is characteristic of the good man to labour for 
at is good, anil for his own sake ; for it is 
the sal:e of his intellectual part, which is 
thought to constitute each man's self.' Again, he 3. 
nrishes himself to live and be preserved, and parti- 
cularly that part by which he thinks : for existence 
'» a good to the virtuous man : and each one wishes 
lood to himself ; and no one, were he to become 
another person, would wish his former self to possess 
Averythiug : for the Deity now possesses the chief 
[cod ; but he possesses it because he is what he 
And the thinking principle — or at least that 
icather than any other principle — must be taken to 
' e each man's self Agaixi, sach a man wishes, to 4> 
ass his life with himself ; for he does this pleasantly 
himself; since the recollection of the past is 
ileasant, and the hopes of the future are good ; hut 
noh recollections and hopes are pleasant. More- 
I'cr, he has abundant sulijects for his intellect to 
intemplate. He also sympathizes most with him- '■ 
ilf in joys and sorrows; for the same thiug is con- 

^ Compnre ArUt. Kliet. II. : also the snjin; of Tenmce. 
" Id?ni telle et idem nolle, u demum firma eat imioitis." 

I Thus Cicero (Soma. Scip. c. 8) writes : ■' Nee enim tu is 
I, quern Forma ista deelsrnt : sed meni cujiuque, ii est 
(|Ut9quc ; noa en figurs, quEe digito demoiutrari potest." 
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nUmtly painful or pleasant, and not sometimes aae 

thing and sometimes another ; for he is without re- 

A. fiisnd U pentanoe, if we may so speak> Consequently, firom 

"J*!^ .the good man having all these feelings towards 

himself, and feeling towards his Mend as he does 

towards himself (for Ids friend is another self), 

friendship also ia thought to consist in some one it 

these feelings, and they are thought to be Mends in 

whom they reside. 

6. But as to the question whether there is or is not 

firiendship towards one's sel^ let it be dismissed for 

the present. But Mendship may be thought to 

. exist in this case, inasmuch as it is one in which 

there are two or more of the above-mentioned qua- 

-lifioations; and because excess of Mendship seems 

7.. to resemble that of a man towards himsel£ The 

feelings spoken o^ however, plainly exist in many, 

although they are bad men. Do they, then, partake 

of- them so &r as they are pleasing to themselves, 

and suppose themselves to be good? for assuredly 

they do not exist, nor even appear to exiftt, in any 

True self* who are utterly bad and impious: indeed, they 

loyemnnot scarcely exist in the bad at all ; for the bad are at 

*^ *" variance with themselves ; and they desire one thing, 

but wish for another, as for example, the inconti* 

nent ; for instead of what seems to them to be good, 

9» they choose the pleasant, which is hurtfiiL Others, 

again, from cowardice and indolence, abstain from 

doing what they think best for themselves. As for 

those who have committed many atrocious crimes 

through depravity, they hate and fly from life, and 

destroy themselves. 

The vicious, also, seek for persons with whom they 
may pass their time, and fly from themselves : for 
they call to mind many unpleasant subjects, and 
expect others of the same kind when they are by 
themselves; but when they are "with others, they 

>> Chase compares to this passage, ** God is not a man, that 
tie should lie ; neither the son of man, that he should repent.'' 
— Numbers, xxiii. 19. Compare also, '* Sapientis est pro- 
prium, nihil quod poenitere possit facere." — Cic. Tusc. y< 28. 
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brget them ; and dnce they possess ao amiftble qiw- 
ttita, they LaYB no fiieikUy feeling towards thoic- 
dves. Therefore, auch meu do not ayinpathiM * 
rith themselves in joy or son'ow ; for their soul is 
livided, as it were, by faction, and one part from 
tlepravity feels pain, because it abstains from Bom»- 
ijiing, while the other part feels pleasure ; and one 
flrawB him this way, oaother that, just as if they 
were dragging him asunder. But though it is im- 
ijpossible to feel pain and pleasure at the same time, 
jfet after a little time he feels pwn at having been 
^eoaed, and wishes that these things had not been 
plenaant to Imn ; for had men are full "if repent- 
|4mce. It is plain, then, that the bad man has no 
l&iendly disposition even to himseli^ because he has 
Jn him nothing amiable. I^ then, auch a condition 
n this is excessively wretched, he should anxiously 
lee from wickedness, and strive to be good ; for 
fby this means a man may have friendly feelingx 
I towards himself, and become a friend of another. 



Oh Goed-Klll. 



QooD-wiU. resembles friendship, and yet it is not 1. 

fiiendship; for good-will is felt towards those whom Eifoiaa 
we do not know, and without their being aware '^??- ^I 
but fiiendahip is not ; all this has been said Si^Xnoic. 
ire. Nor yet is it affection ; for gond-will has 
no intensity, nor desire t but both of these nccom- 
oaay affection. Affection too is formed by intimacy ; 
'out good-will may be sudden ; as comes to pass in 
e case of anti^nists; for we wish them well, and 
partake in their wishes, but we wonld not nsaist 
them at all ; for, as we have stated, we feel good- 
" suddenly, and our love is saperficiaL It seems, iC 
ten, to be the beginning of firiendahip : in the same 
the pleasure derived from Ri^)\i is tho 
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))eglmimg of love : for no me feels lore, unkn 
he is first pleased "^vith personal appearance : bnt lie 
that takes ple^asure in the personal appearance u 
not necessarily in love, except he longs ifor, the 
object when absent, and desires its pretienoe. -^' Id 
n, the same manner, then, ii is impossible to be fiends 
without good-wilL But those who have it are not 
necessarily Mends ; for they only wish good to those 
for whom they have good-will ; but they would not 
assist them at all, nor take* any trouble about 
them. 

4 . So that one might call it, metaphorically, friendship 
Goodv'i]^ in a state of inactivity ; and say, that when it haa 
defined. continued some time, and arrived at familiarity, it 

becomes friendship, but not that for the sake of the 
useful or the agreeable: for good-will is not pro- 
duced by those motives. For he who has received 
a benefit, returns good-will for what he has received, 
therein acting justly : but he who wishes any one to 
be prosperous, having some hope of profiting by 
his means, appears to be well-disposed, not to that 
other person, but rather to himself; in the same 
manner as he is not a friend, if he pays attention 

5. to him for the sake. of some advantage. Upon the 
whole, good-will arises on account of virtue, or some 
goodness, when any one is seen to be honourable, 
or manly, or something of that kind : as we have 
stated is the case with antagonists. 



CHAP. VI. 

On Unanimity, 



1, Unanimity also seems to be connected with firiend- 
Differenco ship; hence it is not the same as imity of opinion ; 
between ^'^^ ^j^^ jj^g^y. ^^ist between persons who are unac- 
and'Ifio. quainted with each other. Neither do we say, that 
ioiia. they who think the same upon any subject whatever 
are unanimous ; for instance, those who think the 
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tiame about tlie heavenly bodies ; for unanimity upon 
these matters does not belong to Mendship. But. 
we say, that states have imanimity, when they 
tliink the same upon questions of expedienc}'-, and 
deliberately make the same choice, and execute 
what has been determined in common. 

Consequently, men have unanimity upon practical % 
matters ; and amongst these, upon those which are 
important, and which are of mutual or common 
interest ; for instance, states are nnanimous when 
all agree that the magistrates should be elected, 
or that alliance should be made with Sparta, or 
that Pittacus should be Archon, .when he widied 
it also himself.^ But when each party wishes him- 3, 
self to be in power, as the two brothers in the 
Phcenissae, they quarrel ; for this is not unanimity, 
that each party shoidd conceive the same ide% 
whatever it may be, but that their conceptions 
should fix upon the same object: for instance, when 
both the people and the better part agree for an 
aristocracy ; for thus all obtain what they desire. 

Unanimity then is plainly political Mendship, as 4. 
indeed it is said to be j for it is upon matters of |0>i6i/oia 
expediency, and those which have a reference to ?|^d^t 
life. But such unanimity exists between the good ; 
for these are of one mind both with themselves and 
each other, being engaged, as we may say, upon the 
same subjects; for the counsels of such men as 
these continue firm, and do not ebb and flow, like 
the Euripus : ^ and they wish what is just and expe- 
<lient ; and this also they desire in common. But it 5, 

* Pittacus, with the unanimous consent of the republic and 
fais own also (for this is requisite to constitute perfect unani- 
mity), was intrusted with the government for ten years : after 
which, although the state wished him to continue in office, he 
refused. — Giph. 

™ Compare Cicero pro Mursena, zvii. : — ** Quod fretum, 
quern Euripum tot motus, tantas, tarn varias habere putatis 
agitationes lluctuum, quantas perturbationes ct quantos sestua 
habet ratio comitiorum.'' — Michelet. Brewer also quotes 
liere, Isaiah, Ivii. 20 : '* The wicked are like the troubled tea, 
when it cannot rest/' 
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is impossible for bad men €to have unanimity; except 
to a slight extent ; as it isi impossible for them to 
be Mends^ since they are desirous of more than 
their share in what is profitable, bnt in labours and 
pnblic services they take less. But when each party 
wishes the same things for himself he searches 
minutely into the qualifications of his neighbour, 
and hinders him, and as they are not wat<£ful foi 
the public interest, it is sacrificed. The result, 
therefore, is that they quarrel, using force to one 
another, and not beiiig willing themselves to do 
their duty. 



CHAP. VIL 



7*Aa/ the Love qf Benrfactors is ttronger than that qf those 

benefited, 

1. BENEPA.CT0RS are thought to love those whom they 
have benefited, more than they who have received 
fiivours love those who have conferred them ; and 

2. as though this were contrary to what we might 
Beneficence expect, it is made a subject of inquiry. Now, the 
not an opinion of the generality is, that the one party are 
debto d ^^^^^'^j ^^^ *^® other creditors ; consequently, in 
•reditor. *^® same manner as in the case of debts, the debtors 

wish their creditors not to live, but those who have 
lent are careful for the health of their debtors ; so- 
also they think that those who have conferred 
favours, wish the receivers of them to live, a& 
though in that case they would receive them back 
again, while the other party does not care about 
repaying them. 

3. Now, Epicharmus perhaps would say that they 
hold this language, because they look to the bad 
side of human nature: yet still it seems like human 
nature ; for the generality are forgetful, and are 
more desirous of receiving than conferring benefits. 
But the real reason it would appear is more natural, 
and the case does not resemble that of lenders ; fof 
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they have no fondness towards the other i)arty, 
but only a wish for their preservation, for the sake 
of receiving a return. 

Those who have conferred favours, are fond of 4. 
and love those who have received them, even if they Why bene 
neither are, nor are likely to be, useful to them : ^ctori lovt 
which also is the case with workmen ; for every one ^jj^g^ ^^^^ 
loves his own work, more than he could be loved receive, 
by the work, were it to become animated. This 
perhaps is most the case with poets ; for they love 
their own poems above measure, having a parental 
affection for them. Such then seems to be the case 5. 
of benefactors ; for he who has received a kindness 
is a work of theirs; consequently they love him 
more than the work loves the producer of it. The 
reason of this is, that existence is an object of 
choice and love to all ; but we exist by energy ; for 
we exist by living and acting. He then who has 
produced a work, in a certain sense exists by the 
energy ; hence he loves the work, because he loves 
his own existence. But this is natural ; for the 
work shows by energy that which existed only in 
power. 

At the same time, also, the result of the action is &, 
honoui-able to the benefoctor, so that he takes plea- 
sure in the person in whom that exists : but to the 
receiver there is nothing honourable in relation to. 
his benefactor ; but if there is anything, it is ad- 
vantage : and this is less agreeable, and less an 
object of love. In the case of a present act, the 
energy is pleasant ; in that of a future act, the 
hope ; in that of a past act, the memory : but the 
pleasure resulting horn, the energy is the greatest, 
and most an object of love. To the bene&ctor, 7, " 
therefore, the work continues ; for that which is 
honourable, is permanent : but as regards the re- 
ceiver, the usefid soon passes away. The recollection 
also of honourable things is pleasant ; but of useful 
things, not generally so, or in a less degree. The 
expectation, however, of advanta,ge seems to be the 
3onti*ary of this. 
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8. The feeling of a£bction also resembles produe* 
tion ; but the being loved is like ' something 
passive ; thosp, therefore, who are superior in the 

. active conferring of a Idndness, love, and all tlie 
feelings of friendship accompany. Again, all feel 
greater love for what they have acquired "with 
labour; as those who have earned their money, 
love it more than those who have inherited it. 
Kow, to receive favours seems to be without labour; 
but to confer them is laborious. For this reason 
also mothers are more fond of their children iihan 
Others are; :^r the bringing them forth is more 
painful, and they feel more convinced that they are 
their own.° The same also wotild seem peculiarly to 
belong to benefactors. 



CHAP. VIIL 

Of Self 'love,'' 



aman 



1. It admits of a question whether a man should 
^ether Jove himself best, or another : for we are apt to 

" Thus Euripides, — 

*' The pangs of labour are a powerful bond, 
And every mother dotes upon her child." 

And, again, — 

** The mother loves her child more than the father ; 
For she knows it is hers, he only thinks so.'' 

° The preface to Bishop Butler's Sermons, as well as the 
first and eleventh sermons, furnish a valuable commentary on 
the place which a reasonable self-love occupies amongst moral 
duties, its relation to benevolence or the love of others, and 
the difference between it and selfishness, which are often con- 
fused one with the other. *' Self-love," says Bishop Butler, 
''in its due degree, is as just and morally good, as any 
affection whatever." *' Benevolence is so perfectly coincident 
with it, that the greatest satisfaction to ourselves depends upon 
our having benevolence in a due degree : and self-love is one 
diief security of our right behaviour towards society." How 
consistent is this view with HIS doctrines, who has made re- 
gard to ourselves the standard by which to measure our love 
to others, and has said. ** lliou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.' 



ft 
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censure those who love themselves best . and as if should 1 ova 

it were disgraceful, we call them selfish. . The bad ^»"»8elf 

man also seems to do everything for his own sake,- 

and the more so the more wicked he is. Thev 

therefore complain of him, as doing nothing without 

reference to himself: but the good man acts from Distinction 

honourable motives, and the better he is, the more between 

he acts from honourable motives, and for his friend's P^^P®^ ^^^ 

sake ; and he passes over his own interest. But s'^fJiove! 

^ELCts are at variance with these remarks, and that 2 

not unreasonably : for it is a common saying, that 

£, man should love his greatest friend best. Now 

he is the best friend, who wishes another good 

for that person's sake, even if nobody knows it ; 

but this and every other feeling which enters 

into the definition of a friend, exists most of 

all in a man with regard to himself ; for we have 

stated, that from himself proceed all the feelings 

of friendship which he has for others. All the 3, 

proverbs agree in this : such as "one soul : " and 

^^ the property of friends is common : " and " fiiend- 

sliip is equality : " and " the knee is nearer than 

the shin : " for all these feelings exist mostly with i 

reference to a man's self; for he is the best friend 

to himself; and therefore he must love himself 

best. 

But the question is reasonably asked, which of 4. 
these two must we follow, since both seem worthy 
of credit 1 Perhaps, then, we should divide and dis- 
tinguish such conclusions as these, and show how 
far, and in what respect ( ach is true. If, then, we- 
can understand in what sense each uses the word 
self-love, perhaps the point would be plain. Those, 6. 
therefore, who use it as a reproach, call those men The self- 
self-lovers, whogive to themselves the greater share of }°^® ^^ ^"^ 
money, or honour, or bodily pleasures ; for the gene- 
rality of men are grasping after these, and extremely 
anxious about them, as if they were the best 
things ; whence, also, they are objects of con- 
tention. Those, therefore, who are covetous ot these 
things, gratify their desuesy and, in short, their 
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4. passions, aiid the irrational part of the sooL Bat 

the generality are of this kind : whence, alao^ the 

appellation has arisen, from the generality, irhidi 

are bad. Consequently reproach is justly cast upon 

thopo who are selfish in this sense. But that the 

generality are accustomed to call those self4oTen; 

who give such things as these to tliemaelves, ii 

The self- quite plain. For if any one is constantly anzioiu 

love of a that he himself more than any other person should 

V^ ™*" do what is just, or temperate, or anything else in 

~J[^^ ' accordance with virtue, and in short is always foi 

motives. g<^<uiing something honourable for himself, no one 

would call such a man a self-lover, nor blame him. 

7. And yet such a character as this would seem to 
Why the be more than any other a self-lover ; for he gives 
8°®J *^ to himself what is most honourable, and the 
hftfe self. grc<ktest goods, and gratifies the authoritative part 
ove. of himself, and obeys it in everything. And as 

that part, which has most authority, seems especially 
to constitute the state, and every other system, so 
it constitutes a man ; and therefore he who loves 
this part and gratifies it, is especially a self-lover. 

8. So also a man is called continent or incontinent, 
according as the intellect has authority or not, as il 
this constituted each individual. And men think 
that what they do with reason, they do themselves, 
and voluntarily, more than any other things. That 
this, therefore, especially constitutes the individual^ 
is quite plain, and that the good man especially 
loves this. Therefore he must be especially a 
self-lover, after a different manner from the person 
who is reproached for it, and differing in as great a 
degree, as living in obedience to reason differs fi:om 
living in obedience to passion, and as desiring the 
honourable differs from desiring what seems to be 
advantageous. 

9. Now, all approve of and praise those who are 
Why the particularly earnest about performing honourable 
*®**^ ""*'■* actions : and if all contended for what is honour- 
have self- *^H *^^ strove to perform the most honourablo 
lofe* acts, there would be to every one generally w^iat is 
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right and proper, and to eacli individuaMy the 
greatest goods ; at least if virtue is such sis we have 
described it. So that the good man must neces- 1<^ 
sarily be a self-lover ; for he will be delighted in * 
perforaiing honourable acts himself, and will benefit 
others. But the wicked man ought to be so : for 
he injures both himself and his neighbours, by fol- 
loijvdng evil passions. To the wicked man, therefore, 
what he ought to do, arid what he does, are at 
variance ; but the good irian does what he ought to 
do ; for all intellect chooses what is best for itself; 
and the good man obeys his intellect. It is true l^* 
also of the good man, that he performs many acts for 
his friends and his country, nay, even if it is his duty 
to die for them : for he will give up money and 
honours, and, in short, all the good things which 
others contend for, if he can secure to himself that 
which is honourable. For he would prefer being 
pleased for a short time exceedingly, than for a long 
time slightly; and to live one year honourably, 
than many years in the ordinary manner ; and to 
perform one honourable and great act, rather than 
many small one^ Those who die for their coun- IS. 
try, this perhaps actually befalls : they choose 
something highly honourable for themselves, and 
they would give up money on condition that 
their friends diould receive more of it : for the 
friend receives the money, and he himself the 
honour ; so he gives the greater good to himsel£ 
The same rule holds good with respect to honour- 
able distinctions and offices; for he gives up all 
these to his friend; since this is honourable to 
himself and praiseworthy. "With i^eason^ then, he. 
is thought to be a good man, for choosing what 
is honourable in preference to everything else. It 
is possible, also, that he may give up the perform- 
ance of these actions to his friend, and that it may 
be more honourable for him to be the cause of a 
Mend's doing a thing, than to do it himael£ In all 1^ 
praiseworthy things, thereft>re, the good man seems 
to give himself the greater share of what is honour- 
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able. In this sense, therefore, one ought to love one*! 
selt^ as has been stated ; but in the way that the 
generality do, one ought not. 



CHAP. IX. 

Thai even the Happy Man will need good friends. 

1. But a question also arises about the happy man, 
whether he will need friends or no : for it is com- 
monly said that those who are prosperous and inde- 
pendent, do not need Mends, since they have all 
goods already, and therefore that, being indepen- 

Why the dent, thcy require nothing more ; but that a Mend, 
happy man being another self, provides what a man is unable 
needs ^q provide of himself! Hence comes the saying, — 

■ When fortune gives us good, what need of friends ? 

2. And yet it seems an absurdity to attribute all goods 
to the 'happy man, and yet not to give him Mends, 
which are thought to be the greatest of all external 
goods. And it it is more the part of a Mend to 
confer than to receive favours, and to do good is 
characteristic of a good man and of virtue, and it is 
more honourable to benefit Mends than strangers, 
the good man will want some persons to be bene- 

3. fited. Hence it has also been asked, whether there 
is a greater need of friends in adversity or pros- 
perity : as in adversity we want persons to benefit 
us, so in prosperity we want persons whom we 

4 may benefit. And it is perhaps absurd to make 
the happy man a solitary being; for no one 
would choose to possess all goods by himself; 
since man is a social being, and formed by nature 
to associate : this, therefore, is the case with the 
happy man ; for he possesses whatever is by nature 
a good. But it is evident that it is better to pass 
our time .'with Mends and good men, than with 
stiungers and anybody indiscriminately. The happy 
uuui« therefore, wants Mends. 
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What, tb^n, do the first-mcntionted people say, 5. 
and how far do they speak truth 1 is it not that The happt 
the generality consider those only to be friends ^^^^^ . 
who are useful 1 The happy man will have no useful 
need of such friends as these, since he is in posses- friendi. 
sion of all goods ; nor, consequently, of those who 
are friends for the sake of the pleasant, or only in a 
small degree ; for his life being pleasant, does not 
require any adventitious pleasure. But since he Nor pica- 
does not require such friend.? a^ these, he has been 8*nt, 
thought not to require friends at aU. This per- 6. 
haps is not true ; for it was stated at the begin- 
ning that happiness is a kind- of energy : and an 
energy is evidently produced, not merely possessed, 
like property. And if happiness consists in living butvirtuom 
and energizing, and the energy of the good man is friends, 
good and pleasant in itself, as was stated at the 
beginning ; and if that which peculiarly belongs to 
us is of the niunber of pleasant things, and we can 
»^ontemplate others better thaii we can ourselves, and 
their actions better than our own, then the actions 
of good men, when they are their friends, are pleasant 
to the good ; for both possess what is naturally \viiy sck 
1 pleasant ; and consequently- the happy man will 
want such friends as these, if he deliberately prefers 
to contemplate virtuous actions, and those which 
are. peculiarly his own. And the actions of the 7 
good man are such, when he is his friend. Bu^ it 
is thought that the happy man ought to live .plea- 
santly. Now, to a solitary person life is burtheE- 
some : for it is not $jasy to energize constantly by 
one's self, but with and in relation to others it is 
easy. The energy, therefore, will be more conti- 
nuous when it is pleasant in itself, which ought to 
be the case with the happy man ; for the good man, 
so far forth as he is good, takes delight in actions 
according to virtue, and feels pain at those which 
are according to vice : just as the musician^ is 
pleased with beautiful melodies, but feels * paia 
nt bad ones. And there may be a kind o^"* prao* 
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tioe of virtue from Hying widi good men, ai 
Theognis say&P 

8. K we examine the question more phy&iologicalljy 
The quet- it appears probable that the good Mend is l^ 
^onconsi- nature an object of choice to the good man ; foi it 
nolaJLIu. ^ ^^^^ stated, that what is good by natora^ is m 

itself good and pleasant to the good man. But 
life is defined to consist, in animals, in the fisumlty 
of sensation, and in men, of sensation and intdli- 
genoe ;9 and the fiumltj is referred to the eneigjr, 

9. and properly consists in the energy. Life, then, 
seems to be properly the exercise of sensation or 
intellect ; and life is one of the things whi<^ aie 
good and pleasant absolutely ; for it is something 
definite ; and that which is definite partakes of 
the ontiixe of ^he good ;' and that which is a 
good by nature, is a good also to the good man : 
and thinrefore it seems to be pleasant to alL 

10. But we. must not take a depraved and corrupt 
life, nor one passed in sorrow; for such a life as 
this is indefinite, just as the circumstanced belong- 
ing to it are ; which will be more evident in what 
is to follow upon the subject of pain. But if life 

Conscious- itself is a good, it is also pleasant ; and this seems 
te"e ^1*"-* likely to l^ the case firom all desiring it, and par- 
fant. ~ ticularly the good and happy : for to them life is 

11. most eligible, and their life is most happy. Now, he 

' The verses of Theognis are as follows :^ 

** With these eat and drink, with these 
Sit, and please those whose power is great. 
For from the good thou shalt learn good ; but if with 

the wicked 
Thou minglest, thou wilt lose the intellect thou hast." 

1 The SvvdiitiQ (faculties or capacities) of the whole animal 
and vegetable creation are dpcTrrcfci}, aiaOririKqf dpeKTueij, 
fftvifrcKi), SiavoriTiKfi, Of these the first alone is possessed 
by vegetables. The first four by brute animals. The whole 
by man. 

' Aristotle is here referring to the Pythagorean theory aa 
set forth in their co-ordinate catalogue of goods (see Book I.), 
in which the definite is classed amongst goods, the indefinite 



tliat Beea, peroelves that he sees ; and he that htaii; 
~faat he hears ; and he that walks, that be wiuks ; 
cd in every other caae, in the some mtumsr, there is 
ome faculty which perceives that we are enargiaing ; 
that we perceive tliat we are perceiving, and 
liideistand that we ore understanding. But thia ia 
Jie eame as saying that we perceive or undeistatud 
(hat we exi^ ; for existence was defined to be per- 
[Kving, or understanding. Now, to perceive that one H 
B alive, 18 of the number of those things which are 
deaaant in themselves : tor hfe ia a good by nature : 
ind to perceive the good which ia inherent in one's 
wlf is pleasant. But life ia eligible, and particu- 
arly to the good, because existence is to them good 
kncl pleasant ; for by the consciousness of that 
which is absolutely a good, they are pleased, 

Now, the good man has the same relation to his IS- 
Uend as he has to himself j for a friend is another 
; in the same manner, therefore, as to exist one's 
■elf is eligible to every one, so also is it for one's 
xiend to exist, or nearly so. But existence was said 
to be eligible on account of the perception of that 
which b a good : and such a perception ia pleasant 
in itselE We ought, therefore, to be conacioua of the 14. 
existence of our friend ; and this would result from ^'= onght, 
associating with him, and sharing his words and f ^^^' 
thoughts ^ for this would seem to be the meaning g^igug gf 
of the word society, when applied to men, and not, oi>r friend'c 
'«s in the case of cattle, the merely feeding in the esistcnce. 
same place.* If, then, existence is in itself eligible 

■ The pbiloiophy u( Aristotle ia tlie eiaot opposite oE loy- 
Uiing KpprDBching to atceticism. The reUtloD eubsisQiig be- 
tweea ■ man and hia friend is the fame ss that between bim 
•nd another seir. He is to love bis friend aa himself. The 
■njojments of friendalup are lierivsd from aa clear a eooecioaa- 
taees of oar friend's ezistcDce as ive have of our onn. Tlie 
nouiishment and support of friendship are iotercoiirae, asso- 
eiation, communion. Cair; these principles a little further to 
'Oteir legitimate conclusion, and to what itoporlaat rfsulla do 
diey lead 1 Self-knowledge and the Bitisfucdon of an approi- 
tog conscience are tiie result of self-communian. Friendship, i 

or, to epesk more properly, luve to God, is kept up by tint j 

ialJRiatc and close communion which the Christian ia en- 
(ouraged to bold witii 'ilm. 
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to the happy man, being by nature something goo4 
and pleasant, and if the existence of a friend is 
nearly the same, then a fidend must also be oif tLft 
number of eligible things. But that which is 
eligible to a man, he ought to possess ; or else he 
. is ilefisient in that respect ; he, therefore, that is to 
. be happy will need good friends. 



CHAP. X. 

How many Friends a Man ought to have. 

].. Must we then make as many persons our Mends as 
How maty possible ? or, as it seems to have been appropriately 
^bJile to ^^ '^ *^® ^^^^ ^^ hospitahty,— 
have. ■ «♦ Have neither many guests nor none." ' 

Hesiody Works and Days, 713. 

So will the rule also apply in the 'case of friendship, 
that we should neither be without friends, nor yet 

2. have too many. The saying would seem to be 
Useful suitable altogether to those who are friends for the 
inenas. ^^^ ^£ ^j^^ useful : for it is troublesome to make a 

return of favours to a great many, and life is not 
long enough to do it. Consequently, more than 
what are sufficient for each particular kind of life, 
are superfluous, and an impediment to living well, 

3, and therefore there is no need of them. An J 
Pleasant a few friends for pleasure's sake are enough ; like 
friends. sweetening in our food. But with respect to the 
Virtuous good, shoidd we have as great a niunber as possible ? 
mends. ^^ is. there some limit to number in friendship, as 

there is in a political community ; for neither can 

there be a political community composed of ten 

people, nor is it any longer a political community 

. when composed of a hundred thousand : ' but the 

' This limitation of the number of persons constituting a 
political community may at first appear strange to us, who are 
accustomed to the large and populous communities of modem 
times ; but we must remember how very small was the num» 
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q\iantity i3 not perhaps some j uiicular number, 
but only one between certain 6xed limits. In tlic i 
CSS3 of friends, therefore, there is also some definite 
number ; and perhaps it is the greatest mmiber with 
whom one can associate ; for this was thought to be 
the greatest sign of friendship. But that it is not 
possible for the same person to associate and con- 
tinue in friendship with many, is plain. Besides, 
these must also be friends to each other, if all 
intend to pass their time with each other ; and 
this is difficult in the case of a great number. 1*^ 
is also difficult to sympathize in pleasures and pains 
with many people ; for it is likely to happen at the 
same time, that a man may be rejoicing with one 
friend, and grieving with another. 

Perhaps, then, it is as well not to seek to have as 5« 
many friends as possible, but only as many as are 
sufficient for society ; for it would seem impossible 
to be a very strong friend to many. Hence, also, 
it is impossible to be in love with many ; for love 
is a kind of excess in friendship : and it is felt 
towards one object ; and therefore excess in it can 
only be felt towards a few. So it seems to be in g, 
ical fact : for in friendship between companions, 
many do not become fi'iends ; and those friend- 
ships which are most celebrated, are between two 
only.^ Those who have many friends, and are 
familiar with everybody, are by no one thought to 
be friends, except in a political sense ;^ and these 
are called men-pleasers. In the above sense, then, 
a man may be a friend to many, even without being 
a man-pleaser^ but really as a good man : but for 

ber of enfranchised citizens, in even the largest of the Grecian 
states, as compared with the rest of the poptUation. See Polit. 
rii.4. 

" The friendships of Saul and Jonathan, Damon and Pythiai, 
Pylades and Orestes, and so forth. 

^ In a political sense, t. e, in the same sense in which a man 
may be said to have a love for his country. The feeling of 
patriotism is of a wider and more extensive kind, not no much 
a matter of personal at'ichment ; or based, as friendship ii, in 
{lersonal qualities. 

S 
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tud soke bf virtue and the persons themselves^ it u 
impossible to be a friend to many; one must be 
oontent indeed to find a few suoh. 



CHAP. XL 



Whether Friends are more needed in Proeperiip or m 

Adveniiy ? 

1. Is there greater need of Mends in prosperity o? 
^J^^\ in adversity ? for they are sought for in both : since 
J^ ^jj the unfortunate want assistance, and the fortunate 
progperit^ want persons to live with and to benefit ; for they 
and ad- Wish to do good. It is more necessary to have 
Teraity. them in adversity ; whence in adversity there is 
More ne- need of useful friends ; but it is more honourable 
cessary in to have them in prosperity ; whence also the pros- 
adversity, parous seek for good friends ; since it is more 
nourabie in ^i^sirable to benefit the good, and to live with them, 
prosperity. Besides, the very jiresence of friends is pleasant 

2. both in prosperity and adversity ; for those who are 
in pain feel relieved when their friends sjnmpatliize 
with them. Hence one might ask the question, 
whether they as it were share the burthen ; or 
whether perhaps it is not that, but that their pre- 
sence being pleasant, and the idea of sympathy, 
make the i)ain less. Whether they feel relieved 
from this or any other cause, let us dismiss from 
our consideration ; but what we stated is evidently 
the fact. 

5. The presence of friends seems in a manner to 
cause a mixed feeling ; for the fact of seeing friends 
is pleasant, and particularly to one in misfortune, 
and it becomes a kind of assistance, so as to prevent 
pain : since the sight and conversation of a Mend 
is able to comfort us, if he has tact ; for he knows the 
character of his friend, and what things give him 
pleasure and pain. But to perceive one's friend 
lieeling pain at one's own misfortunes, is painful ; 
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for every one avoids being the canse of pain to bis 

friends. Therefore, those who are of a manly i, 

disposition are cautious how they let their friends 

share their pain ; and unless a person is himself 

without sensibility, he cannot endure that his Mends 

should feel pain on his account : nor does he at all 

call in fellow-mourners, because he is not given to 

mourning himself. But women and effeminate men 

delight in having people to mourn with them, and 

love them as friends and partners in affliction. Biit 

in every case we ought of course to imitate the 

best. 

The presence of friends in prosperity makes us 5. 

pass our time pleasantly, and makes us conscious 

that our friends are feeling pleasure at our good. 

Therefore, it would seem that we ought to invite In pros 

friends to share our prosperity with alacrity ; for it is perity we 

an honourable thing to be ready to do good to others : *^1** ^ 

but to share our adversity, we should invite them with ^j^^ frfendi 

reluctance, for we ought to share our misfortunes as in tidver- 

little as possible : whence the saying, — sity reluct. 

ant. 
It is enough that I myself am unfortunate. 

We should call them in especially, when they 6. 
may render us gi*eat assiBtanoe, with a little trouble. 
We should perhaps, on the contrary, go to those 
who are in misfortune, without being csdled in^ and 
with alacrity. For it becomes a Mend to confer 
benefits, and particularly upon those who are in 
need, and did not ask it as a right : for in botli 
cases it is more honourable and pleasant : but to 
those who are in prosperity, if it is to co-operato 
with them, we shoidd go willingly ; for this is the 
use of a friend : but if it is to enjoy their good 
fortune, we should go reluctantly; for it is not 
honom*able to be anxious to receive assistance. 
But perhaps we must guard against appearing un- 
gracious in our refrisal; for this sometimes takes 
place. The presence of Mends, then, Li neetwsar]^ 
under all circumstances. 
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CHAP. XIL 

J%ii the most desirable thing fw friei%de u Inttmacy, 

1. Is it not the oase, then, that as the sight of the 
Society the beloved object is most desirable to lovers, and thej 
principal choose that sense rather than the others, as if loT'e 
friendshir. cierived from it especially its existence and its 

origin, so also society is most desirable to friends 1 
for friendship is communion. And as we feel 
towards ourselves, so do we towards our friends ; 
and with respect to ourselves, the perception of 
existence is desirable ; it is the same, therefore, 

2. with respect to our friends. But the energy of 
friendship consists in society ; so that it is with 
reason that friends are desirous of it. And in 
whatever each thinks that existence consists, or 
on whate ^er accoimt they choose life, in this they 

3. wish to I aris their time with their friends. Hence, 
some drink together, some dice together, others 
exercise and himt together, or study philosophy to- 
gether ; each passing their time in the occupation 
which they like best of all things in life ; for as 
they wish to live with their friends, they do and 
l)artake with them those things, by wluch they 

4. think that they can live in intimacy. Therefore, 
the friendship of bad men becomes depraved : for 
they partake of what is bad, being unstable j and 
they become depraved, by growing like each other ; 
but the friendship of good men is good, being 

5. mutually increased by intercourse. Besides, men 
The moral are thought to become better by energizing, and 
advantage y^^ correctinjs: one another : for they receive an 
gjjip, ' impress from each other in whatever they are 

pleased with. : whence it is said, — 

You will leam wnat is good from the good. 

Of friendship, therefore, let so much be said. The 
cext thing is to treat of the subject of pleasure. 
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Of Pleafsure,* 

After this, perhaps the next subject for disciissiou i, 
is pleasure ; for it seems above everything else to Pleasure 
he intimately connected with our nature. Hence, J''^*^*^ of 
we educate the young, steering them, as it were, by j^g ethical 
pleasure and pain. It seems also to be of the importance 
greatest consequence towards laying the foundation 1. 
of the moral character, that men should take 
delight in what they ought, and hate what they 
ought ; for these feelings continue throughout life, 
carrying with them great weight and .influence 
on the side of virtue and a happy life ; for men 
deliberately choose what is pleasant, and avoid 
what is painful. 

It would seem, then, that we ought by no means 3. 
to pass over such subjects as these ; especially as 
they involve much difference of opinion. For some Errwifous 
say that pleasure is the chief good j others, on the opiiiions 
contrary, that it is altogether bad ; some of these ponctTnir;j» 
last, perhaps, from a persuasion that it really is so ; 
others, thinkiiig that it is better in reference to 
human life, to declare pleasure to be among bad 
things, even if it be not so ; because the mass of 
mankind ha\e a propensity to it^ and are slaves to 

* *' The opinion that pleasure is me cuiei good had been 
jfiuch advanced by the efforts of Democritus, the Sophists, 
Aristippus, and others, and was entertained by many of the 
contemporaries of Aristotle and Plato. The dialogues of the 
tatter are full of objections to this popular theory : but in none 
are they refuted with more care and labour than in the 
Philebus.'^ — Brewer, To this dialogue the ethical student is 
referred. 
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flieir pleasures ; and therefore that it is right to 
draw them away to the opposite ; by which means 
they would arrive at the mean. But perhaps this 
is not well said ; for argximents about matters of 
feeling and action are less convincing than &ct&. 
4. When, therefore, arguments are at variance with 
vad conie- what is evident to the senses, they are despised, and 
S?suS* are the destruction of the truth also ; for if he who 
censures pleasure is ever seen to be desiring it, he 
appears to have a leaning towards it, as if all plea- 
sure were of the same nature ; for to draw nice 
distinctions is not the character of the multitude. ^* 
True statements, therefore, seem not only to be the 
most useful for obtaining knowledge, but also for 
the regulation of life ; for when fliey agree with 
fects, they are believed. Hence, men exhort those 
who imderstand them to live according to them. 
Enough, then, of such matters : let us now ename- 
rate the doctrines which have been held on the 
subject of pleasure. 



CHAP. II. 



Optmottt held on the subject of Pleasure. 

1. £uDOXUS ^ thought that pleasure was the chief 
Tlie argu. good, because he saw all, both rational and irra- 
Eudoxus ti> *^^°*^> seeking it ; and in every case that which is 

^ The slightest inconsistency of conduct is fatal to the 
authority and influence of a moral teacher. If he warns his 
hearers against pleasure, and is then seen to devote himself to 
the pursuit of pleasure, even of an innocent kind, his argu- 
ments are ineffectual, and his warnings are unheeded, because 
the mass of mankind are unable to draw nice distinctioDS, and 
to distinguish between lawful and unlawful pleasures. 

" Eudoxus was a native of Cnidus, who flourished about 
Ol. c. iii. (B. C. 366). He was a disciple of the geometrician 
Archytas, and subsequently of Plato, by whom he was accom- 
panied in his travels to Egypt. He was the author of a work 
on astronomy, which was translated into verse by Aratu». 
See Matthie's History of Greek and Roman Lit., and Clinton's 
Fasti, p. 366, note (eV 
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An object of choice is good, and that which is most prove that 
8o is the g? 3atest good ; consequently, he considered plw*"" 
that the fact of all having a bias, towards the same ^jjj^f good, 
object proved that object to be the best for all ; Fint 
because each finds what is good for himself as he argument, 
does food ; he argued, therefore, that what is good 
to all, and what all aim at, was the cliief good. 

And his words were believed, more from the 2. 
excellence of liis moral character than for their H*^ ^^^* 
own sake ; for he ]iad the reputation of being ^^ 
<iminently temperate : it was. therefore thought 
that he did not use tlais language as. being a friend 
to pleasure, but that the case really was so. But 3. 
he considered this doctrine to be no less evident Second 
from considering the t5ontrary of pleasure ; for pain argument, 
is in itself an object shunned by all, and its contrary 
is, in the same manner, an object chosen by all ; 
and that is especially an object of choice, which we Third 
choose, not on account of anything else ; but plea- argument, 
sure is confessedly of this nature ; for no one asks 
for the sake of what he is pleased, as though he 
knew that pleasure was? eligible on its own account ; 
and pleasure, if added to any good whatsoever. Fourth 
makes it more eligible ; for instance, if added to argument, 
the act of justice or tempei*ance ; and good can 
only be inci'eased by the addition of itsel£ 

This argument certainly seems to prove it to be 4. 
amongst goods, but not more so than anything else; 
for everything is more eligible when in conjunction 
with another good,, than when left alone. By a 5. 
similar argument, indeed, Plato overthrows the idea ^^^^ f 
of pleasure being the chief good ; because a plea- JL^^g***"'* 
sant life is more eligible when joined with prudence opinions n( 
than without ; but if the union of the two is Eudoxus, 
better, pleasure simply cannot be the chief good ; *"*^ ^"s- 
for you can add nothing to the cliief good which ^ ^ 
vnll make it more eligible : and it is plain that 
nothing else can be the chief good, which becomes 
Hiore eligible when joined to any of those things 
which are eligible on their own account. What 
is there, then, of this ilature in which we can "parti- 
dpate ? for .such is the object of our inG[uiry. Tho^^ ^. 
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Objection yrho insist tliat that is not a good which all aim 9^ 
^Zf^ ^ must take care that what they say does not amount 
^j^JJ^** to nothing : for we assert that what all think, must 
really be. And he who tries to overthrow this 
proof will not state any other more convincing; 
for if it had been said that irrational beings only 
sought pleasure, there might be something in the 
objection ; but if rational beings also seek it, how 
can there be anything in what they say 1 Aiid per- 
haps even in the inferior beings there is some 
natural good principle, superior to their genera) 
instincts, which aims at that good which is pecu- 
liarly suited to them. 
7. Neither does what is said respecting the argu- 
Objection ment from the contrary appear to have any weight : 
ro »econd £^j. £^ ^ ^^ ^j^^ although pain be an evil, it does 

tjfutcd. ^^* follow that pleasure is a good; for evil is 
opposed to evil, and both are opposed to that which 
is neither good nor evil ; in which they say what 
is by no means wrong in itself, but they do not 
happen to speak the truth in the case before us : 
for if both were evils, both must be objects of 
aversion ; or if neither of them were, then neither 
would be ; at least, they would be circumstanced 
alike : but now it is evident that men avoid the one 
as an evil, and choose the other as a good : they 
are therefore opposed in the manner stated.^*^ 

<^« The object of this chapter is as follows : — Aristotln i» 
quite ready to allow that pleasure is a good, but DOt that it t<» 
the greatest ^gpod. Whilst, therefore, he is opposing EodoxiiSy. 
who neld the latter opinion, he does not disagre e withjp giio,. 
so far as he also is an opponent of Eudoxus, and deni^that 
pleasure is the chief good. This, however, does not preven,t 
him in the next chapter from objecting to and answering the 
arguments which Plato adduces to prove that pleasure is 
literally not a goodT^ut an absoluifi,^^. Tliat it is an evil, is 
proved by Plato in the following syllogism : — 

Whatever admits of more and less is indefinite- 
Pleasure admits of more and less — 
Therefore pleasure is indefinite. 

Whatever is indefinite is an evil — 
Pleasure is indefinite — 
Therefore pleasure is an evil. 
See the (TvrrToixia of the Pythagorean*. 
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CHAP. HI. 

Other Opinions on the subject of Pleasure, 

Nor yet; because pleasure is not of the class of I' 
qualities, is it for that reason not a good ; for the J^**** ■ 
energies of virtue are not qualities, nor is liappi- mait*re^ 
ness. ^ But it is said that good is definite^ but futed. 
pleasure indefinite, because it admits of degrees. 2, 
Now, if this opinion is derived from the act of Hissecov4 
being pleased, the same thing will apply to justice 
and the other moral virtues (according to which it 
is evidently allowed that men become of a certain 
quality in each several virtue) ; for some men are 
just and brave in a greater degree : it is possible 
also to perform the acts of justice and temperance 
in a greater or less degree. But if what they say 3. 
applies to pleasure abstractedly, there is reason to 
fear that they do not state the cause, if pleasures 
J ire some unmixed, some mixed. But what reason 
is there why, as health, which is definite, admits of 
<legrees, pleasure should not be definite and do so 
likewise? for there is not the same symmetrical 
aiTangement in all men, nor in the same person 

^ The arguments here refuted by Aristotle HMy be tha» 
briefly stated : — (1.) All goods are qualities ; pleasure is not a -^ 
rjuality, therefore it is not a good. (2.) Pleasure admits of 
degrees, therefore it is indefinite : now the Pythagoreans placed 
the indefinite (aopiaroVf awupov) in their catalogue of evils. . 
(3.) All motions are imperfect, and consequently all generation, 
which is a species of motion, is imperfect. But '* good ** is 
))erfect ; if, therefore, pleasur-* is a Kivr\aiQt it is not a good. 
(4.) The same argument applies to avairXtipmair^ which is » 

The following are the subdivisions of KivriviQ given in the 
Categories, c. xi., and quoted by Chase in the notes to his 
translation. 

*' From not being to being. — Generation. 
From being to not being. — Destruction. 
From being to being more. — Increase. 
i<rom being to being less. — Decrease. 
From being here to being there. — Change of place. 
From being in this way to being in that way.-— AlterHVion." 
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IS tl.ere alwr^/s tlie same, but although relaxed, still i 
healtli continues up to a certain point, and dififen • 
in degi'ee. It is jwasible, then, that the case ol 
pleasure may be the same. 

4. Assuming the chief good to be j>erfect, and motions 
His third, and generations to be imperfect, they attempt to 

prove pleasure to be a motion and a generation. 
But it seems that what they say is not correct, and 
that it is not a motion : for quickness and slowness 
apjxiar to belong to every motion ; if not absolutely, 
as in the motion of the universe, yet relatively. 

5. Now, neither of these conditions belongs to plea.<qire ; 
for it is possible to become pleased quickly, a<» it w 
to become angry ; but not to feel pleasure qtdckly, 
not even relatively ; but it is possible to walk, or to 

C. QTOW, and so forth, quickly or slowly. It is possi- 
ble, therefore, to change into a state of pleasure 
quickly or slowly ; but to energize according to it 
quickly is not possible (by which expression I mean, 
" to be pleased "). 

7. How also can it be a geiiei^ation ? for it ap}iears 
His fourth, that not anything is generated from any tiling ; but 
from whatever it is generated, into that it is dis- 
solved ; and yet that wliich pleasure generates, pain 
destroys. ® And again, it is said that pain is a want 
of that which is according to nature, and that plea- 

S. sure is the supplying of that want. But these are 
bodily affections ; consequently, if pleasure is the 
8uppl>dng of that which nature requires, that mtuit 
feel the pleasure in which the supply takes place ; 
that is, the body must feel it. This does not seem 
to be the case j therefore, pleasure is not the sup- 
plying of a want ; but when the supply has taken 
place, then a man will feel pleasure ; and when the 
supply is cut off, he will feel pain. This opinion 

* Everything which is generated is dissolved into the 
elements out of which it was originally produced. This pro- 
cess, which is opposite to yivtaig, is termed ^9opd. Pleasare 
cannot therefore be a ykvimct because it produces nothing 
which can be dissolved into its original elements. In fact, on 
tne contrary, the sensations which pleasure generate, pain, and 
not pleasure, destroys. 
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seems to hai 3 originated in the pains and pleasures 9. 
connected with food: for when men are in want, ^^^^^^^^ 
and have previously felt pain, they feel pleasure at ojiginated. 
having the want supplied. 

ThS does not happen in all pleasures : for the lO. 
pleasures of mathematical studies are without pain ; 
and of the pleasures of the senses, those which come 
by smelling are so : and so are sounds, and sights, 
and many recollections also, and hopes. Of what, 
then, will these be generations ? for there have been 
no wants of anything to be supplied. 

In answer to those who bring forward reprehen- 11. 
sible pleasures, one might say, that these are not The case of 
pleasant ; for we must not think that because they gj^ig pi^". 
are pleasant to ill-disiposed persons, they are also gup3 g,- 
pleasant in themselves^ except to these particular plained, 
persons ; in the same way as we must not think 
those things wholesome, or sweet, or bitter, which 
are so to the sick : nor those white, which appear 
so to those who suffer from ophthalmia. Or should 12. 
this be said, that pleasures are eligible, but not 
from these sources ; just as wealth is eligible, but 
not to one who gets it by treason ; or health, but ijot 
to one who gets it by eating all kinds of things 1 
Or may it be said that pleasures differ in kind ? for 13. 
those which proceed from honourable sources differ 
from those which proceed from disgraceful ones ; 
and it is impossible to feel the pleasure of the just 
man without being just, or that of the musician, 
without being musical : and so on in other cases. 
But the difference which exists between a friend 14. 
and a flatterer seems to prove either that pleasure The argu- 
is not a good, or that pleasures are different in trat^d by ' 
kind ; for the former seems to associate with a comparison 
\iew to the good, the latter with a view to plea- between a 
iMire ; and the latter is reproached, but the former ^^^^^Vj *"^ 
is praised ; as associating with a diiSerent motive. 

Again, no one would choose to live, having the 1&- 
iiteUect of a child all his life long, taking pleasure 
in those things which please children, even if that 
jileasure were the highest possible ; nor to take 
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delight iu doing any thing disgraceful, even ifk 
was neyer to feel pain for ao doing. Beddea^ m 
should be diligent about man j things, even if thegf 
brought no pleasure ; as about seeing, remembering 

16. knowing, possessing virtue. But whether pleasom 
are consequent upon these things of necessitjor 
no, makes no difference j for we should choose them, 

17. even if pleasure did not result from them. Coiue. 
Condusion. quently, that pleasure is not the chief go<f«.l, not 

every pleasure eligible, seems to be evident : and 
that some are eligible for their own sakes, diiferix^ 
either in kind, or in the source from whence they 
are derived. Let this, then, be sufficient as to the 
opinions which have been entertiiined upon the 
subject of pleasure and pain. 



CHAP. IV. 

What Pleasure w, and that it renders perfect every energy. 

1. What the genus or species of pleasure is, will be- 
Pleasure come more evident if we resume the subject from 
flsfon ^^ *^® beginning. For vision seems to be perfect at any- 
period of time j ^ for it is not in want of anything, 
which by coming .afterwards will make its species 
perfect. But pleasure resembles this; for it is a 
whole : and we cannot at any particular time re- 
ceive ple3Sttre, the species of which would be per- 
, 2. fected if it lEisted a longer time. Therefore it is 

Why it IS j^Q^ ^ motion : for eveiy motion takes place in time. 
not a mo- i-. ,.*'. ^'j. ii' 

tion nor a ^^^ ^^ some ead in view ; as, tor instsjice, the 

generation, motion of building : and it is perfect, when it has 

produced what it aims at ; or in the whole tim2 of 

3, its being built.s But in separate poitions of the 

' See Addison's beautiful paper on the perfection of s'ight. 
in the Spectator, No. 411. 

t The reading here adopted of this somewhat obscure pas- 
sage is that approved by Michelet, who says, with truth, that 
it is the only reading which conveys any sense. The argumcn 
is as follows: — Pleasure is perfect at any moment; whereas 
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'^liole time, all the motions are imperfect, and differ Tloae. 
ill species from the whole motion, and from one 
another ; for the putting of the stones together is 
different from the fluting of the column, and these 
again differ from the building of the whole temple. 
And the building of the temple is perfect : because 4. 
it wants nothing towards the end proposed : but 
the construction of the foundation and the triglyph 
is imperfect : for each belongs only to a part. Con- 
«(»quently they differ in species ; and it is not pos- 
sible at any particular time to take a motion which 
is perfect in its species ; but if ever we can, it must 
be in the whole time. 

It is the same in walking, and every other mo- 5. 
tion. For if motion be the moving from one part Place, 
of space to another, there must be also specific 
differences of motion ; as flying, walking, leaping, 
and so on. And not only thus, but even in walk- 
ing itself ; for the whence and the whither are not 
the same in the whole stadium, and in part of the 
I stadium, or in one part of it and the other. Nor is C, 
i it tlie same thing to cross this line or that ; for a 
f ])erson not only crosses a line, but a line in a parti- 
cular place ; and this is in a different place from 
that. We have treated accurately of motion in 
another place. ^ 

It seems, however, not to be perfect in every part 7. 
of time, but that the greater number of motions R^capitul* 
are imperfect and different in species, if the whence 
and the whither constitute species. But the spe- 
cies of pleasure is perfect at any time whatsoever. 
It is plain, therefore, that pleasure and motion 8. 
must be different from each other, and that plea- 

any motion, e. y. the act of building, is imperfect at the end of 
any portion of time, and not perfect until the whole time ot 
building is completed. With respect to the architectuia. 
terms here used, the KprjiriQ is the base (the shoe as it were, in 
French le $oe) of the column. *Pd€d(jj(nc by some has been 
understood to mean the levelling or erecting the column, by 
others the measuring it with a wand. Its true meaning is tho 
fluting ; in French cannelure. 

^ In his Physics, Books III. and IV. 
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•iai*e is of tlie number of things entire and peifect 
This also would appear from the ieust of its being 
Impossible to move except in time, but we may feel 
pleasure without reference to time ; for that which 
is felt at anj particular moment is something 
entire. 
9. But from all this it is clear, that it is inconectlj 
said that pleasure is a motion or generation ; foi 
these terms are not applied to everything, but only 
to those things which are divisible and not entire : 
for there is no generation of vision, nor of a point, 
nor of a unit : nor is any one of these a motion or 
generation, nor consequently is there a motion or 
generation 'of pleasure ; for it is something entire. 
10. But since every perception energizes with, refe- 
rence to its object, and that energizes perfectly 
which is well-disposed with reference to the b^ of 
Pleasure ^^ ^^^ objects which fall imder it (for this more 
accom- than anything else appears to be the nature of a 
panies, and perfect energy ; and whether we say that the per- 
is therefore ception energizes, or that in which the perception 
fection "of resides, makes no difference : but in everything the 
every ai(r- energy is best of that which is well-disposed with 
Oriaig, Sid" reference to the best of all the objects which fall 
voiUf and under it) : this must be the most perfect and the 
ttapta. most pleasant : for pleasure is attendant upon 
every sense, as it is also upon every act of intellect 
and contemplation ; but the most perfect is the 
most pleasant, and the most perfect is the 
energy of that which is well-disposed with reference 
to the best of all the objects which fall \inder it. 
Pleasure^ therefore, perfects_the energy : but plea- 
sure does not perfect it inthe same manner that 
the object and the perceptive feculty do if they are 
good ; just as health and the physician are not in 
the same manner causes of a person being healthy.^' 
12. But that there is a pleasure in every act of the per* 

' The physician is what the logicians call the efficient caase, 
whilst health is the formal cause, of oar being healthy. 1 n 
like manner, the object is the efficient cause, pleasure th« 
formal cause. 
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ccptive fa<;ulty is evident : for we say that sights 

and sounds are pleasant : and it is also evident 

that this is most so, when the perceptive faculty 

is the best, and energizes upon the best object. 

Wlien the object perceived, and the faculty wliich 

perceives it, are of this nature, there will always be 

pleasure as long as there are an agent and a patient. 

Again, pleasure makes the energy complete, not as 13. 

the inherent habit would, but as some end added Pleasure 

to it : it is iust w^hat the freshness of youth is to P^^'^'^cts the 
.,•.!• r I'x- energy, not 

those m the pnme of hfe. as an'inhe- 

As long, therefore, as the object of perception or ,ent halit, 
intellect be such as it ought to be, as also the but as an 
faculty which judges or contemplates^ there will be ®"^ added 
pleasure in the energy : for when the patient ahd JJ^J '^^^^ 
the agent are similar, and correspond to one tinuous. 
another, the same effect is naturally proditced. 
Why, then, is no one continually pleased? is it 
that he becomes fatigued ] for no human faculties 
have the power of enei'gi^ing continually. Pleasure, • 
therefore, cannot result, for it follows the energy. 

But some things cause delight when they are 14. 
new, and for the same reason they do not cause it 
in the same degree afterwards ; for at first the in- 
tellect is awakened, and energizes intensely in thein, 
as, in the case of sight, those do, who look stead- 
fastly ; but afterwards the energy i& not of the sathe 
kinc^ but relaxed, and therefore the pleasure also 
becomes dulled. But one might imagine that a;ll iQ. 
men seek pleasure, because all are deairoiis of lifb ; x)o men 
and life is a kind of energy ; and eveiy one ener- from the 
giz^S upon and with tliose' things which he lov^s desire of 
best ; as, for example, tlie musieian, with his hear- Jjjg^^^^^ ^ 
ing, upon music; the studious man, with his in- the reverse! 
teUect, upon matters of speculation ; and so on 
with the rest. But pleasure makes the energy 
perfect, and therefore it makes life perfect, which 
men desire. It is with I'eason, therefore, that they 16; 
also desire pleasure; for it makes life, which is 
eligible, perfect to each one. But let the questiou, 
whether we choose life for the sake of pleasure, or 
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pleasure for the sake of life, be dismissed for the 
present, for these seem to be intimately couuected, 
and not to admit of separation; for 'without on 
energy pleasure is not produced, and pleasure per- 
fects every energy. 



CHAP. V. 

That Pieaauret differ in speciei. 

1. Hence also pleasures seem to differ in species ; for 

Pleasures we think that things which differ in species are 

differ in made perfect by different things : for such seems to 

Suse the^" ^® *^® ^'^'^ ^^^ natural and artificial productions, 

energies ^ animals and trees, and paintings and statues, 

which they and houses and furniture. And also we think that 

perfect energies, which differ in species, are made perfect 

'^'^' by tMngs which differ in species. But the energies 

of the intellect differ from the energies of the 

senses, and each of these differ from one another in 

species ; consequently the pleasures which perfect 

them difi(3r. 

3. This would also appear from the mtimate con- 

Because of nection subsisting between each pleasure and the 

the con- energy which it perfects; for the appropriate 
nexion be- ^ _l ^^ j_ j. * l^ /» 

tween the pleasure contributes to mcrease the energy ; for 

pleasure persons who energize with pleasure judge of every- 
and the thing and perform eveiytliing with a higher degree 
^^w^'¥ ^^ accuracy ; as those who take pleasure in geo- 
nerfects. "le^ry become geometricians, and comprehend 
everytliing more distinctly. So also those who are 
fond of music, or fond of building, and so forth, make 
a progress in their peculiar employment, because 
i, they take pleasure in it. Pleasures, therefore, con- 
tribute to increase the energy ; but what contributes 
to increase must be intimately connected ; and 
things which are intimately connected with objects 
differing in species, must themselves also differ in 
Bpecies. 
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Again, this would appear still more plainly from 5. 
the fiujt that pleasures arising from other sources Because 
are impediments to energies : for those who love P*e»s*i»*« 
music cannot pay attention to conversation n. sources 
they hear any one playing, because they take destroy 
more pleasure in music than in^the energy in energies. 
which they are engaged. The pl^ure, therefore, 
which is attendant upon music, destroys the energy 
which was employed in conversation. It is the 6. 
same in every other case, when a man is employed 
upon two subjects at once: for the pleasanter 
energy drives out the other ; and if there is a 
great difference as to ^^e pleasure, so much the 
more, so that he cannot energize at all upon the 
other. . When, therefore, we take very great delight 7. 
in anything, we cannot do anything else at all ; 
and it is only when we are but moderately pleased 
with one thing, that we employ ourselves in another : 
just as persons who eat sweetmeats in the theatre 
do so most when the actors are bad. But since the 
pleasure properly belonging to them makes the 
energies accurate, and more lasting, and better, but 
the pleasures arising from anything else spoil them, 
it is evident that they are very distinct. For plea- Opposite 
sures arising from something else produce nearly pleasures 
the same effect as pains arising from the thing ^^. 
itself : for energies are destroyed by the pains 
which belong to them ; for instance, if writing or 
reasoning is unpleasant and painful to any one, he 
does not write or reason, because the energy is 
painftil. The contrary effect, therefore, is produced 8. 
on energies by the pleasures and pains which pro- 
perly belong to them : but those properly belong to 
the energy, which follow upon it independently of 
anything else. It has been said also, that pleasures 
arising from other objects produce nearly the same 
effect as pain ; for they destroy the energy, but not 
in the same way. 

But since energies differ in goodness or badness, 9« 
and some are to be chosen, some to be avoided, and ^}£f''^^'^®* 
-others neither, the jileasures also are related in the goodnci* 

T 
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wA bad ^•iinie way j for there is a pleasiii*e praj^erly belongiii^ J 

mtear, to every energy. That, therefore, which is pn^per 

to the good energy is good, and that which is proper 

to the bad energy is bad ; for the desires of hionoiir- 

ablo things are praiseworthy, the desires of dis- 

10. graceful ones to be blamed. But the pleasurefl^ 
which are contained in the energies, more propeiiy 
belong to them than the desii^s ; for the latter 
are distinct both as to time and nature ; but the 
former follow closely upon the energies, and are so 
inseparable from them, that it is questionable whe- 
ther the energy is not the same as the pleasure. It 
appears, however, that pleasure is not an operation 
of intellect or of the senses ; for that would be 
absurd; but because they are not separated, th^ 
appear to some to be identical. 

11. As, therefore, the energies are different, so are 
Pleasures the pleasures. Now sight differs from touch in 
differ ia purity, and hearing and smelling differ from taste ; 
purity their pleasures, therefore, differ in the same way ; 

and the pleasm-es of the intellect differ from these^ , 

12. and each differs from the other. There seems to f 
Pleasures }yQ a pleasure properly belonging to every animal, 
m^'and ^ there is to each its proper work ; for it is that 
animals, which is according to its energy. And if we exa- 
becaase mine each case separately by itself, this would seem 
their ener- to be the case : for the pleasures of a horse, of a 

^ dog, and of a man differ : as Heraclitus says, thai 

an ass would prefer litter to gold; for food is 
13« pleasanter than gold to asses. The pleasures, there- 
fore, of things which differ in kind are (Afferent 
also ; but it is reasonable to expect that the plea- 
sures of the same things should not differ. But 
they differ in no slight degree, at least in the case 
of men; for the same things give pain to some, 
and pleasure to others ; and to some they are pain- 
ful and objects of hate, to others pleasant and 
objects of love. The case is also the same in sweet 
things ; for the same things are not thought sweet 
by a man in a fever, and a man in health ; nor i? 
the same thing thought wainn by an invalid and bv 
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li man in a good state of body : the same also is tbe 
case with everything else. But in all such. in- 
stances, that is thought to be the truth which 
Appears so. to the good man. 

If this is well said, asMt appears to be, and if 14. 
excellence, and the good man, so far forth as he is '^^^ P^*^* 
good, are the measui-e of everything : those must ^^^-^^^ 
be pleasures which appear so to hjin, and those to the good 
things pleasant in which he delights. But if what man. 
Is disagreeable to him seems pleasant to any one, it 
is no wonder ; for there are many things which de- 
pitkve and injure men; but such things are. not 
pleasant, except to those men, and to others who 
are so disposed. With respect to those pleasures 15. 
which are confessedly disgraceful, it is evident that 
we must not call them pleasures except to the 
depraved. But of those pleasures which seem to 
be good, what particular one or what kind must 
we say is the pleasure of man ? or is not this plain 
from the energies ? for pleasures follow upon them. 
Whether, then, there bo one or more energies of 16. 
the perfect and perfectly happy man, the pleasures 
which perfect them must properly be said to be 
the pleasures of man ; and the rest must be so in a y 
flecondary or even very inferior degree,'' just as the 
energies are. 



CHAP. VI. 



On Happiness, 

Singe we have spoken of the virtues, of the differ- l. 
enfc kinds of friendships, and of pleasures, it remains Oefimtion 
that we should discuss the subject of happiness in °^ *»*PP'- 
outHne, since we assimied this to be the end of g^j^g^]^ 

^ The original is iroXXoorwCt for which we have no equiva- 
lent in English. We could use the expression '* lower in an 
iniinite«iaial degree ;** but we cannot say ** a multesimal de- 
gree." This, howeyer, would exactly express the significatioi& 
of the Greek. 

T 3 
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\ 
human actions. Therefore, if we recapitulate what 

has been said before, the argiunent will be more 

concise. 

2. We have said that it is not a habit ; for if it 
Happiness <^ere, it might exist in a man who sl^pt throughout 
*"*riSn^ his life, living the life of a plant, and suffering 
tu virtue. ^^^ greatest misfortunes. If, then, this does not 

3. please us, but if we must rather bring it under 
a kind of energy, as was said before; and i^ of 
energies, some are necessary ^ and eligible for the 
sake of something else, others are eligible for their 
own sakes ; it is - plain that we must consider 
happiness as one of those which are eligible for 
their own sakes, and not one of those which are 
eligible for the sake of something else ; for happi* 
ness is in want of nothing, but is self-sufficient. 

4. Now those energies are eligible for their own sakes^ 
from which nothing more is sought for beyond the 
energy. But of this kind, actions done according 
to virtue seem to be : for the perlormance of ho- 
nourable and good acts is amongst things eligible 

Reasons for their own sakes. And of amusements, those 
v.liy happi- are eligible for their own sakes which are plea- 
ness does ^ ^^^^ . ^^j, ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ choose these for the sake of 

ill amuse- ^ anything else : for they are rather injured by them 
Die lit. than benefited, since they neglect their persons and 

5. property. But the majority of those . who are 
called happy fly to such pastimes as these ; and, 
therefore, those who have a happy turn for such 
pastimes as these are in favour with tyrants ; for 
they make themselves agreeable in those things 
which tyrants desu^e ; and such are the men they 
want. 

6« These things are thought to belong to happiness, 
because those who are in power pass their leisure in 
them. But such men are perhaps no proof; for 
neither virtue nor intellecfc consists in having power, 
and from these two good energies proceed ; nor if 

"Venessary does not here imply necessary per se (inner? 
Kothwendigkeit), but means and instruments necessary to the 
accomplishment of some end. — Michelet, 
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those, who have never tasted pm'e and liberal plea- 
sure, fly to bodily pleasures, must we therefore 
think that these pleasures are more eligible ; for 
children think those things which are esteemed by 
them the best. It is reasonable, therefore, to sup- 7 
pose, that as the things which appear honourable to 
children and men differ, so also those which appear 
so to the bad and the good will differ likewise, and 
therefore, as we have very often said, those things 
are honourable and pleasant which ajre so to the 
good man. But to every man that energy is most 
eligible which is according to his proper habit ; and, 
therefore, to the good man. that is most eligible 
which is according to virtue. 

Consequently happiness does not consist in 8 
amusement; for it is absurd that the end should 
be amusement ; and that men should toil and suffer 
inconvenience all their life long for the sake of 
amusement ; for we choose everytliing, as we might 
say, for the sake of something else, except happi- 
ness ; for that is an end. But to be serious and 9. 
to labour for the sake of amusement appears foolish 
and very childish. But to amuse ourselves in order Saying o< 
that we may be serious, as Anacharsis said, seems Anacharsi* 
to be right : for amusement resembles relaxation. 
Relaxation, therefore, is not tne end, for we have 
recourse to it for the sake of the energy. But the 
happy life seems to be according to vii-tue ; and 
this is serious, and does not consist in amusement. 
We say also that serious things are better than 10. 
those wliich are ridiculous and joined with amuse- 
ment ; and that the energy of the better part and 
of the better man is more serious ; and the energy 
of the better man is at once superior, and more 
tending to happiness. Besides, any person what- \l, 
ever, even a slave, may enjoy bodily pleasures no 
less than the best man ; but no one allows that a 
slave partakes of happiness except so far as that 
lie partakes of life : for happiness does not consist in 
*»ucli modes of passing life, but in energies accord- 
ing to virtue, as has been said already. 
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CHAR vir. 

0/) Contemplaiive Jlappineu, 

1. Ir liappiness be an energy according to virtue, it ia 
Reasons i^easonable to suppose that it is acconling to tlic 
whyhapp- ^^^^ vii-tue ; and this must be the virtue of the 
energy ac- ^*^^ P«^ ^^ man. Whether, then, this best part be 
cording to the intellect, or something else — ^which is thought 
the be»t naturally to bear rule and to govern, and to possess 
^^^^^' * * ideas upon honourable and divine subjects , or 
u) intel- whether it is itself divine, or the most divine of any 
lectual property which we possess ; the energy of this pai-t 
virtue. according to its proper virtue must be perfect hap- 
piness : and that Uiis energy is contemplative ha? 

2. been stated. This also would seem to agi*ee with 
It is the what was said before, and with the truth : for thi» 
noblest. energy is the noblest ; since the intellect is the 

noblest thing within us, and of subjects of know- 
ledge, those are noblest with which the intellect i» 
conversant. 
The ino<t It is also most continuous ; for we are bettor 
rou>iaui. i|i)|e to contemplate continuously than to do any- 
^. thins: else continuouslv. We think also that plea- 
T\w pi«r.i- g^^pg must be united to happiness : but of aU the 
s.m:t>i. t ^jj^,^^ according to virtue, that according to wis- 
dom is confessedly the most pleasant : at any rate, 
wisdom seems to contain pleasures worthy c^ admi- 
ration, both in ix>int of piudty and stability : and it 
is reasonable to suppose that this mode of life shookl 
be pleasanter to tho^e who know it than to thcce who 
I. are only seeking it. Again, that which is called self- 
sufliciencT must be most concemed with oontem- 
plative happiness ; for both the wise man and the 
|U5t« and all others^ need the neceasaries of life ; bat 
snppc^sing them to be sufficiently sopplied with 
siK'Jb ^wdsL the just man re«|uires persons iowmnl* 
5 whom and with whom he may act justly ; and iu 
like manner tlie temperate man. and ilie limw 
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man, and so on with all the rest. But the wise 
loan, if even by himself, is able to contemplate ; 
and the more so the wiser he is ; perhaps he will . 
energize better, if he has co-operators, bnt neverthe- 6, 
less he is most self-sufficient. This would seem also to 
be the only energy which is loved for its own sake ; 
/br it has no result beyond the act of contemplation ; 
t>ut from the active energies, we gain more or less 
beyond the performance of the action. 

Happiness seems also to consist in leisure , for 7. 
we are busy in order that we may have leisure ; ^\ impliei 
and we go to war in order ^hat ^e may be at peace. ^^'**"'^*^* 
Now the energies of the active virtues are exerted 
in political or military affidrs ; and the actions with 
respect to these are thought to allow of no leisure. 
Certainly military actions altogether exclude it; 
:or no one chooses war, nor makes preparations for 
war for the sake of war ; for a man would be 
thought perfectly defiled with blood, if he made 
iiis friends enemies in order that there might be 
battles and massacres. The energy of the states- & 
man is also without leisure ; and besides the actual 
administi^tion of the state, the statesman seeks to 
gain power and honours, or at least happiness for 
iiimself and his fellow-citizeng, different from the 
happiness of the state, which we are in search of, 
clearly as being different. 

I^ then, of all courses of action which are accord- 9. 
ing to the virtues, those which have to do with Recapitu* 
politics and war excel in beauty and greatness ; and 1*^*°'*' 
these have no leisure, and aim at some end, and 
are not chosen for their own sakes ; but^the energy 
of the intellect is thought to be, superior in inten- 
sity, because it is contemplative ) and to aim at no 
end beyond itself, and to have a pkasure properly 
belonging to it ; and if this in crease «i the energy ; 
and if self-sufficiency, and leisure, and freedom fr'om 
cares (as far as anything human can be free), and 
everything which is attributed to the happy man, 
evidently exist in this energy ; then this must be 
the perfect happiness of m&n, when it attains the 
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end of life complete ; for nothing is incomplete ot 

those things wluch belong to happiness. 

U . But su(£ a life would be better than man could 

Such a life attain to j for he would live thus, not so fer forth as 

I!??I!!t*^r^ lie is man, but as there is in him something; diTine.™ 

Sn^'> But 80&r as this divine part surpaaaTuie whole 

• oomponnd nature, so far does its energy surpass the 

11. energy which is according to all other virtue. H^ 
then, the intellect be divine when compared with 
man, the life also, which is in obedience to that, 
will be divine when compared with human life. 

12. But a man ought not to entertain human thoughts^ 
as some would advise, because he is human, nor 
mortal thoughts, because he is mortal :^ but as far 
as it is possible he should make himself immortal, 
and do everything with a view to living in accord- 
ance with the best principle in him ; although it 
be small in size, yet in power and value it is £eu: 

13. more excellent than all. Besides, this would seem 
to be each man's " self," if it really is the ruling 
and the better part. It would be absurd, there* 
fore, if a man were to choose not his own life, but 

J^- the life of some other thing. And what was said 
before will apply now ; for that which peculiarly 
belongs to each by nature, is best and most pleasant 
to every one ; and consequently to man, the life 
according to intellect is most pleasant, if intellect 
especially constitutes Man. This life, therefore, is 
the most happy. 



m 



Compare what Cicero says respecting the Stoics (de 
Fin. V. iv.) : ** Vitse autem degendse ratio maxime quidem illis 
placuit quieta, in contemplatione et cognitione posita rerum : 
quae quia deorum erit vitse hiinillima, sapienti visa est dignis- 
fcima, atque his de rebus et splendida est eorum et illustrii 
oratio . ' ' — Brewer, 

- Compare Hor. Od. IV. vii. :— 

*' Immortalia ne speres, monet annus, et almum 
Qute rapit hora dieor ." 
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CHAP. VlII 

Continuation of the same subject. 

But that life which is according to the othex' kind 1. 
of virtue, occupies the second place in respect to 7^^^^', 
happiness ; for the energies according to it are be- happiness 
longing to human nature ; for we do what is just is superiot 
and brave, and everything else which is in accord- to moral 
ance with the virtues, one towards another, in our happiness- 
dealings and our needs, and in actions and passions 
of every kind, observing what is becoming to eacL 
But all these appear to belong to human nature ; 2. 
in some points moral virtue even seems to be the 
consequence of our corporeal nature, and, in many, 
to be intimately connected with the passions. Pru- 3. 
dence also is closely imited to moral virtue, and 
moral virtue to prudence ; if the principles of pru- 
dence are in axjcordance with the moral virtues, and 
the correctness of the moral virtues in accordance 
with prudence.® But these are knit together with 
the passions, and must relate to the whole compound 
nature of man ; and the virtues of the compound 
nature are human ; and therefore the life according 
to them, and the happiness according to them, are 
human. But the happiness of the intellect is sepa- 4 
rate ; and let it be enough to have said thus much 
about it, since extreme exactness is beyond the 
subject proposed. 

Intellectual happiness also would seem to reqtdrj 5. 
external good in a small degree, or in a less degree 1' ^^ '^^^ '- 
than moral happiness. For let it be granted that Jj^ra* 
both equally stand in need of the necessaries of life good, 
(even though he who is engaged in social duties 

^ Moral virtue chooses the right end ; pmdence directs us 
in the choice of the right means to that end ; each is therefore 
imperfect without the other, and hence the intimate and in- 
seiiarsVile union between the two of which Aristotle bere 
tpenks. 
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rmploys himself more about the body, and things 
of that kind, for there would be some little difier- 
ence), yet with respect to the energies there will 
be a great difference ; for the liberal man will want 
money in order to perform Hberal acts, and the 
juftt man will want means to make returns, for 
wishes are imcertain, and even the unjust pretend 
that they wish to act justly ; the brave man also 
will want power, if he is to perform anything 
according to his virtue; and the temperate man 
will want an opportunity to show his temperance. 
For, otherwise, how will he or any other character 
be known. 

6. A question has arisen, whether the deliberate 
preference, or the actions themselves, have the 
greater influence over virtue, since it consists in 
both : now it is evident that its perfection must 
I'eside in both ; but for the perfection of actions, 
many things are needed ; and the more so, the 

7. greater and nobler the actions are. But the con- 
templative man requires no such things, at least, to 
perform his energy ; but they are, so to speak, im- 
pediments, at least they are so to his contempla- 
tion. So far forth as he is man, and associates with 
many, he chooses to ])erform acts of moi*al vdrtue ; 
he will therefore require such tilings in order to 
maintain his character as a man. 

8. That perfect happiness iS a kind of contemplative 
/it is the energy, might be sliown also from the following 

/ *^^PP*n^sp considerations ; that we suppose the gods to be pre- 
may sup- eminently blessed and happy. But what moral ac- 
pose that tipns can we attribute to themi shall they be just 
the gods actions ; or will it not appear ridiculous to represent 
*njoy* them as making bargains, and restoring dej>o.sits, 

* and so forth 1 Shall we, then, attribute to them 
courageous acts, making them undergo fcrmidablo 
things, and meet danger, bcca'ise it is honourable i 
oi- liberal acts 1 But to whom will they give ? and it 
is absurd to suppose that they have money, or any- 
thing of that soi-t. But if we say that thoy are 
te:npei-:ife, what would that mean'? is not the praise 
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absuixl, because they have not Lad desires?!' And it lO. 
we went through every case, moral actions would We cannot 
seem insignificant, and unworthy of gods. But yet ***"^^te to 
all suppose that they live, and therefore energize ; actionsl^'^* 
for we do not imagine that they sleep like !fiidy 
mion.i To him, therefore, who lives, if we take 
away moral action, and still more so, production, 
what is left besides contemplation ? (So that the 11. 
energy of the Deity, as ii surpasses all others in B«*t <>"**▼ 
blessedness, must be contemplative! and therefore, ff** o' con- 
of himian energies, that which is nearest allied to 
this must be the liappiest. 

A proof of this also is, that other animals do not 12. 
partake of happiness which are deprived altogether 
of such an energy. For to the gods, their whole 
life is blessed ; and to men, as far as there belongs 
to them some resemblance to such an energy :(but 
no other animal is happy, because they in no way 
partake of contemplation. As far, therefore, as 13. 
contemplation extends, so far does happiness : and ^^ animal 
whoever have nrore capaxjily for contemplation, 55X^0? 
have more happiness, not accidentally, but in the it. 
way of contemplation itself, for it is of itself valu- 
able. So that happiness must be a kind of contem- 
plation. 

P IIow much more philosophical are the following observa- 
tions of Bishop Butler on the happiness of heaven (Anal. 
Part I. c. V.) ; — ** Nor is our ignorance, what will be the em- 
ployment of this happy community, nor our consequent igno- 
rance, what particular scope or occasion there will be for the 
exercise of veracity, justice, and charity, amongst the members 
of it with regard to each f^'-her, any proof that there will be 
no sphere of exercise for toose virtues. Much less, if that 
were possible, is our ignorance any proof that there will be no 
occasion for that frame of mind, or character which is formed 
by the daily practice of those virtues here, and which is a result 
from it. This at least must be owned in general, that, as the 
government establbhed in the universe is moral, the character 
of virtue and piety must, in some way or other, be the condi- 
tion of oar happiness, or the qualification for it/' 

1 The story of Endymion is well known. Cicero alludes to 
it in his De Finibus, V. xx. : — ** Itaque ne si jucundissimis 
quidem nos somniis usuros putemus, Endymionis somnum 
nobis velimus dari : idque si accidat, mortis instar putemus." 
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^ 14. The liappy raan \nil need external prosperity, so 

How far fnp forth as he is man ; for human nature is not 
BoodT* sufficient of itself for contemplation ; but the body 
necessary, must be in health, and it must have food and all 
other care and attendance. "We must not however 
imagine that the person who is to be happy will 
want many and great goods, because we say that 
without external good he can be blessed ; for self- 
sufficiency does not consist in excess, nor does 

15. action. But it is possible to perform honourable 
things without being lord of earth and sea ; for a 
man may be able to act according to virtue with 
moderate means. "We may see tliis plainly : for 
private individuals are thought to perform good 
acts no less than men in power, but even more so. 
And it is sufficient to have a competence, for the 
life of that man will be happy, who energizes accord- 

16. ing to virtue. Solon also perhaps gave a good 
•nie opi- description of the happy man, when he said, that 
nions of in hia opinion it was he who was moderately sup- 
Aaaxago- P^i^d with external goods, who had done the most 
ras, honourable deeds, and lived temperately j for it is 

])0ssible that men who have moderate possessions 

17. should do what they ought. Anaxagoras also seems 
to liave conceived the happy man to be neither rich 
nov powerful, when he said, that he should not be 
surprised if he was thought absurd by the multi- 
tude / for they judge by externals, having a percep- 
tion of such things only. 

18. The opinions of wise men, therefore, seem to 
agree with what has been said ; such statements, 
tlierefore, carry with them some weight. But we 
judge of truth, in practical matters, from facts and 
from life, for on them the decisive point turns ; and 
wo ought to try all that has been said by applying 
it to facts and to life ; and if our argiunents agree 

' The meaning of this passage is, that Anaxagoras evidently 
ilid not think that riches or power constituted happiness ; be- 
cause, he said, that if he was asked who was a happy man, h« 
should probably point out one whom the world would contidef 
firiolish and absurd* 
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with facts, we may receive them ; but if they are at 
variance, we must consider them as mere words. 
He also who energizes according to intellect, and 19. 
pays attention to that, and has it in the best state, He who 
is likely to be most beloved by the gods ; for if any ^^ ®'^^**ff. 
regard is paid to human affairs by the gods, as it is niostTe- 
thought that there is, it is reasonable to suppose loved by 
that they would take pleasure in what is the best the gods, 
and nearest allied to themselves : but this must be because he 
the intellect ; and that they would be kind in re- ^^bles" 
turn to those who love and honour this most, as to them, 
persons who pay attention to their friends, and who 20. 
act rightly and honourably. But that all these 
qualities especially belong to the wise man, is quite 
clear; it is probable, therefore, that he is at the 
same time most dear to the gods, and most happy ; 
so that even in this way the wise man must be the 
happiest man. 
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T7tat it M noi sufficient to be acquainted with the Theory of 
Virtue, but to possess Virtue, atid practise it. 

If, then, we have spoken at sufficient length of these 1. 
matters, and of the virtues, and also of friendship Moral pre- 
and pleasure, must we think that our original plan ^^J^^ not 
is completed ] or is the end in practical matters, unlesaThe 
according to the common sa3nLng, not the contem- student 
plating and knowing all things, but rather the ^^ *>een 
practising them ? If so, it is not sufficient to know Pf^^o^^sW 
the theory of virtue, but we must endeavour to to*v,>tne • 
possess and employ it ; or pursue whatever other therefore 
means there may be of becoming good. Now, if education 
mere treatises were sufficient of themselves to make ™^8t be 
men good, justly « would they have received many ^^'^^*^®'^^* 
and great rewards," as Theogm's sa;f s, ^ and it would 

* This chapter is the connecting link between the Ethics and 
Politics. 
** The passage to which Aristot)B alludes is as follows :— 



1/ 
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3. be our duty to provide ourBelves with them. But 
the truth is, that they seem to have power to urge 
on and to excite young men of lib^til minds, and 
to make a character that is generous and truly fond 
of the honourable, easily influenced by virtue ; but 
that they have no power to persuade the multitude 

4. to what is virtuous and honourable. For it is not 
The masses the nature of the masses to obey a sense of shame, 
led by fear. |^^^ fesj^; nor to abstain firom vicious things because 

it is disgraceful, but for fear of punishments ; for 
they live according to the dictates of passion, and 
pursue their own peculiar pleasures, and the means 
of gratifying them ; they fly also from the contrary 
pains ; bat df what is honourable and truly pleasant, 
they have no idea, inasmuch as they never had a 

5. taste for them. What reasoning, then, can effect a 
Cannot be change in such men as these 1 fc»r it is not possible, 
reasoned qj, ^^ i^q^^ j^q^ ^g^y.^ ^^ alter what has been for a 

long time impressed upon the moral character ; but 
it is perhaps a great thing, if, when everything is 
present by which we are thought to become good, 
we can partake of virtue. 

6. But it is thought that men become good, some 
Ways of by nature, others by practice, others by teaching, 
becoming Now it is plain that whatever belongs to nature is 
^^^^^^^' not in our own power, but exists by some divine 

causes in those who are truly fortunate. But rea- 
soning and teaching, it is to be feared, will not 
avail in every case, but the mind of the hearer must 
be previously cultivated by habits to feel pleasure 
and aversion properly, just as the soil must, which 
nourishes the seed. For he who lives in obedience 
to passion, would not listen to reasoning which 
i-Aima liim from it j nay, more, he would not under- 
stand it. And how is it possible to change the 
y^ convictions of such a man as this 1 On the whole, 
it appears that passion does not submit to reasoning, 
but to force. There must, therefore, previously exist 

'"****'' «/ If tQ tijg gons of iEsculapius had been given 
To cure the vices and bad hearts of men, 
Many end great would their rewards have been. ' 
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a character in some way connected witli virtue, 
loving what is honourable, and hating what is dis- 
graceful.* But to meet with right education in the 8. 
imth of virtue from childhood is difficult, unless one Education 
is brought up ^;mder such laws : for to live tempe- ^^^ ^^ , 
rately and patiently is not pleasant to the majority, i"^^ ^ ' 
and especially to the young. Therefore, education 
and institutions ought to be regulated by law ; for 
they will not be painful when they have become 
familiar.* 

Perhaps it is not sufficient that we should meet 9 
^vith good education and attention when young j Education 
but since when we arrive at manhood we ought *?. ^^^' 
also to study and practise what we have learnt, we l^^' 
should reqidre laws also for this purpose : in short, men as 
we should want laws relating to the whole of life ; well as 
for the masses are obedient to compulsion rather children, 
than to reason, and to punishments rather than to 
the principle of honour. Therefore, some think 10. 
that legislators ought to exhort to virtue, and to 
urge men on by appealing to the principle of 
honour, since those who are good in their practice 
will obey when they are led; but to impose chas- 
tisements and punishments on those who are dis- 
obedient and naturally indisposed to ^drtue, and.to 
banish altogether the incurable ; because he who is 
good, and lives with regard to the principle of 
honour, will obey reason ; but the bad man desires 
pleasure, and is corrected by pain, like a beast of 

* In the original, KaTOKwxifioct from Karixto, Hence the 
signification of the word is, so disposed as to be restrained or 
kept in check by virtuous principles. 

** It is remarkable to observe how little practical benefit the 
moral philosophers of antiquity seem to have felt would be 
derived from their writings; what faint motives they could 
urge to influence the generality of mankind. For how far 
could the love of virtue in itself urge men to become virtuous, 
who had no taste for virtue ? The very fact of loving virtue 
for virtue's sake, pre-supposes a proficiency in morals far 
beyond the general state of mankind. Some other motive was 
then clearly necessary for men sunk in vice as the heathea 
world, a powerful motive, which no heathen, no human philo* 
■ophy, could supply. 
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11. burthen. Therefore, it is a common saying, that 
the pains ought to be such as arc most opposed to 
tie pleasures which are loved. 

1 2. Now, then, as has been said, he that is to be a good 
R«»pitu- man must have been educated well, and have been 
Ution. made to form good habits, and thus continue to 

live under good institutions, and never practisi>> 
what is bad, either involuntarily or voluntarily; and 
this is to be done by living in obedience to some 
intelligent principle, and some right regulation, 
which has the power of enforcing its decrees. But 
the paternal authority has no strength, nor com- 
pulsory force j nor, in short, the authority of any 
one man, unless he is a king, or some one of that 
sort ; but the law does possess a compulsory power, 
since it is reason proceeding from a certain pni- 
dence and intelligence ; and besides, men hate 
those individuals who oppose their appetites, even 
if they do it rightly ; but the law is not odious 

13. when it prescribes what is good. In the city oi 
The ex- Lacedsemon alone, with a few others, the legislator 
ample of seems to have paid attention to education and insti- 

^^ ' tutions; whilst in most states such matters have 
been neglected, and each lives as he pleases, like 
the Cyclops, 

Administering the law for his children and wife.^ 

14. It would therefore be best that the state should pay 
Education attention to education, and on right principles, and 
the 8tate.° ^^^* ^* should have power to enforce it : but if 

neglected as a public measure, it would seem to be 
the duty of every individual to contribute to the 
virtue of his children and friends, or at least to 
make this his deliberate purpose. 
15' From what has been said, it would seem that a 
man would be best able to do this if he made him- 
self fit for legislation : for public systems of educa- 

^ '' Each rules his race, his neighbour not his care ; 
Heedless of others, to his own severe." 

Pope, Horn. Od. ix. 
So also Juvenal (Sat. xiv.) describes a domestic tyrant as 
•* Antiphates trepidi laris, ac Polyphemus." 
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tion are evidently made by the laws ; and those are 
good which are made by good laws. But whether 
these laws be written or xmwritten would seem tc 
make no diflference j nor whether they are those by 
which one or many persons are to be educated, as 
it makes no difference in music, in gymnastics, and 
other branches of education. For in the same way la. 
that legal enactments and customs have authority 
in states, so also the words of a fether, and customs, 
have authority in private families ; and still greater 
authority on account of the relationship, and the 
benefits conferred : for children have a natural affec- 
tion for their parents, and are naturally disposed 
to obey. Moreover, private education differs from J7. 
public ; as is the case in medicine ; for universally I^^^te 
abstinence and rest are good for a man in a fever ; education 
but to a particular individual perhaps they are not ; compared, 
and the pugilist perhaps does not use the same style 
of fighting with all. It would seem, therefore, that 18. 
the case of the individual might be studied with 
greater accuracy, if the education was private ; for 
then each is more likely to meet with what suits 
him. But still a physician, or a gymnastic master, 
or any other master, would take the best care of the 
individual, if he knew the general rule, namely, 
what is good for all men, or for all of a certain 
<;lass : for the sciences are said, and with truth, to 
have to do with general rules. 

Nevertheless, perhaps, there is nothing to hinder 1^» 
one from taking good care of an individual, even if 
one has no scientific knowledge, but only accurately 
examines by experience what happens to each 
Individual ; as some physicians seem to be the best 
physicians to themselves, although they are not 
at all able to assist another. Perhaps it may be 20 
thought that he who wishes to become skilled in 
art, or fit to study any subject theoretically, should 
no less have recourse to the universal, and make 
himself acquainted with it, as far as may be ; for 
we have said that the sciences have to do with the 
oniversaL And perhaps he who wisies to make The study 
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doaneccs- men better by education, vbetber many or few, 
■ary to an g]iQ^^j endeavour to become fit for the duties of a 
21^ legislator, if ib is by laws that we become good. 
For to give a good disposition to any one, and to 
the particular person intrusted to hiwi^ is not in 
the power of every one, but if of any, it is in the 
power of him who possesses knowledge : as is the 
case in medicine an^ other arts, in which it is pos- 
sible to study and become wise. 

22. Should we not, then, after this, ascertain from 
what sources, and by what means, a man might 
become fitted for the duties of a legislator, or, as in 
other cases, must he learn the science of legislation 
from those who are skilled in politics 1 for it was 

How legis- supposed to be a part of political science. Or does 
latiou is to the case of political science appear to be different 
be taught. £j.Qj^ ^j^^ q£ ^^q q^Jj^j. gdences and &cultie8 ? for 

in the others the same men seem to teach the hr 
culties, and energize upon them ; as, for example, 

23. physicians and painters. Now the sophists profess 
Professions to teach politics, but not one of them is a practical 
iODhUts politician j statesmen do tliis, who would seem to 

do it in consequence of a kind of faculty, and from 
experience rather than on any intellectual prin- 
ciple : for they do not seem to write or to speak 
upon such subjects (and yet it would perhaps be a 
more honourable employment than to make forensic 
speeches and public harangues) : nor do they seem 
to make their own sons, or any others of their 

24. friends, politicians. But it is reasonable to suppose 
that they would do so if they could ; for they 
could not have left any better legacy to their 
fellow-citizens, nor could they have wished any 
better thing for themselves than this faculty, nor 
consequently to their best friends. 

25. However, experience seems to contribute not a 
Advantages little ; for otherwise men would not become better 
of expc- politicians by being accustomed to political affairs, 
the noli- 1* seems, therefore, that those who are desirous of 
tician. knowledge on political science, need also experience. 

26. But those sophists who profess it, seem to be very 
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fiir from teaching it : for they do not at all know . 
either what is its specific nature, nor what is its 
object-matter: for else they would not have 
assumed it to bo the same with rhetoric, or even 
worse; nor would they have thought that it is 
easy to legislate, merely by making a collection of 
approved laws, because it is possible to select the 
best ; as if this selection were not a work requiring 
intelligence ; and as if a correct discrimination 
were not of the utmost importance here, just as it 
is in music. For the experienced form a right 27. 
judgment of works in every case, and understand 
by what means, or how they will be accomplished, 
and what sort of things harmonize with each other; 
but the inexperienced may be contented, if they 
are not ignorant whether the work is executed well 
or ill, as in the case of painting. Kow, laws are, 28, 
as it appears, "the works" of political science. 
How then can a man &om the study of these 
become fit for the duties of a legislator, or select 
the best ? for it does not appear that men become 
physicians from studying prescriptions; and yet 
the authors endeavour to state not only the cases, 
but also in what manner they may be cured, 
and the proper mode of treatment, distinguishing 
the symptoms of each disease. But these are 
thought useful to the experienced; but to those 
who have no knowledge upon the subject, useless. 

Perhaps, then, collections of laws and of consti- 29. 
tutions ^ would be useful to those who are able to ^^^ Jf 
study the theory, and to decide what is done well, ^^ laws^a^ 
or the contrary, or what kind of laws are suitable usefid. 
to certain cases : but to those who go through such 
collections without having formed a habit, the 
power of forming a correct judgment cannot 
belong, except it belongs to them spontaneously; 
but perhaps they might thus become more intelli- 
gent on these subjects. Since, therefore, all former 
writers have passed over without examination the 

^ Aristotle himself wrote a treatise on this subject, which is 

UOK lost to US. 

D 2 
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30. subject of legislation, it would perliaps be better 
Since for US to examine it ourselves, and, in shorty the 
!^^ been'* whole subject of politics^ in order that the philo- 
passed over sophy of human nati^« may, as &r as is in our 
by others, power, be completed. First, * then, if anything 
ArUtotle jj^s b€«n well said by our predecessors on any par- 
writeoTthe *^<^^^^^ point, let us endeavour to explain it : then 
subject. ^^ ^ comparison of the different forms of govern- 

31. ment) let us examine what kind of qualities pre- 
serve and destroy commonwealths, and each par- 
ticular form of government, and for what reasons 
some are administered well, and others the contrary : 
for when these points are considered, we shall 
perhaps be better able to have a comprehensive 
view of what form of government is best, and how 
each is regulated, and what are its laws and insti- 
tutions. Let us then make a commencemenfu 

* Aristotle here prepares the reader for the three parts into 
which liis Politics is divided. Namely :^1.) Booki 1. II. 
(2.) III.— VI. (3.) VII. VIII. 
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OF ARISTOTLE. 



BOOK I. 

CHAP. L 

QowTRASl the etiiical system of Aristotle witli tliat of Flato> 
and illustrate your assertions by quotations &om his works. 

Define the chief good. 

Of what science does Aristotle consider the chief good to 
be the end 1 

What are the subdivisions of that science 1 

Of how many ethical treatises was Aristotle the author ? 

Name them, and state what you know respecting each. 

Explain fully the terms evepyeia, epyov, ^vvafiiQ, e^ig. 

Show that the ends of the chief arts are superior to those 
of the subordinate arts. 

CHAP. IL 

Show the practical utility of the knowledge of the chief 
good. 

Prove that the political, i. e, the science of social life, is 
the master science. 

What arts are comprehended xmder it 1 

Show that Aristotle's doctrine of the subordination of 
ethics to politics harmonizes with the way in which the 
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Greeks viewed the relation between an individual and iho 
state. 

CHAP. III. 

Wliat do 70U mean bj an exact scie: oe ? 

Give instances in illustration. 

Show that neither politics nor ethics are exact sciencefib 

On what does exactness depend ? 

Distinguish between necessary and contingent matter. 

How are men qualified to judge of subjects 1 

Why is a young man not a fit student of ethics ? 

Wliat do you mean by a young man 1 

CHAP. IV. 

What is the good aimed at by the political science ? 

What is the name imiversally given to it 1 

Mention different theories respecting it. 

Which of these is the Platonic theory ? 

Explain fiilly the difference between analytical and syn- 
thetical reasoning. 

What is to direct us in the selection of either of these ' 
two methods 1 

Distinguish between empirical and scientific knowledge. 

What previous education is necessary for the ethical 
student ? 

Quote the passage from Hesiod given in this chapter. 

CHAP. V. 

How many theories of happiness does Aristotle eniuneraie 
in this chapter 1 

Why does he enumerate so many ] 

Name them, and show their incorrectness. 

Explain the terms esoteric, exoteric, encyclic, and acroa- 
matic. 

Give Cicero's definition (de Fin. V. v.), and show its in- 
correctness. 

In what part of this treatise does Aristotle consider the 
contemplative life 1 
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Why does lie defer it so long 1 

Explain the term ftiaioQ. 

Show that wealth cannot be the chief good. 

CHAP. VI. 

Explain Plato's doctrine of the l^ta. 

Distinguish between lUa and eldoc. 

Does Aristotle fully examine the truth or falsehood o* 
Plato's theory or not 1 

Distinguish between. " idea" and " abstract idea." 

What points in Plato's theory does Aristotle show to be 
inconsistent with the doctrine that " the good" is an idea 1 

Has Aristotle's behaviour to Plato ever been imputed ? 

State what you can in his defence. 

Distinguish between apiO^ol eldririKolf and arvfi^XriroL 

Name the ten categories. 

Give an account of Pythagoras and Speusippua. 

What is meant by the (rvrrroiyja twv ayadCjy 1 

How is the argument affected by the divlMon of good* 
into two classes 1 

What are those classes ? Give examples. 

If in different things the definition of their goodness 
differs, how do you account for the common name 1 

After all, what is the principal objection to the ideal 
theory 1 

K the idea existed, would it be practically useful 1 

CHAP. VII. 

Explain the meaning of deliberate preference (irpoaipetru). 

"By a different path our argument has arrived at the 
same point." Explain this. 

How many degrees of finality are there ? 

Prove that happiness is final, "per sej* and self-sufficient. 

Explain self-sufficiency. 

What is the epyov of any species. 

What, therefore, is the epyoy of man ? 

State the successive steps by wliich Aristotle builds uf 
Us definition of happiness. 

Define happiness. 
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Explain the meaning of /3io€ reXetoc* ( 

By wliat methods are first prindples obtained f , 

Explain the meaning of the term induction, taking th8 ' 

Rhetoric as your authority. 

CHAP. VIIL 

What is Aristotle*s object in quoting preyalent opininiu 
on the subject of happiness ? 

State those mentioned by him. 

To what philosophers are they to be attributed f . 

To what sect of philosophers is the threefold dividon of 
goods due 1 

What sect adopted this division 1 

What three qualities are combined in Aristotle's notion oA 
hap])iuess 1 

Quote the Delian inscription. 

How hx is external prosperity necessary to happiness f 

CHAP. IX 

What three questions does Aristotle discuss as to ihe m 
source of happiness ? 

How does he settle tliat of its being of divine origin I 
Does this illustrate his practical turn of mind 1 
Why does it not come by chance ? 
Prove that it is acquired by training. 
Why cannot brutes be called happy 1 
How far can children be called so 1 

CHAP. X. 

In what sense is the liappiness of the dead consistent 
•^th Aristotle's theory 1 

What idea would you form of Aristotle's opinion respect- 
ing the condition of man after death, from this or any othei 
part of his works 1 

Quote any passages from ancient authors which embody 
the prevalent views on this subject. 

State the dififerent steps in Aristotle's examination oi 
Solon's saying. 
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Wliat conclusion would you draw from tliis cliapter gene- 
rally as to Aristotle's opinion of the relation between happi- 
ness and the accidents of fortune ? 

What is the only source of wretchedness ^ 
Explain the expression iKavujQ Kexoprjyqfiiyog, 
Distinguish between fjiaKapiog and tvdaifiuv. 
When we call men happy, with what reservation do we 
do so 1 

CHAP. XL 

What does Aristotle think of the degree in which the 
dsad are affected by the good or ill-fortune of the living ] 

Does he think tliat their happiness is increased or 
diminished thereby? 

How does he illustrate his opinion with reference to Gree^L 
tragedy 1 

Quote parallel passages &om Horace and Cicero. 

CHAP. XIL 

To what class of things does happiness belong ? 
Can it be a capacity 1 

What are the characteristics of things praised 1 
Can happiness be of the number of these ? 
What objects are beyond praise ? 

What was Eudoxus's opinion ] and how far did it agree 
with that of Aristotle ? 
Who was Eudoxus ? 
Distinguish between praise and encomium. 

CHAP. XIIL 

Why is it requisite to inquire into the nature of virtue ? 
Why of human virtue 1 

How does this lead to the necessity of an analysis of tlw 
nature of the soul ? 

How far is the investigation to be carried 1 
How many parts are there of the soul ? 
Are these nece'jsarily physically divisible ? 
What are they ? 
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What are the subdivisions of the irrational pert f 

With which of these is virtue concerned f 

Whence arises a doubt as to the manner in which the 
division should be made f 

Draw out tabular views of the divisions according as yoa 
adopt one or other principle. 

Compare the Greek word \l/vxri "with the Latin wends 
xniniTia and animci. 

How docs the division of the soul lead to a division o( 
virtues? 



BOOK II. 

CHAP. L 

How many kinds of virtues are there ? 

How is each produced ? 

State the verbal argument of which Aristotle makes use 
here. 

Mention any other verbal arguments which he uses. ' 

Is the use of verbal arguments to be expected from the 
tenor of his philosophy ? 

By how many arguments does he prove that moral virtue 
is not a natiuul gift ? 

State them, and give some of the examples which he 
adduces in illustration. 

Show how his argument bears on the question of education. 

CHAP. II. 

Show from examples the truth of Aristotle*s assertion 
that this treatise is eminently practical 

What does he mean by oh Siupiag eviKa Utrirtp al oXXai 1 

What relation does right reason {ppQoQ Xoyoo) bear to 
virtue generally ? 

In what part of his treatise does he enter upon the sub- 
ject of right reason fully 1 

Why is it more appropriate there than here I 
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Why should the disctLssion of the moral virtues precedo 
that of the intellectual ? 

Why is it unadvisable to lay down particular rules of 
conduct ? 

"Would it interfere with our moral responsibility ? 

Show by example that what is right is destroyed by 
excess and defect. 

Show how the moral habits, and the means of forming 
them, act reciprocally on each other. 

CHAP. III. 

What are the tests of habits being perfected ? 

Prove that pleasures and pains are the obiect-mattcr of 
moralvirtue. . . . . 

What Stoical doctrine respecting virtue is refuted in tliis 
chapter ? 

CHAP. IV. 

What objection might be brought to Aristotle's theoiy of 
tbe formation of moral habits ? 

State his answers to this objection. 



il.) By denying the fact. 
2.) 



By denying the parallelism of the cases. 
What is the difference between the arts and the virtues ? 
Distinguish between Trpdy/jia and 7rf>d£ic* 
Show how the one may be right and the other wrong. 
Give examples. 

State the physical analogy by which Aristotle illustmtea 
the uselessness of mere theorizing. 

CHAP. V. 

Define genuSj species, differentia. 

Define and explain iradriy ^wafieig, e^eic* ' 

Prove that neither virtue nor vice can be a TrdOor, 

Prove that they cannot be dwafieiQ. 

What then is the genus of virtue ? 

What mode of reasoning is adopted in this chaq ter ? 
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CHAP. VL 

Wlift; is the signification of the term aptrti generally t 

What as applied to man 1 

How manj kinds of means are there ? 

Give examples of each. 

Which is according to arithmetical proportion ? 

How does every one who possesses ewKrHifiri act wiUi 
respect to the mean 1 

Does the rule apply to hoth feelings and actions ? 

From these considerations deduce the diiSerentia of virtue 

Apply the Pythagoi-ean argument here mentioned to 
arrive at the same conclusion. 

From the previous steps derive the definition of virtue. 

Show how virtue can be both a mean and an extreme. 

What actions and passions are incapable of a mean state t 

CHAP. VTL 

What advantage results from applying general statements 
to particular cases 1 

What does Aristotle allude to when he uses the term 
ciay/oa0// 1 

Apply the definition of virtue to the following particulai 
cases : — 

(l.) Fear and confidence. 



(2 
(3 






Pleasures and pains. 

Giving and receiving. 
J4.^ Honour and dishonour (great). 
(5.) Honour and dishonour (small). 
6,) Anger. 
7.) The social virtues. 

(&,) Truth. 

(b.) Kelaxation. 

(c.) Friendliness. 
Apply these statements to the cases of feelings* 

(a.) Shame. 

(b.) Indignation. 
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r 

^ CHAP. YIIL 

Explai/JL and illustrate the opposition between tlic mean 
and the extremes ; and between the extremes with regard 
to each other. 

Show that the mean is not always eqni-distant from the 
extremes. 

How many reasons are there for this &x;t ? 

Illustrate one by the case of courage, and the oth^r by the 
case of temperance. 

CHAP. IX. 

Why is virtue difficult of acquirement, and excellence 
rare, praiseworthy, and honourable 1 

State the practical rule which Aristotle here gives for 
attaining the mean. 

Quote the iUustrative passage from the Odyssey. 

What practical rule will result from the knowledge of our 
natural propensity 1 

What bias must we especially guard against ? 

Quote the illustrative passage frt>m the Hiad rospectir^ 
Helen. 

How much must afber all be left to the moral sense % 



BOOK III. 

CHAP. L 

Why is it necessary to consider the subject of the voxun* 
tary and involuntary ? 

Why is it useful to legislators to do so ? 

How many kinds of involuntary actions are enumerated 
oy Aristotle 9 

What other class is there which he has omitted ? 

Explain and illustrate the meaning of the expresidoa 
^ mixed actions.** 
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Do mixed actions most resemble yoluntaiy or inToliiiitirY 

actions ? Why is this f 

How many kinds of mixed actions are there f 

What practical difficulty is there in judging of iheai 

actions ? 

Show that things pleasant and honourable are not com- 

pulsory. 

What does Aristotle mean by non-voluntary actions f 

What place does repentance occupy in Aristotle's theory t 

Explain the difference betweeki &yv6Civ and ^i ayvoiav. 

When is ignorance pardonable, and when not ? 

Define to Ikovctiov, 

Why are actions done tiirough anger or desire voluntaiyt 

CHAP. H 

Explain what is meant by deliberate preference ; show thai 
it is the principle of all moral action, and that it determiott 
the character of every act. 

What are the erroneous views respecting it mentioned by 
Aristotle 1 

Prove that it is not — i 

(l.) Desire. 
J2.J Anger. 
3.^ Volition. 

^4.) Opinion either general or particular. 
Give its real and nominal definitions. 



CHAP. in. 

Define what is the subject of deliberation. 

Enumerate the four things which cannot come within its 
sphere. 

About what matters then do we deliberate 1 

What is meant by the illustration that the diagonal and 
the side of a square are incommensuraible 1 

Why do we deliberate about the arts more than about the 
sciences 1 

Are any arts excluded ? d 

What division of the sciences did the Greeks adopt 1 
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Which of these divisions may be made the subjects of 
deliberation ? 

What is the office of deliberation ? 

Are ends or means its matter 1 

Describe the process of deliberation. 

When do we cease to deliberate I 

Apply the illustration given from Homer. 

Does this remind yon of the psychical theory of Plato ? 

Define Trpoaipecrtg, 

CHAP. lY. 

What is the object of volition ? 

What are the difficulties in the way of determining this 
question ? 

Solve these difficulties. 

Compare the statement made respecting volition in 
Hhet. I. X. 

Mention the physical analogies adduced here by Aristotle. 

How do good and bad men differ on this point 1 

How does pleasure influence volition ? 

CHAP. V. 

State Socrates's opinion respecting the freedom of the - 
wiU. 

State the successive steps in the argument by which Aris- 
*?otle proves that vice is voluntary. 

What does the conduct both of legislators and individuals 
prove respecting their opinions on this question ? S 

What does Bishop Butler say on this point in his chapter 
on Necessity 1 

Does the way in which ignorance is treated suppnrt 
Aristotle's view ) ^ 

How is drunkenness and ignorance of the law dealt with ? 

What is the effect of wilful sin on the moral sense 1 

To what conclusion does this effect lead us in judging of 
confirmed habits of vice ? 

State any physical analogies in support of Aristotle's 
doctrine. 

Answer the objection "that men have no control over 
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their imaginations, and therefore are not reflponsible foi (^ 
their opiniona" 

Answer the objection ^ that the aiming at the end ig 
not a matter of choice." 

Show that such arguments prove too much. 

Are acts and habits voluntaiy in the same manner or 
degree 1 

CHAP. VI. 

Why does Aristotle discuss courage and temperance in 
this part of his treatise ) 

On what subjects is courage a mean state ? 

Has courage reference to evils of all kinds-? 

What kinds are excluded ? 

Why then is a man called brave with reference to these! 

Are there any evils, which it is our duty not to fear, in 
which, nevertheless, a man is not called brave ) 

Are there any which a brave man ought to fear 9 

In what cases then will the brave man show courage t 

In what kinds of deaths especially 1 

Does Aristotle take notice of moral courage 1 

What does Aristotle say of the courage of sailors 1 






CHAP. VIL 

How many divisions are there of <l>o€epa t 

Name them. 

In what ways are faults possible as regards fear and 
confidence 1 

What relation does the end bear to the habit ? 

Define " the brave man." 

What is the brave man's motive ? 

Name the excess and defect. 

Desciibe the characters of the rash and the coward. 

Show that the three characters are all conveisant with 
die same things. 

What is Aristotle's opinion of suicide ? 

Show by examples and quotations how hr it agr tes ot 
disagrees with opinions generally prevalent in Greece. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Hot? many imperfeot forms of courage are there ? , . <#(li >^^ V-^^^ 
Name them.' ^^ ^- -^\ ^ £fiir^^ •> , ^^r.^A<.Jr^ . "j ^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

What are the motives to that which is called woXfi ikti ? 

Show by examples that this is the courage displayed by 
Homer's heroes. 

Why does this kind most nearly resemble genuine couiuge 1 

Do those who are brave under compulsion belong to this 
class? 

Explain and illustrate the courage which proceeds ek ttIq 
tfjLTreiplag, 

What was Socrates's opinion, and how does it bear v\ on 
his moral theory 1 

What was the aSSBor in the Hermaeum to which he alludes \ 

Show that by Sv/xoc Aristotle means mere animal instinct. 

Why are. the sanguine brave ? 

How does the courage of the ignorant resemble that of 
the sanguine ? 

Illustrate any of these forms of courage by instances from 
either poets or histoiians. 



CHAP. IX. 

Show that courage has more to do with ^otepa than 
^afipaXia. 

Show (1) that it is eTriXvTrov. 

Show (2) that it is more difficult to acquire than tem^ 
perance. 

Is a brave man less brave for feeling pain 1 

Is he more so for that reason 1 ^.A 

How for does energizing with pleasure belong to all the '-^ 
virtuesl "^ ' 



CHAP. X. 

/ 

To what part of the soul do courage and temperanci* "-.^ 



T^ 



belong) 

Define temperance and intemperance. 

How many divisions of pleasure does Aristotle make 7 
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Give examples of each. i 

State the subdivisions of the corporeal pleasures. ' 

With what class of pleasures is temperance conversant ? 
Analyze the argument by which Ariistotle -arrives at this 
conclusion. 

How is Aristotle's theory illustrated by the case of brute 
animals 1 

What distinction does Aristotle draw between the plea- 
sures of touch, and to which does he limit the province of 
intemperance ? 

CHAP. XI. 

State the divisions of gTrtflu/xcai. 

In which of these is error rare, and in which frequent 1 

How far may both these classes of desires be said to be 
natui*al 1 

How is the temperate man affected with regard to 
pleasui'es ] 

How with regard to pains ? 

In this latter respect, distinguish between the temperate 
and the courageous man . 

Why has the vice in the defect with respect to pleasure ^ 
no name ? 

Describe the character of the temperate man. 



CHAP. XII. 






V/hich is more voluntary, intemperance or cowardice ? 
; State the reasons.V- ^^•^ .;:',->-.■ yt. - • .^^ ^"^ ^^ 

Draw a distinction in both cases between the voluntarines 
of the habit and of the particular acts. % '^^ Vv 

What analogy is there between aKoXaata and the faults cf 
children ? "' 

WTiat does Aristotle mean by an obedient and disciplined 
utate 1 

What rules does he givo for attaining this state I 
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BOOK IV. 

CHAP. L 

Define liberality. 

Show the correctness of this definition. 
Define property. 

What are the excess and defect of this virtue 1 
Is the term prodigality used in more senses than one ^f 
Is liberality shown more in giving or in receiving 1 
Account for this. 

For what virtue are those who abstaia fix)m receiving 
improperly rather commended 1 

What is the motive of the liberal man ? 
In what manner will he exercise this virtue 1 
Is the man who gives with pain a liberal man ? 
State some of the characteristics of the libei'al man. 



(1.) In respect to receivir.g. 
(2.) In 



respect to giving. 

In relation to what muBt we judge of a man's liberality ? 

Illustrate the answer to this question by examples. 

What is Aristotle's opinion of those who make their own 
foiiiunes ? 

Is it easy for a libei'al man to do so ? 

Distinguish between the liberal and prodigal man. 
(l.^ In giving. 
(2.) In receiving. 

Can monarchs be prodigal ] 

In what cases would the liberal man feel pain 1 

Why is Simonides used as an ilhistration of tfaiEr subject 1 

De&ie and compare together prodigality and illiberality. 

Why are both characteristics of prodigality seldom found 
in the same person ? 

Why is the prodigal man thought better than the 
illiberall 

Which does most harm socially, the miser or the spend* 
tlirifti 
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Si^te some of the principal jKHniliarities in the cliaractei 
of the prodigal man. 

Account for the union of profuseness and illiberaEty in 
the same person. 

Why is illiberality incurable ? 

Mention the different modes of illiberality. 

Are all called iUiberal who receive gain from improper 
sources 1 

WHiat distinctions then do you make ? 

CHAP. IL 

De&ie magnificence. 
Show in what it differs from liberality. 
Show, by reference to the public duties of an Athenian 
citizen, the great importance of this virtue. 
Give an account of the Athenian Xeirovpylau 
On what does propriety depend ? 
Name the excess and defect. 
Does magnificence imply eirifrrfifiri ? 
What is the motive 1 

Give examples of public and private magnificence. 
Can a poor man be magnificent 1 

Describe the characters of the fidvaverog and fiiKpoTrpeTriiQ. 
What is the parode of a comedy ? 
Why are the Megareans introduced as an example here ? 

CHAP. III. 

AVhat is the object-matter of magnanimity ? 

Does Aristotle examine this virtue in the abstract or the 
concrete 1 

Does he pursue the same plan in any other cases ? 

Define the magnanimous man. 

Define the modest man. 

Name and define the excess and defect. 

Contrast heathen and Christian magnanimity. 

^Mention examples of botL 

Give some illustrations of the idea which the Greeks had 
of personal beauty. 

Show how taste and the idea of beauty enter into their 
Dioral system. 
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Distinguish between rifxrl and to KaXor. 

In what way is the magnanimous man conversant with 

What does Aristotle mean by saying that magnanimity 
is KoajiOQ tCjv aperiop ? 

State some peculiarities in the character of the magnani- 
mous man : — 

(1.^ As to honoiu*. 

^.2.\ As to wealth. 

{3.\ As to courage. 

^4.^ As to liberality. 

5.) As to asking favours. 

6S As to seeking honour. 

^7.) As to truth. 

[8.S As to Mendship. 

[9.) As to manners and conduct. 

(10.) As to his gait, speech, &c. 
Why are magnanimous men thought supercilious ? 
How does good fortune contribute to magnanimity 1 
What is the meaning of elpuveia 1 
Is the magnanimous man ever eip(oy ? 
Describe the fUKpoxlivxog, and the ^avvog. 
Which is most opposed to the mean, and which is worse ' 

CHAP. lY. 

What virtue is there which has to do with the san n 
habit as the former 1 

Has Aristotle treated of it before ? 

What relation does it bear to magnanimity ? 

Illustrate this by referring to liberality. 

Whence arises ^Jie difficulty of assigning a name to this 
virtue ? 

Why do the extremes assume the appearance of the mean I 

CHAP. Y. 

Define meekness, and name the extremes. 

Describe the character of the meek. 

Is the defect blamed ? 

Show that the excess takes place in all the categonea 
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How many species are there of the excess f 
Name them, and distinguish between them. 
Which extreme is furthest from the mean ] 
What milder tenns do we apply to slight transgressions t 
How must the extent and nature of transgression he 
decided 1 

CHAR VL 

Show, from what is known of Athenian life and manner^ 
the importance of treating of the social virtues. 
Name the extremes. 

Will the term " politeness " designate the mean habit ? 
Distinguish between the mean and friendship. 
What is the end and aim of the polite 1 
Within what limits will he aim at giving pleasure 1 
Distinguish between i/hvg said uotaKoc. 

CHAP. VII. 

Describe the truthful character, and also the excess and 
defect. 

In what limited sense is the term trutlifulness here used ? 

Is trutlifulness more shown in matters of great or of little 
moment ] 

Distinguish between him who makes pretensions with, 
•and him who makes them without a motive. 

Show the possible connection between false modesty and 
arrogance. 

(rive examples. 

Which is the worst of the two extremes ? 



CHAP. VIII. 

Name and describe the social virtue in periods of relax- 
ation. 

What is the etymological meaning of the term ehrpaTrsXia 

Name and describe the extremes. 

Why does one extreme sometimes gf.t the credit of being 
the mean 1 

What do you mean by tact ? 
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Contrast the character, in respect to this virtae; of the 
educated and uneducated. 

How is this difference illustrated by Athenian comedy 1 

What considerations will regulate the beliaviour of him 
who jests with propriety 1 

DistiQguish between the three social -virtues. 

CHAP. IX. 

Define sense of shame. 
Is it a passion or a habit ? 
To what period of life is it especially becoming 1 
Show that a sense of shame is no part of the chai^actei* of 
a good man. 

In what sense is shame a worthy feeling 1 
What kind of virtue is continence ? 
Where does he speak of it more fiilly 1 



BOOK V. 

CHAP. I. 

State Plato's theory of uniyersal justice. 

Show how far the views of Plato and Aristotle on the 
subject of justice coincide. 

Define justitia expletrix and justitia attributrix. 

When the latter of these is termed distributive justice, is 
the expression used in Aristotle's sense ? 

In what way has Aristotle treated the subject of justice 
in the Rhetoric ? 

How does he investigate the subject here 1 

Define justice and injustice. 

What point of difference does Aristotle speak of as exist- 
ing between capacities, sciences, and habits 1 

Does this furnish us with a means of ascertaining the 
nature of habits 1 

In how many senses are the terms just and unjust used 1 

Why is it diMcult to distinguish betvveon them 1 
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State and explain these aenaea 

Distinguish between Suwyvfia and ovv^yviuu 

What is the object of laws ) 

Show that nniyersal justice is perfect Yiztoe^ not al>f>c>- 
lutely, but relatively. 

Show the difference between nniYersal justioe and perfect 
virtue. 

CHAP. IL 

Why is particular justice the object of Aristotle's inves- 
tigation % 

Show how universal injustice differs from particalar. 

Show that all acts of particular injustice may be termed 
%cts of TrXeovE^ca. 

What are the subdivisions of particular justice t 

How many sorts of transactions are there ) 

Give examples of each. 

CHAP. nL 

Show that a just act implies four terms at least. 

Of what will those terms consist % 

Which justice is Aristotle here considering ? 

According to what proportion is it ? 

How many sorts of geometrical proportion are there 2 

Which kind is here spoken of? 

CHAP. IV. 

Show that in corrective justice arithmetical proportion is 
to be observed. 

How far are the persons to be considered ? 

In this justice, what is " the just " a mean between f 

In what sense is the judge a mean ? 

How is the mean determined ] 

What is the etymology of oUaioy I 

Illustrate Aristotle's theory by a diagram. 

Accx)unt for the use of tha term loss and gain. 
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CHAP. V. 

What was the Pythagoreaa notion of justice ? 

Is it a correct one 1 

Show the difference between commutatiye justice and 
distributive and corrective justice. 

Show the necessity of observing analogy. 

Explain, and illustrate by examples and by a diagram, the 
meaning of the expression '' diametrical conjunction." 

Prove the necessity, in dealings between nmn and man, of 
a common measure of value. 

What is that common measure, and what its representative ? 

Why is money called ydfiieriia ? 

What is the use of money with reference to fiiture 
exchange ? 

Is money, strictly speaking, an invariable standard 1 

In what respect does justice differ from the other virtues 1 

Define injustice. 

CHAP. VL 

Distinguish between moral and political justice. 

Show that, according to the principles of political justice, 
an imjust act does not necessanly imply moial injustice. 

How &r does the idea of justice enter into the relations of 
masters and servants, parents and children, &c. ? 

CHAP. VIL 

What are the divisions of political justice ? 

Explain and illustrate each of them. 

Prove the existence of natural justice, and refute the 
objections. 

Distinguish between dB/m^/xa and &Bikov, also between 
tiKalwfio^ dUaioP, and hKaiOTrpdyrjfia, 

CHAP. VIIL 

What determines the justice and injustice of an act ? 
How does Anstotle here define and explain the term 
volimtary 1" 
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How many kinds of j3\d€ai are there I 

Is Aristojble's division quite correct 1 

State them, and give the corresponding I^tin terms. 

Describe and give examples of aTy\qfia, ^^oprij/Lio, and 
iilliKrffia, 

Are acts done through anger unjust 1 

Give Aristotle's definition of anger in the Bhetoric. 

Distinguish between human passions and natural appetites. 

Are acts done under the influence of these pardonable or 
unpardonable 1 

CHAP. IX. 

Can a man be injured with his own consent ? 
Is a man always injured when unjustly dealt with ? 
Can a man injure himself ? 
Illustrate this question by the case of Glaucus. 
Does the giver of too much, or the receiver, oonunit the 
act of injustice ? 

Beftite the following common errors : — 

(1.) That as to act unjustly is always in our power, to 

act justly is so likewise. ; 

(2.) That it is easy to know what is just and what is * 

unjust. 
(3.) That a just man can do an act of injustice. 
In what sense does Aristotle use the expression cLvXioi 
dyaf^a here ? 

CHAP. X. 

Distinguish between justice and equity. 
How has Aristotle treated the subject of equity in th« 
Rhetoric 1 

Show that justice and equity are not opposed. 

Define equity, and show its superiority to justice, 

III what does law fail of its object ? 

Why does it fail ] 

AVhat is the use of equity ] 

Define the equitable man. 

Explain tlie proverb " Summum j\is, summa Injuria.'* 

i 



I 
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CHAP. XI. 



!Proye tha'; a man canncFt injure liii^sel£ 



SI.) In Tiniversal justice. 
2-) 



In particular justice. 

According to the principles of Greek law, " Quae lex non 
jubet vetat ;" according to those of ours, " Quae lex non 
vetat permittit ;" account for this difference. 

Why is it worse to do, than to suffer injustice ? 

Can the contrary be true accidentally ] 

Does this consideration come within the province oi 
science 1 

Show that metaphorically a man can injure himsel£ 



BOOK VI. 

CHAP. I. 

What is Aristotle's object in treating of the intellectual 
virtues? 

What course does he consequently pursue *? 

Why is it necessary to examine the nature of opddg Xoyot ? 

De&ie right reason. 

What connection is there between right reason and 
prudence ? 

Show from Aristotle's theory of the relation of reason tc 
virtue, the practical superiority of his system to that of 
Plato and Socrates. 

Whence arises the difficulty of examining the nature o\ 
right reason ? 

Divide the rational soul according to the matter wiU» 
which it is conversant. 

In this division, in what sense is Xoyog used ? 

How are genus and differentia ascertained 1 

Distinguish between subjectum materiale and subjectum 
formale 
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CHAP. H 

Name the three principles which influence moral action 
and truth. 

Wliich of these is the principle of moral action 1 

In what sense are vovg and ^(avoia here used 9 

Distinguish between vovg and ^lavoia. 

How do we discover the virtue of each part of the soul f 

Show that truth is the tpyov of both parts. 

Explain the relation which subsists between diavoiOf 
trpoaipeaiQy and opeiig in moral action. 

What matter comes within the province of deliberation ? 

CHAP. IIL 

Name the five intellectual habits. 
Why are supposition and opinion excluded ? 
Arrange these habits in a table, according to their matter. 
How many kinds of necessity are there according to 
Aristotle ] 

Distinguish between them. ^ 

How is science acquired ? I 

From what two sovirces is all learning derived 1 
Explain syllogism and induction. 
Define science. 

CHAP. IV. 

How many kinds of contingent matter are there ? 
Distinguish between Troirjang and irpd^ig. 
With what three processes is art conversant 1 
Explain the connection between art and chance. 
Define Tiy(yr) and uTeyvia. 

CHAP. V, 

By what process does Aristotle arrive at lh(^ investigaticw 

cf (ppovi^ffig 1 

In what other cases has he pursued a similar one ] | 

State the characteristics of the prident man. 
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DistiDguish between <l>p6vri<ng and tTnarrifxr}* 

Define it really and nominally. 

Support Aristotle's definition by reference to general 
opinion. 

Show the moral effect of intemperance. 

Has intemperance any effect upon science ? 

What is the difference between prudence and art ? 

Of what part of the soul is prudence the virtue ? 

Which part does Aristotle here term to do^aorriKoy 1 

Why are virtuous energies more stable than those ol 
science 1 

Has Aristotle alluded to this fact before 1 

CHAP. VL 

With what is vovg conversant ? 

Give Aristotle's definitions both here and in the magua 
moralia. 

Show that the habit wepl apx^oy cannot be science or art, 
or prudence or wisdom. 

What kind of reasoning is this called 1 

CHAP. vn. 

What does oro^/a signify when applied to the arts 1 

What is its general sigiiification ? 

Give instances of different applications of the term. 

How many kinds of erofla are there ? 

Prove that it is the most accurate of all the sciences. 

Of what two intellectual habits is it composed ? 

How does it differ from ^joovi/o-tc ^ 

Why is it practically important to establish this difference 1 

Show how it differs from the political science. 

Support the distinction drawn between wisdom and pru- 
dence by reference to general opinion. 

Show that prudence has to do with particulars as well ba 
oniyersals. 

CHAP. Yin. 

How far are prudence and the political science similar 
and how fiir do they differ t 
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Name the different species of prudence. 
Exhibit them in a table. 

Can the prudence which relates to the ihdlTidual lie 
really separated from the other kinds ? 

Why can a young man be <ro<jj6cf but not ^povifw^ ? 
Show how prudence differs from science and intiotioit 
Wliat does Aristotle here mean by to eayaror 1 
Wliat faculty takes cognizance of these effxara % 

CHAP. IX. 

What relation do deliberation and investigation bear to 
one anotlier 1 

Show that ev^ovXla is not — 

(1.) Science. 

(2.) Happy conjecture. 
Show what kind of an opdorriQ it is. 
In how many ways may correctness be predicated ? 
Give Aristotle's definition of eitovXia, 

CHAP. X. 

Show that intelligence is neither science nor opinion. 

With what subjects is it conversant ? 

How does it differ from prudence 1 

What is its province ? 

Is it exactly synonymous with judgment or not 1 

CHAP. XI. 

Define candour, and distinguish it from intelligence. 

Define crvyyywfjn], and state in what its correctness consists. 

Explain the connection between candour and other intel- 
iectual habits. 

Compare the sense in which roue is used here with that 
J 11 which it has been used previously. 

Is there any inconsistency in this twofold use of the term 1 

Explain the expression <ru\Xoy£<T^off twv vpaKTwv, 

Show that the minor premiss is the origin of the motive. 

Explain why the habits here discussed have been held to 
be natural. 

Show the importance of attention to authority 



lil 
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CHAP. XII. 

State the objections which have been urgei to the utility 
of wisdom and prudence. 

What is meant by the objection that wisdom relates to no 
act of generation or production ? 

State the argument on which the objections are founded. 
That prudence is useless to one who has virtue. 
That it is so to one who has not yet attained it. 
What illustration is here adduced 1 
In how many senses is vyieiyov used 1 
In which of these significations is it used here ? 
What objection is founded on the relative importance of 
Misdom and prudence 1 
Refute these objections. 

(1.) By shoAving that even if that which is alleged bo 

granted, still the objection will not hold good. 
(2.) By denying the allegation altogether. 
Prove that prudence is inseparable from moral virtue. 
Show the usefulness of prudence as regards the tpyop. 
Explain what is meant by heiyorrjc, state its relation to 
ippovrjaiQ and iravovpyta. 

Exhibit the process of moral a^ion in a syUogictic form. 
Which part of this syllogism is capable of being discerned 
only by a good man ? 



CHAP. xnL 

Distinguish between natural virtue and virtue proper. 

Show that the relation between them is the same as that 
between cleverness and prudence. 

Show how fer Socrates was right, and how far wrong, in 
his view of the connection between virtue and prudence. 

What change must be made in' the expression /car opOov 
\6yoVf and why 1 

In what sense may it be said with truth that the virtues 
are separable ) 

Is there any ambiguity in the use of the term fp6vri(TiQ iu 
ttiis chapter 1 
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BOOK VII 

CHAP. L 

Explain the difierence in the mode cf treating the mki^ 
of virtue and vice here, and in the former books. 

Name the three things to be avoided in respect of morals^ 
and also their opposites. 

Amongst whom is brutalitj chiefly found ? 

What virtues and vices does Aristotle here propose to 
speak of 1 

In what manner does he propose to treat of them ? 

State the seven common opinions which he proposes for 

discussion. 

I 

CHAP. XL 1 

What was Socrates's opinion respecting incontinence 1 % 

Trace this opinion to the theory of virtue. 

Show that his system is at variance with what we see. 

How have some people endeavoured to modify the views 
of Socrates % 

Eefiite the doctrine that the incontinent man possesses only 
opinion, and not knowledge. 

Prove that he cannot possess prudence. 

Prove that continence and intemperance are incompatible. 

Prove that continence does not make a man abide by 
every opinion. 

How docs the case of Neoptolemus illustrate this ? 

Explain the sophistical argument ypevhojjieroQ^ and show 
how it is applicable as an illustration here. 

Show that, on the supposition that the continent abides by 
every opinion, the intemperate is better and more easily 
cured than the incontinent. 

What observation doa' Aristotle make on the seveLtli 
opinion enumerated ? 
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CHAT. IIL 

State tlie three questions which Aiistotle here especially 
proposes for investigation. 

What two points does he consider it necessaiy first to 
determine ? 

State the comparison which he draws between the intem- 
perate and the incontinent as the result of this investigation. 

Why does it not matter whether a man acts contraiy to a 
true opinion or to science 1 
. Illustrate this &om the examp.e of Heraclitus. 

Explain fiilly the four ways in which the incontinent acts 
contraiy to knowledge. 

Explain what is meant by the expressions to icaSoXov €f>* 
tavTOv and TO Kad6\ov eiri rov irpay/jiaTOQ, 

How do limatics generally act 1 

Is the giving utterance to good moral sentiments a proof 
of virtuous character ? 

Is the reverse a proof of the contraiy character ? 

In the fourth method which Aristotle discusses, why is 
the subject said to be treated physically 1 

Why cannot brutes be called incontinent ? 

From whom must we learn how the incontinent can regain 
knowledge ) 

Show how far the view elicited in this chapter is in 
harmony with that of Socrates. 

CHAP. IV. 

Which of the seven common opinions (c. L) does Aristotle 
bere discuss ? 

In order to this, what division does he make of the causes 
•which produce pleasure 1 

Give examples of eacL 

To which class does he confine incontinence Kara jjiipoc ? 

For what reason is the vice in this case called incontinence ? 

Explain Aristotle's illustration of the oXvfjLirioylKrjQ, 

Describe the character of the a/cpar?)c airXwc 

What relation subsists between effeminacy a ad inconti 
nenoe? 

Y 



/ 
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Wliich is worse to yield to, strong or slight temptations ? 
Do you find a similar maxim in the Bhetoric ^th respect 
to injustice ? 

Why does he make another division of pleasures here ? 
In what pleasures does even excess never amount to 

Give examples. 

Does incontinence (dTrXJic) exist in respect of them ) 

CHAP. V. 

How does pleasure affect the consideration of the subject 
of brutality 1 

Give examples of ^rjpwTrjg. 

From how many causes is brutality produced ? 

Show that you cannot properly term brutality vicious. 

Can brutal propensities be resisted and overcome I 

CHAP. VI. 

Prove that incontinence of appetite is worse than incon- 
tinence of anger. 

What does Aristotle say in his Rhetoric on the subject of 
anger? 

Illustrate this chapter by reference to Bishop Butler's 
sermon on resentment. 

Show that anger acts according to the suggestions of 
reason. 

Show that anger is more natural than desire. 

Show that it is less insidious 

Support this by a quotation from Homer. 

How is the fe,ct, that pain, and not pleasure, accompanies 
anger, a proof of the point in question 1 

How does v§pLQ (wanton insolence) affect the consideration 
of the question ? 

WTiat does Aristotle say of vfyig in the Ehetoric ? 

With wliich of the two divisions of bodily pleasures here 
given are temperance and intemperance conversant ? 

Can we speak of brute beasts or insane persons as tempe- 
rate and intemperate ? 

Why can we not 1 
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Can any comparison in point of baxlness be instituted 
between vice and brutality ? 



CHAP. vn. 

What distinction does Aristotle draw between continenco 
and patience 1 

What between intemperance and incontinence 1 

Is intemperance attended with an inclination to repent- 
ance 1 

Is it incurable ? 

Which is the worse, intemperance, incontinence, or effemi- 
nacy 1 

What does Aristotle mean by Tpvtj)}) 1 

In what way does he illustrate its nature ? 

In what case is incontinence pardonable ? 

Mention the subdivisions of incontinence. 

CHAP. VIII. 

Why are the ek'trrariKol less blameable than other inconti« 
nent persons ? 

How fer is incontinence to be considered a vice ? 

niustrate this by the saying of Demodocus. 

Prove that the intemperate is incurable, but the inconti- 
nent not. 

CHAP. IX. 

Has the question " whether the continent is the same as 
he who adheres to his opinion " been proposed before ? 

In how many ways may it be considered ? 

State them accurately. 

Show that &om the fu:^ two an absurdity necessarily 
arises. 

Show that from the third a fresh distinction between con 
tinenoe and incontinence may be deduced. 

How &r do the obstinate resemble, and how far do tney 
differ from, the continent and incontinent? 

What does Aristotle remark respectiDg those who dn luA 
abide by a bad resolve f 

y2 
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Is tliere any vicious defect on the subject of continence ] 
State Aristotle's concluding remarks on the relation of 
continence to temperance. 

CHAR X. 

Prove the incompatibility of prudence and incontinence. 

Prove that, owing to the difference between cleverness 
and prudence, the former is compatible with incontinence. 

Prove that the incontinent is not unjust. 

Give Aristotle's illustration here of the incontinent cha- 
lacter. 

Why are some species of incontinence more curable thar 
others 1 



BOOK VIII. 

CHAP. L 

How does the subject of friendship belong to ethics 1 I 

Would its connection with ethics be considered as import 
aut by a Greek more perhaps than by any other person ? 

Is friendship of great practical utility to the young ? 

Illustrate this from Homer. 

Is it implanted in us by nature ? 

How far does it appear to be the bond of human society ? 

How far does it supply the place of justice 1 

Compare it with Christian love or charity. 

Show from common opinion that it is honourable. 

What proverbs have originated in supposing friendship to 
arise from similarity of character 1 

What from the reverse 1 

How far are both these theories reconcilable witji the 
iriith ? 

What physical theory is embodied in a passage of Euripides 1 

What were the opinions of Heraclitus and Empedocles 1 

Why does Aristotle dismiss the consideration of the!« 
'aestions ] ^ 

What questions does he propose to examine 1 
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CHAP. IL 

How does he propose to commence the inquiiy ? 

What are the objects of friendship 1 

When Aristotle speaks of good as one object, does he mean 
absolute or relative good? 

What, then, are the three causes of friendship 1 

Why cannot the term fiiendship be applied to affectior* 
lor inanimate things ? 

What do you call the feeling where there is no recipro- 
city? 

Is any other condition necessary to friendship besides reci- 
procity 1 

Define the necessary conditions of friendship. 

CHAP. IIL 

How many species of friendship are there? 

Are two of these not really so ? 

Give your reasons for your statement. 

Why are these two species of friendship easily dissolved ? 

Amongst whom is the friendship dta to ')(priffifioy usual'/ 
found ? 

Why is this the case ? 

Amongst whom that ^la to ?;^v ? 

Why are the young fickle in friendship ? 

What does Horace say on this point ? 

To which species of friendship does that of hospitality be- 
long? 

Between whom does true friendship subsist ? 

On what is it based ? 

Describe true friendship. 

Show that it has in it a principle of permanence. 

Does it include under it the two false kinds ? 

Why is true friendship rarely found ? 

Wliy can it not be rapidly formed ? 

CHAP. IV. 

Show that the two imperfect species are cojiies of liiti 
true. 
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Why is ic more permanent tlian love ? 
ProTC that it cannot subsist except between the good, 
whereas the other species can. 
Why is it superior to calumny ? 
Why are the false kinds called friendship at all ? 
Are the two false kinds ever found combined ) 

CHAP. V. 

What effect does absence produce on friendship ? 

Why are the old and morose ill-suited to friendship ? 

Show that intimacy is necessary in order to Tna.inf ii.in 
friendship. 

What remarks already made does Aristotle here briefly 
recapitulate ? 

Ddstinguish between fpfXrimg and ^tX/a. 

Prove that when the good love their friend, they love that 
which is good to themselves. 

CHAP. YL 

Can the old and ill-tempered feel evvoia 1 

Why can you not entertain true friendship for a great 
number, whereas you can entertain the two other kinds? 

Which of the two false kinds most resembles the true ? 

Why is this the case ? 

Which fidendship do the happy and prosperous need 1 

How are men in power influenced in their choice of friends 1 

What considerations will regulate the friendship between 
a good man and a great man ? 

CHAP. VII. 

Show that in the friendships hitherto treated o^ equality 
between the parties has been considered. 

Give instances of unequal friendships. 

In these friendships, what will insure permanence 1 

Between parties who are unequal, on which side will the 
feeling be the stronger 1 

What contrast does Aristotle here draw between jiuttioe 
and friendship ] 
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Show tLat even between persons unequal, equality in 
Bome sense must be produced. 

Illustrate this by the case of the gods and of kings. 

What question has arisen from the fact, that friendship 
ceases in cases of great inequality 1 

CHAP. YIII. 

In our opinions of friendship, are we influenced by the 
desire of honour ? 

Is friendship generally thought to consist most in being 
the object of friendship or in feeling the sentiment ? 

How is this opinion supported by the case of mothers ? 

Why is there stability in the friendship of the good, and 
instability in that of the wicked ? 

Show that friendship ^lU to xp^f^^f^y is produced by the 
existence of contrary qualities. 

CHAP. IX 

What is the relation which subsists between justice and 
friendship ? 

How is justice affected by the degree of friendship ? 

What is the principal object of political or civil society? 

Show that all associations or communions are parts of 
this. 

Illustrate by examples what is meant by Koiywvlai, 

Show that corresponding friendships will accompany these 
several Koivuviai, 

CHAP. X. 

How many kinds of political constitutions are there ? 

How many corruptions of them ? 

Name them all, and state which are the best and worst. 

Give a definition of each, and state what is the end and 
object of each. 

Compare the theory here given with that given in tho 
Rhetoric, and account for the difference between them. 

Explain how each of the forms passes into its corresponding 
oiTuption. 
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Give the paraJels to those forms of gcvemment wliicli w 



exibt in private life. 



CHAP. XL 



Show at greater length the parallelism between the justice 
and MendsHp which exists in each form of government and 
that which exists in the corresponding cases in private life. 

Can friendship and justice exist in a despotism ) 

Can they exist at all, and if at all, how fkr, between a 
master and a slave ) 

Compare on these points despotisms and democracie& 

CHAP. XII. 

On what does the friendship which subsists between rela- 
tions depend 1 

Compare the grounds, motives, and degrees of filial and 
parental affection. 

Why is the affection of mothers stronger than that of 
fathers 1 

What is the origin of fraternal love ? 

Why does it resemble that between companions ? 

What is the law of variation in friendship between rela- 
tions ? 

Why does the friendship between relations include more 
of the Ijdv and yjpricri^ov than any others] 

What is the origin of conjugal love or friendship 1 

On what is it based 1 

On what grounds does Aristotle consider children a bond 
of union between married persons ? 

CHAP. XIII. 

In wliich kind of equal friendships do disputes mostly arise ! 
For wliat reason 1 

Why are friends lia to ayadbv not inclined to complain ? 
Why are disputes unusual between friends lia to yjhv 1 
What are the subdivisions of friendship dia to yjprimfxoy l 
Show how they differ from each other, especially as regards 
tie question of disputes. 
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What rule does Aristotle lay down to gaide us in recog- 
nizing an obligation ? 

Is the standard of obligation to be the benefit conferred 
on the reoeiver, or the beneyolence of the doer ? 

How is this question to be answered in the case of friend- 
sliips 3ia TO ayadoy 1 

CHAP. XIY. 

Whence do complaints originate in unequal Mendships ? 

What is the view taken by the superior ? 

What argument is used by the inferior ? 

How does Aristotle settle the question between the two 
parties ] 

How does he illustrate it by the practice of states ? 

What rules does he lay down to regulate the intercourse 
i»f unequal friends ? 

What observations result from the above view of the 
subject respecting the parental and filial relations 1 



BOOK IX. 

CHAP. I. 

What is it which preserves and renders equal unequal 
friendships 1 

Give an illustration of this. 

In the friendship of lovers, what complaints arise ? 

On what is this friendsliip founded, and therefore why ia 
it liable to be dissolved, whereas the friendship founded on 
moral qualities is permanent ? 

What case of complaint is illustrated by the story of the 
musician 1 

Who then is to fix the rate of compensation ? 

What is said to have been the practice of Protagoras 1 

What does Aristotle say was the practice of the sophists> 
and why was it so 1 

What rule must be obger\'ed when no previous agreement 
has been made ) 
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Why must the same rule be observed between teacher and 
pupil 1 

What rule must be observed in cases where the expecta- 
tion of a return is avowed 1 

On what principles should the receiver estimate the value 
of what he has received ? 

CHAP. n. 

Give examples of other questions which arise in connecdoL 
with this subject. 

Show in what consists the difficulty of settling them. 

Does the rule " to be just before you are generous " admit 
of exceptions ? 

State what they are, and examine them. 

Show (1) that different persons have different claims, 
according to the relation in which they severally stand to 
us : and (2) that duties and obligations differ in the same 
way. 

Give examples. 

Does any difficulty arise from this circumstance ? 

How should we meet the difficulty ? J 

CHAP. III. 

On what grounds may friendships be dissolved 1 

Under what circumstances might a man justly complain 
of another for dissolving a friendship 1 

What is the common source of disagreement between 
friends ? 

What may we do in the case of being deceived as to 
character ? 

What is an absolute duty in such a case 1 

What is to be done if one party improves morally, and 
the other continues imchanged ? 

CHAP. lY. 

Describe the relation which friendship bears to self-love. 
State the definitions which are commonly given of a ^ 
friFiid. 
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Show that a good man entertains all these characteristic 
feelings towards himself. 

What does Aristotle say, with reference to this subject, of 
the intellectual principle in man 1 

How does he illustrate his view by reference to the case 
jf a god 1 

Why is a good man fond of self-communion ? 

Does Aristotle enter into the question of whether a man 
islh be a Mend to himself 1 

What objection may be iu*ged to Aristotle's theory 1 

How may it be answered 1 

Why cannot a bad man sympathize with, or be a Mend to 
himself? 

What is consequently our duty ? 

CHAP. Y. 

Show that good-will is neither Mendship nor fondness. 
Describe what it is, and illustrate by the case of pleasure 
MB connected with love. 

Show that it is necessary to friendship. 

What may it be called metaphorically 1 

Into which species of Mendship may it be improved 1 

Why does it not become either of the other two 1 

What is the origin in all cases of good-will 1 

CHAP. YI. 

Distinguish between unanimity and oneness of opinion. 
To agreement on what subjects does the latter term 
apply 1 

In what cases is the former term used ? 
Illustrate it from politics, and from the Phoenissae, 
Define unanimity, and prove your definition. 
Amongst whom alone can it exist ? 
Why is it never found among the wicked ? 

CHAP. YIL 

Compare the feelings of benefactors, and those whom they 
hAve benefited. 
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«i 
Is the resuk: sucli as miglit liave been expected ? « 

How do most persons account for the existence of this 

result) 

What would Epicharmus say of the account thus given ? 

What does Aristotle consider the true account ? 

lUust -ate his view by the cases of poets and artisans. 

By hew many arguments does Aristotle prove his point ? 

State them all in order. 

CHAP. V^III. 

What is the reason that self-love is blamed 1 

Distinguish between reasonable self-love and selfishness. 

What does Bishop Butler say respecting self-love ? 

Show that £i>cts contradict the view that self-love is always 
wrong. 

Quote the proverbs which Aristotle adduces in support 
of his view. 

Does the difference of opinion on this subject arise from 
the term self-love being used in different senses ? 

What is self-love understood to mean when it is blame- 
able 1 

Is this the sense in which the term is generally used ? 

In what sense, however, is the term more correctly used ] 

Prove that this is the case. 

In order to this, show that the intellectual principle 
constitutes each man's self. 

What advantage results to society from real self-love 1 

Show that self-love is an absolute duty. 

In cases of self-sacrifice, what motive acts upon our stilf- 
love ? 

How will this motive lead the good man to act ui der 
cci'tain circumstances ? 



1 



CHAP. IX. 

What idea is commonly entertained respecting the need 
of friends to a happy man ? 

What absurdity is involved in this opinion 1 

How can it be refiited by considering: the nature of bene* 4 
ficenoe ? 
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What question arises out of this consideration as to tlx« 
comparative need of friends in prospenty and adversity 1 

Sow does the nature of mau contradict this commonly 
received opinion ? 

Account for the existence of this opinion, and show how 
far it is correct. 

Show from the definition and nature of happiness itself 
tliat the happy man needs friends. 

Show that they are necessary on the hypothesis that 
happiness implies pleasure. 

Show that, if good, they improve virtue. 

Prove the same fact from the pleasure which is deiived 
from the consciousness and perception of existence. 

CHAP. X 

What precept respecting hospitality may perhaps be con 
sidered as applicable to friendship 1 

Does this precept certainly apply to the case of friend- 
ships ^LCL TO \prj(nfjioy and hia to //3v ) 

Why sol 

Is any limit to be put to the number of virtuous friends 

How is this illustrated by referring to political commu- 
nities ? 

What practical rule is to guide us in limiting the nimiber 1 

What other &ci ought we to keep in mind ? 

Why is it difficult to sympathize with many 1 

What lesson do all the well-known examples of friendship 
teach us on this point 1 

By what name do we designate those who seem intimate 
-with everybody ? 

In what way may a man be a friend to many, and yet 
not deserve the above name 1 

CHAR XI. 

Prove that friends axe requisite both in prosperity and 

adversity. 

Why are they more necessary in adversity 1 

Which kind are most wanted in prosperity, and which in 

adversityl 
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What is the reason that friendship diminishes the weight ^ 
of affliction ? 

Does Aristotle pursue the investigation of this question to 
any length ? 

Is not the effect produced by the presence of a friend 
on a man under calamity of a mixed kind ? 

Under such circumstaDces, what is the conduct of the 
manly character 1 

What is our duty in such circumstances ? 

What are the advantages of friends when we are in 
prosperity ? 

How ^ould we treat our friends when we are in adver- 
sity, and how when we are in prosperity 1 

What caution is requisite when we decline sympathy ? 

What is the general conclusion to which Anstotle comes 1 

CHAP. XII. 

What is the chief bond of friendship ? 

Is the case the same in love ? 

How do men usually like to pass their time when in the 
society of their friends ? jj 

Hence, what effect is produced on the friendship of the 
wicked ? 

What on that of the good ? 

Quote a sentiment in support of your assertion. 



BOOK X 



CHAP. 1. 



Give Aristotle's reasons for entering upon a iliscussion of 
the subject of pleasure. 

What are the two opposite opinions usually entertained 
on this subject ? 

What are the grounds and motives for them ? 
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it Wliat does Aristotle consider the proper course to piir«nft 1 
' How must the truth of theories be proved % 

To what difficulty is he liable who declaims against ple»^ 
?ure % 

CHAP. n. 

What was the opinion of Eudoxus ? 

What were the grounds of it ? 

How does he argue in favour of it % 

State his four arguments in support of his views. 

What was the reason that his views found favour % 

What objection is first made to his theory % 

Is there any similarity between this argument and that by 

•which Plato proves that pleasure is not the chief good % 
How may the objection to the first position of Eudoxus be 

answered % 

CHAP. IIL 

How many objections are made to his second position ? — 
What are they 1 

Answer the first by a counter objection, and the second, 
by drawing a distinction between pleasures. 

What is the objection on the ground that pleasure is a 
motion and a generation % 

How many kinds of motion are there, according to Aris- 
totle % 

Answer the objection, by proving that pleasure is neither 
a motion nor a generation. 

Prove that pleasure is not a suppljring a deficiency. 

Suppose base pleasures are biought forward, how would 
you answer this % 

Support your argument by analogy. 

What ftuiiher illustrations may be adduced in support 
of the assertions, (1) that pleasure is not the chief good ; 
(2) that neither every eligible thing is pleasant, nor every 
pleasure eligible ? 

CHAP. IV. 

k ExpMf. what is meant by oKov ri, by the ex.uiiple o^ 
r- Sight. 
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Prove, then, that pleasure is a whole. 

Show that for this reason it differs L*om a motion or a 
generation. 

Give an illustration derived firom architecture. 

Give another^ taken from the different kinds of motions. 

In order to get at Aristotle's theory of pleasure, describe 
what he means by the best energy. 

Prove that pleasure makes the energy perfect, and state 
the way in which it does so. 

Explain how it is that we cannot feel pleasure continuously. 

Prove that the love of pleasure is the consequence of the 
love of life. 

Does Aristotle here enter upon the question whether we 
choose life for the sake of pleasure, or pleasure for the sake 
of life? 

CHAP. V. 

In proving that pleasures differ in species, show 

(1.) That they perfect different productions and different 

energies. 
(2.) That each energy is increased by its proper plea- 

STires. 
(3.) That the pleasures resulting from one kind of 
energy are a hinderance to other energies. 
If we are engaged in two different energies at the same 
time, what becomes of the least pleasant ? 

When are we inclined to engage in two occupations at 
once 1 

Compare the effect of pleasures which are foreign to any 
energy with the pains proper to it ; and give an example in 
illustration. 

How are we to estimate the qualities of pleasures ? 
Which are most closely connected with the energies, the 
j^leasures which attend thereon, or the desires which originate 
them i 

Compare in point of purity the various pleasures of the 
intellect and the senses. 

Show that different men, and the same men under dif- 
ferent circumstances, entertain different ideas of pleasure. 

Describe then fully true pleasure, and show how Aristotle 
investigates its nature. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Why does Aristotle now return to the discussion of the 
subject of happiness ? 

What does he say that happiness is not ? and why so ? 

What division does he make of energies ? 

To which of these classes does happiness belons 1 

Are any other eneigies besides virtuous energies eligible fiu 
their own sakes ? 

Are amusements of this nimiber ? 

How comes it that amusements are sometimes mistaken 
for happiness ? 

Prove that amusement does not constitute happiness. 

Prove that in reality amusement is not eligible for its owii 
sake. 

Why cannot bodily pleasure constitute happiness ) 

CHAP. VTL 

Show that happiness must be an energy of the best peul 
of our nature, whatever that be. 

Prove that this energy is (1) contemplative, (2) continuaujH. 
(3) self-suf&cient, (4) eligible for its own sake, (5) consisteut 
"^th a state of perfect rest. 

What energies are inconsistent with the idea of rest f 

Show that the qualities above mentioned are united in the 
energy of the intellect, and in no other. 

Why is the condition iy fil^ rc\c/^ added ? 

How far may men be considered capable of enjoying Siuih 
happiness? 

What, then, must be our earnest endeavour, if we wouU 
possess this happiness ? 

Prove that this happiaess is most proper to man. 

CHAP. VIII. 

How far is moral virtue productive of happiness ? 

Does moral virtue depend at aU upon a man's ph^tdcal 
constitution ? 

Show the superiority of intellectual to moral virtue as 
regards external goods. 

z 
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How does the example of the gods support Aristotle's 1 
viewt 

How does the case of the lower aniTnals support it t 

On what, then, will the degree of happiness depend ? 

But though contemplative happiness is independent of 
external goods, are they necessary to man ? 

To what extent are they neoessary ) 

What argument may he drawn from the virtues observable 
in different classes of society ? 

Compare Aristotle's statements with those of Solon and 
Anaxagoras. 

Although the opinions of the wise are evidences in 
Aristotle's &vour, still what is the grand test ) 

Who is likely to be the greatest SLvourite of the god3 1 

CHAP. JX. 

What is the general object of this chapter ) 

What is the proper end of all ethical investigations ? 

In what do moral precepts &il, and how far are they 
usefiU) J 

What motive has the strongest influence over the masses 1 e 

By how many means is it supposed that men are made 
virtuous? 

How many of these are in our nower ? 

To what influence does Aristotle attribute natural gifts ? 

Is any predisposition to virtue absolutely necessary, in 
order to learn 1 

How is that to be acquired ? 

Show the importance of a national system of education. 

Is this system to be confined to the young, or to be &i 
more comprehensive ? 

Hence, what views have been held respecting the duties of 
legislators in this respect ? 

Why is the authority of law preferable to the paternal 
authority ? 

Has any state laid down laws to enforce education 1 

If the state neglects this duty, what subject mjiist private 
individuals study, in order to educate successfully ? J 

What are the advantages of a system of private education * 
over a pubKc one ? 
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Does this also show the importance of tlie knowledge of 
the principles of legislation 1 

Whence is this &iowledge to be obtained ? 

To whom would the student apply in vain 1 

Why so? 

Show the importance of a practical acquaintance with the 
subject. 

State the errors into which the sophists have fallen. 

Although collections of laws will not do everything, how 
far are they useful ? 

Why is it necessary for Aristotle to investigate the subject 
of legislation 1 

How does this lead him to undertake a treatisa on 
pflifcitri? 
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ARISTOTLE^S ETHICS. 



A. 



Accidental injiirittt, 158. 

Accidents, how far they affect happi- 
ness, 25. 

Actions, voluntary, inyolantary, and 
mixed, 54, and ». ; done from 
^Vfibg and l^rtdtiftia, t6. 

^schylns, 48. 

Affection resembles production, 248. 

Agathon, 156. 

Ambition, 48. 

Anacharsis, 277. 

Analysis, 6, n. 

Anazagoras, 162, 284. 

Anazandrides, 200. 

Anger, 139 ; natural, 192. 

Antigone, 135, n. 

Appetite, 31. 

Argives, mistake of the, 78. 

Arguments from principles, and trice 
versdf 6. 

Aristocracy, 221. 

Aristotle's system compared with 
Plato's, l,n.; most practical, 5,».; 
reconciled with others, 18; pcili- 
tics, 292 ; idea of the soul after 
death, 23, n. ; antagonistic to as- 
cetidsm, 255, n. 

Arrogance, 48, 110. 

Art, with what oonyersant^ 156^ 

Asceticism, 255, n. 

Authority, 170. 

^ypwt, 112, 113. 



'Ayxivoia, 166. 
'ACEieaorot, 52, ii. 
MaOfitni:, 152, 170. 
AKoXatriaf 85. 

' AKpdxoXoCt its deriTatioii, 105. 
*Avd\yriToi, 73. 
'ApiCTKOl, 107. 

*ApeT7jf 43, n. 

"ApifTTOl, 119. 

'ATvxfiiiaf andprfina, and AHmifm 

differ, 139. 
AifTdpKeittf 15. 



B. 



Bashfulness, 49. 

Benefactors love more than thoir 
benefited, 247. 

Blessed, how applicable to man, fib ; 
to the gods, 28. 

Brasidas, 135, and n. 

Brave men, how fearless, 73; do^ 
fined, ib. ; their excesses and de- 
fects, ib. 

Brutality, 178, 189, et 9eq,^ 19^. 

Brutes not happy, 22; nor inMfV 
tinent, 85. 

Butler, 39, n. ; 283, n. 

"Bavavcrfa, 93* 

BavKOTTavovpyoCt 111, ». 

BiaioQf 8, n. 

B\d€ai, 139. 

BwfioX($xoi, 112« 113« 
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Cillisthenes, 101, ». 

Calypeo, 52. 

CmndonTi 168. 

Capacities, 41. 

Carcinns, 195. 

Casuistic ethics, 236, n. 

Categories, 11, n. 

Catiline, 91, n. 

Celts, their bravery, 73. 

Chance not the cause of happine8s,21. 

Children, a bond of union, 227. 

Cicero, 13, n.; 41, n. 

Cleremess, 173 ; not identical with 
prudence, ib, 

ClownishnesB, 49. 

Comedy, the old and new, 113. 

Complaisance to excess, 49. 

Compulsory actions, 56. 

Contemplative life most divine, 280, 
283. 

Continence, 115 ; different from pa- 
tience, 193 ; contingent matter, 
154. 

Correctness, how used, 166. 

Courage, 46, 70 ; moral, 71 ; when 
shown by the brave, ib. ; not in 
all kinds of death, ib. ; five spuri- 
ous kinds of, 74 — 78 ; conversant 
with rd (po€epdf 79. 

Cretans, 29. 

Cube, man compared to a, 25. 

Cyclops, 288. 

Cynics, 38, n. 

XapUvTfg. 7, n. 



D. 



Dead, whether affected by the condi- 
tion of the living, 26. 

Death the most fearful of things, 71. 

Defect, 35. 

Delian inscription, 20. 

Deliberation, its subjects, 61, 62 ; 
concerning means, 63 ; differs from 
investigation, ib. s not concerning 
ends, 64 ; differs from deliberate 
preference, ib. ; how limited, 162 ; 
good, 165, 167. 
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Democracy, 221, 222 ; £ivourabk ti 

friendships, 224. 
Demodocus, 197. 
Desires twofold, 82 ; rules conoein- 

ing the, 85. 
Diagrams, 46, 62, 125, 127, 129. 
Diametrical conjunction, 129. 
Dionysius, 234, ». 
Due to be given to all, 237. 
AeiXo2, 73. 
AtdOiffiQ, 42, m. 
Aidvota, 152, n. 
AUatov, its etymology, 127. 
AiKaiovpdyfiita and SueaUafia, 137. 
A^vafiiQt 2, n., 254, n. 
A^ffKoXoit 107. 



E. 



Education, early, important, 35, 37 ; 
to be enforced by law, 287 ; neces- 
sary for adults, ib.; public and 
private compared, 289. | 

Effeminacy, 194. i 

Empedodes, 184, 186, 205. | 

Ends, different, 1 ; of two kinds, 2, £ 
and n. ; threefold, 14. ^ 

Endymion, 283. 

Energy, 2, n., 24, 25 ; and habit re- 
ciprocal, 37. 

Envy. 49. 

Equality, how produced, 130 ; con- 
ducive to permanence, 209. 

Equity, 144 ; its relation to justice, 
145 ; use of, 146 ; definition, ib. 

Ethics, three treatises on, 1, ii«, a 
political treatise, 3. 

Eudozus, 28, 262, fe. 

Euripus, 245. 

Euripides, 204; Alcmseon, 55 and*. 
Cresphontes, 58, n. ; Bellerophon 
or Alcmena, 140, n. ; Philoctetet, 
164. 

Evenus, 201. 

Elxactness depends upon the subject- 
matter, 4 ; how far to be required, 
ib.f 36 ; errors regarding, ib. 

Excess and defect fatal to virtue. 35 ; ^ 
admitted by actions, 36. 

Experience in politics usefril, 290. 
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Sxternal goods, 20, 24, 284. 

ESztremes compared, 50; widi the 
means, 51. 

Elpaiv, 102, n. . 109. 

'"Epyov of man, 15, 16 ; defined ac- 
cording to energy and excellence, 
16 ; Iv piip reXc/i^, 17. 

EifpovXia, 167. 

Evvoca, 212, 243. 

BvrpdviXoi, 112. 

"Hdifg and dpnTKOQ differ, 109. 



F. 



Facts to be known before reasons, 

6,17. 
Favour, how measured, 230. 
Fear, 71. 

Fellow-feelmg, 169. 
Flattery, 49. 
Friend defined, 241 ; a second self, 

242. 
Friends, how many are proper, 256 
, et seq, ; when needed, 258 et $eg. 

ti. Friendship, 49, 202, n. ; natural, 
203 ; supersedes justice, 204 ; 
fe^ whether it is resemblance, ib, , its 
r connection with love, 205 ; tJiree 
kinds of, 206 et seq, ; of the 
young, old, &c., td., 208 ; rare 
and a work of time, 209 ; of lovers 
not permanent, 210 ; of the good 
alone safe, ib, ; other distinctions 
of, 211 et seq.y 213 et seq, s be- 
tween unequal persons, 215 ; how 
made equal, 216 ; consists in 
loving rather than being loved, 
217; its conditions, ib,; did to 
•)(^priaifiovy 218 ; political or social, 
219 et seq, : under forms of go- 
vernment, 223 et seq. ; of com- 
panions, relations, &c., 224 et 
seq, s of parents, brothers, 225 ; 
of children, of men towards the 
gods, of husband and wife, 226 ; 
[^ of utility subject to disputes, 227 
^ et seq. s did t6 xp^ortfiov twofold, 
W- legal, 228; moral, 229; prefe- 
I rence its measure, 230 ; complftinis 



also in states, 231 ; preservatives 
of, 233 et seq, , when to be dis- 
solved, 238 et seq, moral advan- 
tage of, 260. 



6. 



Genus, how ascertained, 152. 

Glaucus, 140. 

** Good,'' the, that at which all things 
aim, 1, 5, 14 ; of man, its end, uti- 
lity, and bearing on the treatise on 
Etibdcs, 3 ; a universal, not accord- 
ing to one idea, 9 ; how predicated, 
10; of two classes, 12 ; analogically 
considered, ib. ; the most fintd, 14; 
general sketch or outline of the, 17 ; 
three classes of, and opinions upon 
each, 18, 19 ; an active virtue, 19 ; 
essentially pleasant, ib.s external, 
contributes to happiness, 20 ; the, 
are friends absolutely, 209 ; to 
themselves, 240; how affected, 
241 .; ways of becoming, 287 ; 
good-wiU, 243, 244. 

Government, civil, its three forms, 
and their deflections, 220 ; of a 
family and a state bear analogy, 
222. 

Graces, temples of the, 129 and n. 

VXiaxpoif 91. 

Vvdjfitjt 168. 

Tvwpiua, either dirXwQ or 17/iTv, 6. 



H. 

Habit, 33, n., 37, 41 ; less volun- 
tary than action, 70. 

Happiness the chief good, 5, 275; 
different views of, td., 7 ; itsprse- 
cognita, or requisites, 15 — 21, 
276 ; how acquired, 21 ; a divine 
gift, t^. ; not a dvvafiiCf nor of rd 
IiraiviTdfib.; contemplative, 278; 
most near to a divine life, 280 ; 
intellectual superior to moral, 281. 

Happy, the man, requires frienda 
252 ; of what kind, 253. 

Heraolitus, 185. 
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Hermeeum, 76 and n. 

Hcdod, 7, 204, 234. 

Homer, 52, 53, 64, 74, 75, 77, 82, 

93. 96, 101, 140, 177, 192, 203, 

204, 222, 237, 288. 
Homer's "Margites," 160. 



1. 



Ideal good not useful, 13. 

Ideas of Plato, 9 n. / rejected by 
Aristotle, 10, 13. 

Ignorantly, and through ignorance, 
how they differ, 57. 

Ignorance of two kinds, 57 ; when 
pardonable, 58. 

Illiberality, 90 ; incurable, 91 ; its 
kinds, ib. 

Impudence, 49. 

Incontinence, how it may exist with 
knowledge, 182 ei seq. ; with what 
subjects conversant, 186 et seq. ; 
classed with intemperance, 187; 
of anger, 191 ; differs from effemi- 
nacy, 194 ; its divisions, 195 ; 
differs from intemperance, 196 et 
seq. ; from obstinacy, 198 et seq. ; 
incompatible with prudence, 200 ; 
differs from vice, ib. ; of the cho- 
leric, 201. 

Indignation, 49. 

Induction, 155, n. 

Injure, a man cannot himself, 140, 
146, et seq. 

Injury, whether worse to do or re- 
ceive, 148 ; its conditions, 141 
and n., et seq. 

Injustice, 116 c/ seq.^ 132 ; parti- 
cular, 120. 

Intellect, 152 et seq. 

Intelligence, 167 ; its object, 168. 

Intemperance more voluntary than 
cowardice, 84; its effects, 158, 
194. 

Intimacy, most desirable for friends. 
260. 

Intuition, 159, 169, n. . its kinds, 
170. 

Involuntary actions, 54 ; how resem- 
bling voluntary, 55 \ how received. 



! ib rd. di* &yvoiaVf 56 ; non-vo- 
lantanr, 57 ; tested by repentance, 
ib. 
Irascibility, its divisions, 106. 
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J. 



Just acts and men, 40 ; mistake 
thereupon, 41. 

Justice, 49, n., 116, andn. , three 
requisites of, 117 ; and ii^ustioe, 
how meant, ib. ; connection of 
with law, 118 ; universal, the most 
excellent of virtues, 119; differs 
from perfect virtue, 120; from 
other virtues, 132 ; whether easy, 
144; particular, 120 et seq. t dis- 
tributive, 122, 123, et seq, : cor- 
rective, 123, 126 ; in transactions, 
125 et seq. ; political, 133 and »..' 
economical, 135 ; natural and 
legal, 135 et seq.; before gene- 
rosity, 236. 

Juvenal, 118, n. 



K. 

Kings cannot be prodigals, 89. 

KifltlKtQf 91. 

KivtjffiQt 268, n. 
KpTjirig, 269, n. 
KvfiivoTrpiffrrjQ, 91. 



L. 



Lacedaemonians, 29, 71, 101, 178^ 
288 ; their dress, 111. 

Law, how connected with justioCv 
118 ; its object, 119. 

Laws, collections of, useful, 291. 

Legislators, 34 ; how to be taught, 
290. 

Lesbian buildings, 146. 

Liberality, 47, 86 ; its purpose, mo- 
tive, and manner, 87 ; of receiv- I 
ing, of giving, 88 ; mostly among 
those who inherit wealth, t^. ; dif- 
fereatfrom prodigality, 89. 
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Uvea not conducive to happiness, 
which, 7, 8. 

Loss and gaiiii 127. 

Love, its objects, 205 ; of benefac- 
tors strongest, 246. 

Heirovpyiaf 230, n. 

\6yov ixtiv used ambigaously, 31, n. 

HkuroivTfiQ, 92. 



M. 

Magnanimity, 47, 97, and n. ; con- 
versant with honour and goodness, 
98 ; the ornament of virtues, 99 ; 
variously considered, td., 102. 

Magnificence, 47, 93; public and 
private, 94 — 96. 

Malevolence, 49. 

Man, the origin of his own actions, 
153. 

Mean in all things, and this twofold, 
43 ; difficult, 45 ; not found in 
every action or passion, ib.; habits 
enumerated, 46 ; compared with 
the extremes, 50 ; rules for dis- 
covering, 52 ; difficulty of, ib. 

Meanness, 93, 96. 

Measure, common, 130 ; is xptia or 
money, ib. 

Meekness, its excess and dafect, 105. 

Mentiens fallacia, 181. 

Mercenaries not brave, 79* 

Milesians, 197. 

Modesty, 97. 

Monarchy, 221. 

Money,' 130 ; a pledge, 131 • 

Money-getting, 8. 

Multitude, led by fear, 286. 

Mysteries, 58. 

Maxdotogf 28, n. 

MiKpirpyxogj 97, 102. 

MiKrai 7rpd^£tc, 54. 



N. 

Necessity, two kinds of, 155, » 
Neoptolemus, 181, 199. 
Wcomachus, I, n, 
Niobe, 188. 



Novices, unfit students of ethics^ 6. 
Numbers, the Pythagorean and 

Pl^bonic ideas concerning, 10, 

and n. 
TiovQ, 151, 152, 159. 



O. 



Obstinacy, 198; its divisions, ib. 

et seg. 
Offences, their three kinds, 137 ; how 

determined, 138. 
Oligarchy, 221. 
Olympic games, 19. 
^OfiSvotOf 245. 
"Opc^tff, 152. 



P. 



Passions, 41. 

Pericles, 157. 

Persian government, 222. 

Phalaris, 190. 

Philoctetes, 195. 

Philoxenus, 81. 

Pittacus, 245, n. 

Plato, 1, n. ; his theory of ideas, 6, 
and n. ; his objections to Eudoxiis, 
263 ; Philebus, 261, n. ; arguments 
on pleasure refuted, 265, n. 

Pleasant things, 20; not compul- 
sory, 56. 

Pleasantness, 48. 

Pleasure and pain the test of habits 
37 ; pleasure leads most men astray, 
65 ; why discussed, 261 ; erroneous 
ideas of, ib. ; opinions concerning, 
262 et seq, ; defined, 268 ; per- 
fects every energy, ib. et seq, s and 
aiffOtjffigf didvoia, and ^eutpiaf 
270 ; whether loved for the love of 
life, or vice versd, 271 ; true, 275. 

Pleasures, how divided, 80 ; of sight, 
hearing, ib,: smell, taste, touch, 
81, 82 ; two kinds of, 187 ; their 
excess, 188 ; differ in species, 272 
et $eq, s opposite are like pains, 
273 ; differ in goodness, ib, ; in 
purity, 274 ; among men and ani- 
mals, ib. 
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Pontosi sayages of, 190. 

Preference, deliberate, how distin- 
guished from '*the voluntary," 
59 ; not iTriOvfiiat^vfibCf^ovXtitncj 
or dd^ay 60 ; defined, 61, 64 ; 
constitutes an injurv, 139. 

Priam, 22, 26, 177. 

Principles, how perceived, 17. 

Prodigality. 86, 90. 

Propriety, 93. 

Protagoras, 234. 

Proverbs, 52, 119, 136, 181. 

Prudence, 156 ; different from know- 
ledge, 157; from art, 158; its 
distinctions, 163, n. ; not science, 
165 ; its utility, 171 ; inseparable 
from moral virtue, 175. 

HaviKdf 75, ft. 

UapaaHcravTa ^evyiiVf 98, n. 

nepia9rra,20, n. 

Hoifiaig and irpa^iQf 155. 

Hopv6€o(TKOif 192. 

^et^diXot, 91. 

^SXritrtc and 0i\ta, 212. 

^vtriKog, 164. 

^]70c(7//a,135, n. 



R. 



Reasoning of two kinds, 6. 

Reason, not man, the ruler, 134 ; 
right, considered, 150 ; joined with 
all virtues, ib,; difficult to dis- 
cover, ib.i n. 

Receiver, duty of the, 229. 

Redemption, price of, 135, n. 

Relative duties, 236. 

Repentscnce the test of an involuntary 
action, 57. 

Retaliation, 128 ; KararaAoyiavt ib. 

Return to be made according to abi- 
Uty, 231. 

Rhadamanthian rule, 128. 

Ribaldry, 48. 

'Pd€6aj<TiCt 269, n. 



S. 



Satyrus, 188. 
Science, 155. 



Scythians punished by Venus, 195, 
Self-love, 242, 248, n.. its kinds 

249 et seq. 
Shame, adapted to youth, not the 

proof of a good man, 114. 
Simonides, 89. 
Social life, the knowledge of, 161 

differs from prudence, 163. 
Socrates, 111, 161, n., 175. 179 

186, 75, n, 
Solon, 22, 284. 
Sophists, 111, n., 290. 
Sophocles, 181, 199. 
Soul, its condition after death, 23, n. 

its divisions, 29, 30, 32, n.; iti 

virtues, ib,; Xoyijci} and dXoyoi 

30 ; its qualities, how divided, 151 
Speusippus, 11. 

Stature essential to beauty, 97, n. 
Stoics, 8, n. 
Student, of what kind fit for etihici 

4, 5, 6. 
Suicide an act of cowardice, 74. 
Synthesis, 6, n. 
^vvaWdyixaTa, 123. 
'SuxjtpoffvvTjf 104, n. 



.1 



T. 

Tact, 112. 

Teaching, two methods of, 8, n. 

Temperance, 46, 80; how different 

from courage, 83; described, t&.- 

questions on, 179 et seq, 
Thales, 162. 
Theocritus, 77. 
Theodectes, 195. 
Theognis, 254, 285. 
Theory of virtue not sufficient, 285. 
ThermopylsB, treatment of the Persian 

soldiers at, 75, n. 
Timocracy, 221, 222. 
Tragedies, 27. 

Trains worn by the Asiatics, 95, n. 
Transactions, twofold, 123. 
Truth, its mean, excess, and defect, 

48, 109, 152. 
Tyranny, 221 ; adverse to friendships 

224, (3ioe TsXsiog, 17, »., 22. 
Ti/ii), 98, n., distinguished from tA 
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TcKiOTaif 92. 

Tfiripdpxoif 93, n. 
Oiwpol, 93, II. 
epaffctc, 73. 



U. 



Ulysses, 199. 

Unanimity, 244 ; political friendship, 

245. 
Unbappiness produced by fiitrtiTd 

and ^avXof 26. 



V. 



Vain man, who, 97, 103. 

Value, how fixed, 234. 

Vicious, over fond of society, 242. 

Virtue, reasons for considering, 29 ; 
human, ib,j of the soul, ib,; 
various divisions of, 30 et »eg,i 
how produced and increased, 33 ; 
moral virtue not innate, ib, g and 
vice arise from the same cause, 
34 ; how destroyed and how pre- 
served, 35 ; conversant with plea- 
snre and pain, 37, 38 ; not dwd- 
^la, 38 ; acquired by virtuous 



actions, 29; but not so in arts, 
40 ; its genus, 41 ; and vice not 
irdOri nor ^vva/icic, but H^ig, 42 
(see n. ib.) ; a mean state, 43 ; its 
mean relative, 44 ; defined, 45 ; an 
dxpoTijCf 45 ; three nameless so- 
cial virtues, and others, 48 ; how 
opposed to vices, 50; conversant 
with what, 54 ; and vice voluntary, 
66, and n.; objections to this state- 
ment, 67 — 70; the nameless one 
conversant with the desire of 
honour, 103 ; social, 107 ; its mean 
is (jtiXia dvtv rov (rrkpynVf 108 ; 
proper, 174 ; natural, ib. ; heroic, 
177. 

Virtues of the soul, how divided, 
151 ; the five intellectual, 154. 

Volition, whether it has the real or 
the apparent good for its object, 
65. 

Voluntary and involuntary, 54, 58, 
129. 



W. 

Wifdom, 160, and n. ; its kinds, t6. 
how compounded, ib. ; objectionf 
to its utiUty considered, 171 •/««( 

Wit, 48; its kinds, 112. 113. 
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